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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


17 EXCHANCE PLACE, 


Singeing Machines, 
Boiling Kiers, 


Washers, Squeezers, 


Chemie and Sour 
Rusden Patent 
Continuous Chainless 
Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 
Dyeing Machines, 
Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 
Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines,with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatie Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Dampening Maehines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 


DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
enders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulie Presses and 
Pumps. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Trust Bldg., Chartotte, N, C., Equitable Bldg, Atlanta, Ga. 











Better winding at less cost 


ns 


Simpson’s Cloth-Winder Saves Shrinkage. 
It begins the new roll smooth and keeps the cloth to its full width. 
Keeps the cloth clean— saves refinishing forty or fifty yards that are 
usually soiled by the ordinary methods. Cuts the cloth right to the 
seam—no waste there. Saves the time and health of your men. 
Send for descriptive circular, which shows how simple a machine it is. 


Usually pays for itself the first year. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia. 
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Cotton and Worsted 


Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work, 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Mactiines, Sewing 


Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 


ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 


Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


A New Spindle 


Improvement 


The Rabbeth Centrifugal 
Bobbin Clutch. 


Fits the Bobbin loosely whenat 
rest—allows considerable 


variation in fit. 


Bobbins will all go down 
into place and Traverse 
can be lengthened. 


Allows easier and quicker 
doffing — stronger bob- 


bins—less reaming. 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
We Also Build Looms. 
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THE GEO. W. STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Ideal Automatic Loom 


History Repeats Itself 


Our previous successful efforts in the line of improvements in 
weaving machinery have culminated in our new 


IDEAL AUTOMATIC LOOr\ 


Considering quantity of goods produced per weaver, quality of goods, 
cost of supplies, repair bills, etc., there is no other loom can compare 
with it for economy of operation. 


Cop or bobbin filling may be used equally well. One 

weaver can operate successfully from twelve to thirty 

looms, and under favorable conditions even more. No, 

reduction in speed. A high grade plain loom as a basis. 
Write for further particulars 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON 


MACHINER 


_ Biddeford, Me. 


“>4wton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Pickers, 
Revolving 
Flat Cards, 

Drawing 

Frames, 

Railway Heads, 
Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 

Roving 

Frames, 

Spinning Frames, 

Spoolers 

and 


Reels. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


The Whitin 8 Head Comber. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Combers, 
Sliver Lap Machines, Ribbon Lap Machines, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, 
Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 
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“Ritson Products” 





Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 






Self-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 


formerly built by 








TE 


WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, Lowell, Mass. 
ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


2079 E. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S. A. 


BUILDERS OF 
Full Particulars, 


Samples nnd Special Rib Knitting Machinery 
for 


Catalogues on Application. 


| 
Plain, Single } 
Lever or with | . 
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Numberof Feeds, 
4 to 12, according 
to style and di- 
ameter of machine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters, 
etc. 


We build 
Loopers, 


Ribbers and © 7 iii ia Automatic 


other Ma- 


chinery for Se : 
Knitting f ae Ribbed 
Mills : ae 


— 
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% 
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sotsienan Pai | Underwear 
A Complete = al 

lncofhul =~ | Machine 
Automatic and 

1-8 Automatic . wey quo 


and gents’ ribbed 


Seamless | : 

. underwear, union 
Hosiery “ =. : suits, etc., plain 
Machinery. ~ 3 and shaped. 
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For Knitting Machines 
Using Automatic Stop Motions 


No catching on the surface with wool, 
worsted, mercerized cotton, silk, or 
backing yarns. 






Wound by a Seif Oiling 
Thoroughly Tested Machine. 


SPECIAL 
eee \ oo 
SSS 






High speed machines for all classes of winding 
made with interchangeable parts throughout. 


Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 


Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 
SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted 
Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8" stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Freneh Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 
Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, etc. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., Lrp. 
Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 
Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best French and English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Circles. Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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Jacob K. Altemus is 


Artie to supply the best 
Sos Winding Machinery 
O,. Hosiery Winders and more in particular 


Bobbin Winders, 


Rep in mind that I 


a ays produce ma- 


chines that are right 


D sctiine nothing go out 


hat is not satisfactory 
before delivery. 


The Greatest Bobbin Winder for Skeins Ever Built. 
Ewer; 


eponatactnres should investigate warping and beaming machin- 
ery, warp splitting as well, 


SJ iek Spoolers, Quillers, Warpers, Twisters, etc. 


Sena for full information and prices. 


Textile Machinery 


2824 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THESE 


Water Towers 


Tippett & Wood 


They provide a 


storage for water un- 


der pressure, and are 


7 


el 
Sea 
ad 
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tak 
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o- 
ae 
1 
iz 
se 
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valuable for fire pro- 
tection and _ personal 
uses 


The T. & W. Tow- 


ers do not fall or 
leak. 


All Sizes Built 


Plans and prices 
given on application. 


Address 


POM Tippett & Wood 


Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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Shuttles for all Textile purposes and 
Sundry Special Loom devices 


Never=-Slip 
Cop Spindles and Tubes 


Filling-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 

Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 

inlet tie te in connection with our Never- 
peer too a Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 


and all 
Foreign Countries antee that with our combination of Never- 


Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 
run with longer cops than used at present, at 
a much faster rate of speed 


Shuttle with Spindle Raised 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


m~ 
Never-Slip Cop 

Tube 
Patent applied 


for 
Shuttle with Spindle Lowered. 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 79611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Write for Catalog 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 
363-373 Rider Avenue, New York City 


NEAR MOTT AVENUE SUBWAY STATION 


Electric and Automatic 


Warp Stop Motion for Silk, Wool and Cotton 


Simplicity ! Pertection! 
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HARWOOD'S MACHINERY 


Increases Production, Improves Quality, Decreases Labor Cost. 











Aprons of All Hinds 
We build about thirty different styles of spike aprons adapted to the various kinds of stock our feeders are called 
upon to handle. Our policy is and will be to put in our aprons the best materials and workmanship money 
can buy. We know we could make cheaper aprons by using cheaper materials and less expensive labor, and 
it wail take manufacturers some years to find us out. The apron would LOOK nearly as well, but would 
WEAR only two or three years instead of from five to ten or twelve. Do not trust the man who says he can 
sell you aprons cheaper than we can. He can do it (and so could we), but you pay the bill in the end. The 


best is none to good and is the cheapest in the long run. 


Call on us for particulars and information about all matters relating to Feeding Machinery. 


GEORGE S. HARWOOD & SON, 


53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 










Cloth Washers, Dye Tubs, Vats, Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, Special Machinery, 
Brass Founders, Tanks, To Order. 


Hopkins Machine Works, inc. 


BRIDGETON, R. I. 


Providence Office, 49 Westminster St. 





Spindles and Dye Tub Valves, 
Flyers, for Cloth Guides, etc. 
Cotton, Wool, Send for our Bronze or 


latest Catalogue 


Silk, Flax, etc. and Price List Porcelain Rings. 


Pe a eC : ee ee Ro 
ER SCOR i 
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SPoOoocLkL AND BOBBIN MACHINERY 
Complete Equipment 


OF THE 


MOST MODERN TOOLS 


25% SAVED 
Over the Old Methods 


Send for Catalogue and Particulars to 
THE 


AUTOMATIO SPOOL TURNING LATHE AUTOMATIC BOBBIN LATHE 


How Many O6-inch Belts Have You? 


Do you Know you can Lace 500 of them 
Free of Charge by getting a 


JacKson Belt Lacer? 


And lace each belt in three minutes? And do 
it in such a way that the belts can be shortened 
or lengthened in a few seconds to meet any 
emergency ? And thatthe lacing won’t break ? 
And that it passes over the smallest pulley 
without noise, slipping or friction? If you 
don’t know these things, it’s because you’ve 
missed five minutes very pleasant reading of a 
little booklet we send to interested parties. 
Better send for it to day and learn about this 
free beit-lacing proposition. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. 


Birdsboro, Pennsylvania. 
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“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS AND FANS 


BELT DRIVEN ano 

For Wool, Cotton Stock, MOTOR DRIVEN 
Yarn, StocKings, 

Underwear, Etc. 






























] 


sasgaiil 
‘es ememeeeeeaia 





‘Hurricane’? Fan, Style No. 2. 
rite tor Catalogues. 





Truck Yarn Dryer. 





COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 

: BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, (HROMING, Etc. 
Screw 

Hydvaulic and Lever Presses rr 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING ‘MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fairbairn Lawson Combe Barbour, Ltd. 


LAWSON BRANCH, 
Hope Foundry. LEEDS. England. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE 


AND OF 
Special Machinery for the Manufacture of Twines, 
ALSO OF 
GOOD’S COMBINED HACKLING AND SPREADING MACHINE, 
LONG REACH SCREW-GILL DRAWING FRAMES, 
CHAIN-GILL DRAWING FRAMES with Apron Head, 
PATENT HIGH-SPEED HORIZONTAL AND AUTOMATIC SPINNING FRAMES FOR MANILLA, 
AND OTHER 
Special Machinery for the manufacture of Rope Yarns and Binder Twine. 

































































IMPROVED LAYINC MACHINES. HASKELL-DAWES TUBING TWISTERS 


BROWNELL’S PATENT TWISTING AND LAYING MACHINES FOR TWINE. 





Complete Plans and Estimates for Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl Twine Factories 
and Steam Ropeworks. 
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aah Providence Machine ¢o. 


aT | aml, Ht 


2 or (ioe Improved Cotton 
rant ® 
| Roving Frames 


rn 
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\We "a, \mproved Worsted 
Roving Frames 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD BRUSHES 


rar carps Manchester, N.H. 


LAT CARDS 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. nevorvixe F 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 


and price. 
THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


THE L. M. BOWES COMPANY, 


Every Description of Fine Leather for Textile Use. 
CHARLES CAIN, SON & GREENWOOD, 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Silk. 


451 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Farrel Foundry @ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 


Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. Heavy Transmission Machinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc.’ 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


CHARLES S. BARTON, Pres. and Treas. Established 1837. 
GEORGE 8. BARTON, Secretary. Incorporated 1867. 


Rice, Barton & Fales 
Machine and Iron Company. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printing Machines 


From ONE to.FOURTEEN COLORS, 
for ALL KINDS OF FABRICS. 
ALSO 


Duplex Printing Machines, | Forcing Machines, 
Color Kettles, | Copper Printing Rollers, 
Winders for Greys, etc. 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S.A. 
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“20th CENTURY” 
. 


Dryers for Wool and Cotton Stock, 
Yarn, Stockings and Underwear. 
Carbonizers, Ventilating Fans, Yarn 
and Wool Scouring Machines, Cloth 
Washing and Dyeing Machines, Tom 
Toms, Chroming Oxidizing Machines. 





WEB FEED. 


We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Traveler 
and Improved Web Feed. 


Garnett Machines and Pickers. 


: We Recloth or furnish New Metallic Toothed 
~ Cylinders and Feed Rolls, 


AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY CO., 


9th and Westmorland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘* WEITELEY, BUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


Wii toloyrSoWse 


i7.@@, 


LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all deseriptions of 
Teniering and Drying Machines. 


Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 
3 Cotton Dryer. 


Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 


Cross Raising Machines, Wool Scour- 
ing Machines, 


Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 
Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Wapping Mills with Patent Sectional 
Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &c. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


Second-hand Tentering Machines in 
SELF-ACTING MULE. good repair at /ow prices. 
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PINDLES 


EASTON 


AND 


BURNHAM 


NMIACHINE 


PAWTUCKET, 


R. I. 


REPAIRS 
FOR 
RABBETH 


SPINDLES 





Green’s Air Heater 


recovers the waste heat in the boiler flue gases so 
that it may be applied to Drying, Flax, Wool, Paper, 
Sugar, Timber, Grain, Fabrics, Clothes in Laundries, 
etc., and for heating shops and buildings. It is also 
used in water-gas plants. as at Newburgh, N. Y., to 
recover the heat in the escaping gases when “ blow- 
ing-up By actual tests it has shown savings of 12 to 
154 of the total fuel used. 

The heater is constructed much like a Green Fuel 
Economizer, except that the air is torced through 
groups of tubes arranged in series instead of all 
tubes at once in parallel asin the Economizer This 
is shown in the illustration above. The cold air 
enters the heater at the end near the chimney, 
where the flue gases are the coolest, andleavesfrom 
the group of tubes at the boiler or furnace, where 
the flue gases are the hottest. In this way the great- 
est average difference of temperature between the 
gases outside and the air inside and, consequently, 
the greatest. efficiency in heat transmission, is ob- 
tained. The exteriors of the tubes are kept free of 
soot by automatic scrapers, as in the Economizer. 
Where water is to be heated, as well as air, the 
Econo'nizer and Heater may be installed together. 

In an 8 hour test upon a Heater containing 250 
pipes the following results were obtained : 


Air per minute entering at 54°F .... 4616 cu. ft. 
Final temperature of air F 
Temperature of flue gases entering 


Coal used per 8 hours .........+++.++++-5150 lbs. 


The heat taken up by the air per minute is 12,642 
B. T. U., equal to 14% of the heat recovered in the 
boilers. 

As the boilers would use in a year of 300 days 772 
tons of coal, the Heater does work to the extent of 
144 of this, or 108 tons, worth at 4.00 per ton, $432. 
This is an income of about 23¢ on the cost of the Heat 
er. Where it is not required to make the air so hota 
still higher efficiency may be obtained. Write for 
Pamphlet ‘TW ” on the Air Heater, and ask also for 
our Catalog of Fans, Blowers, Exhausters and Steam 
and Hot Water Heating Coils. 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


Oto. H. aiEson (Sole Builders of the Green Fuel 
Economizer in this country.) 
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COMPOUND—THAT’S WHY 
Barney Compound Ventilating Fans Ventilate, Purify, and Dry. 


Notice the compound feature—it does the work. 


They force out all atmosperie impurities and draw in 
pure air. They often double capacity of drying rooms, 
expel loose steam from dye houses—preventing conden- 


sation, cool spinning rooms. 


The Barney System ts the 
most economical, 


TELL US YOUR PROBLEM. 
WRITE TODAY. FREE TRIAL OF FAN, 


BARNEY VENTILATING FAN Works, 24-28 Binford St., Boston, Mass. 


SAVE eower = Dust Proof Oil Hole Covers 
OIL o_- aa are a dividend paying investment 


Their use largely increases machine efficiea- 
ey by insuring clean oil on every bearing 
all the time. See that they are on all your 
machinery whether you build or buy. 


Postal will bring Samples and Catalog. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


e+ BUILDERS OF... 
Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


Raw Woo. AND COTTON MACHINE, 


SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER- WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


P. 0. Box K, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring Woolen, Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins — Slubbing— Raw Cotton and Wool, 


Waste, Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, etc. 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO i2 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


SutpHuR Hostery MACHINE. SuLPHUR SKEIN MACHINE, 


TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 





Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. ,, Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin- 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
Iows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted. Made 
either single, double or triple. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D. R. HENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. J. Successors to KENYON BROS, 


Long Distanee Telephone—Somerville 21. 














-RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
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WATER WHEELS, | 
Horizontal and Vertical. P ressur e Hy dr o-Extr actor 


Iron Flumes and Penstocks. For Extracti 
xtracting Water From Cloth. 


Rotary Fire Pumps. 
Centrifugal Pumps. 

Head Gate Apparatus. 
Water Wheel Regulators. 
Rotary Fulling Mills. 
Rotary Cloth Washers. 
Rotary Knit Goods Washers. 
Combined R’y Washers 

and Washer for Knit Goods. 
Felt R’y Washers 
















Endless 
and Rotary Felling Mills- 
Hammer Falling Stocks. 
Dolly Washers. 

Crank Fulling Mills. 

Crank Knit Goods Washers. 
Wringing and Rinsing Mehs. 
Reel Dyeing Machines. 
Carbonizing Machines. 
Bleaching Machines for 
Chloride of Lime and 
Peroxide of Sodium. 



















Dye Tubs and Rinsers. 








Wool Washers. 
ig a Extracts thoroughly ae é 
: Ca and uniformly. Requi 
less power than Centrifugal ti om 
ors. 









Boston Office 
KiLy » Main Office and Works 
elephone No. Main 2626 OR A : 
NGE, MA 
ss. 
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Automatic Wool Washers 


PARALLEL RAHE 





Ghe “STONE DRYER,” for Wool, Cotton, Rags, Etc. 
CARBONIZING MACHINERY, ETC. 


Fa | =— , mini 
Fulling Mills, Cloth Washers, 


WOOL OPENERS, SELF FEEDS, DUSTERS 
—_—$———<—<—X—“—<—K———X——O 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY, “"z.2*" 
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WILSON & CO., BARNSLEY, Limited 


Absolutely secure ” % Added Strength and 
ecmtination ot eu — BARREL: BNGEAND. Absolute Boeurity 
m@ Specialties: PATENT ‘“‘LOCKFAST”’’ 


and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 

TRADE Mans. CONDITIONING BOB- 

BINS, Impervious 

to Steam, Moisture 
or Oil. 

GOLD MEDAL St. Louis, 

PATENT v7 1904, DIPLOMA 4d’Hon. 

Loose Shields ‘ Tae ane ’ neur Liege, 1905. Highest Samples and Prices 
Impossible. = : ™ Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Increase Efficiency and Re- 
duce Cost of Operation. 





Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway 


A PERFECT CLOTH EXPANDER 


The recent invention of Wm. 
Mycock, an English cotton manu. 
facturer. Hundreds sold in 


Great Britian and on the Conti- 


nent. Large bleacheries in this 
country where it has been placed 
on trial are delighted with it. 
Gets the full width of goods, with 
perfectly even tension both ways. 
Can be attached to calenders or 
cans. Put it on trial. 


w wv 
Patented in United States, Cam. 
ada, Great Britain and Continen 
tal countries. Infringements will 
be prosecuted. 


THOMAS LEYLAND & CO., GO INDIA sT., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
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“ Always Safe and Reliable. Ask Yoar Friends.” 


The First Cost of the 


Caldwell Tank 
and Tower 


is practically the only cost. 
The tank is made of Red 
Gulf Cypress, which is so 
durable as to be called 
‘*everlasting,’”’ and _ the 
Tower is the personifica- 
tion of strength and stabil- 
ity. They require no bol- 
stering up, or other repairs. . > 
ad anetue ine a tH Sen CELEBRATED 
cident. 
We have scores of satis- 2S ° 
fied users in your own ||| Steam Finishing Machines 
section whom we will be 
glad to refer you to. Our , eS ed 
illustrated catalogue and if or 9 ace Lustering 


price list sent on request. 


WwW. E. CALDWELL Co., | 
Louisville, Ky. | || PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO 


Tanks { Steel-Wo00d) qowers i . 
( Galvanized 5 , | > Te 
Wind Mills-Pumps-Gas Engines | Springfic ld Vermont 


Send for Treatise on Steam Finishing 


The American 


WROUGHT STEEL 
PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 
It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 
It clamps to the shaft perfectly — keys and 
= _ set-screws superfluous. 

> Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 

“a i of different sizes. 
Pesested ta the United States Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 


and Foreign Countries. ; 
Gmuis turing. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 


The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, : : PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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ohe Hussong Dyeing Machine 


Patented Nov. 6, 1900. April 9,1901. Nov. 29,1904. June5, 1906. 


THE ONLY MACHINE THAT WILL DYE SUPHUR BLACK SUCCESSFULLY. 








This illustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circulation of 
Carriage, with 300-pound Yarn Machine suspended. dye-liquor through the yarn when in operation 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 
Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, 


Saving of Dyestuff, 
Saving of 75% In Labor, Makes No Waste Whatever, 


No Friction on the Material. 
Requires but Little Power to Operate. 


Leaves the Yarn and Slubbing It its Natural Condition, 


nie American Dyeing Machine Co. Office 609 Pearl St, Camden, N. J. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


a 


Be aa he ae 


The Hogg Patented Card Feeders 


for woolen and worsted cards are not an im- 
itation but a radical departure in card feeding. 


Our feeders have all the good features experience has found necessary 
in card feeding. 


They combine simplicity, strength, durability and unformity in quantity 
and quality. 

We guarantee the results and allow you to judge its value to you in 
your mill. 

We positively guarantee that our Feeders will not sort or separate the 
long and short stock, which insures more perfect goods. 

Positively no rolling or balling of the stock, which preserves the 
spinning quality of the fiber. 


Lf you will write us, we will give you every opportunity to investigate for yourself. 


The James Hogg Machine Company, amsterdam, N. Y. 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. 


EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. 


JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


Post Office Square Building 


79 Milk Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


- « « SOLE IMPORTERS OF . 


ASA LEES « CO., Limited, 


TEXTILE MACHINERY, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE ACCENTS FOR 


JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- 
inery for Cotton, Worste "and Silk 


GEO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Makers of every 
Descriptiou of Looms, etc. 


JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, 
Hemp and Jute Preparing and Spinning Machinery. 


GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, etc. 


JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards, 


ALSO 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS,, Hardened and Tempered Steel 
Card Clothing for Cotton. 


WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. 


AGENTS 


LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 
ers of Leather Embossing Machinery, etc., ete. 

R. CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 

GOODBRAND & CGO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
Reels, etc. 

JOSHUA KERSHAW & SON, an Skins, etc. 

GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, etc. 

BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 

CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Worsted, etc. 


FOR 
DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 


COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
CO., Core.aroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


JOSEPH STUBBS - 


Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns. 


PATENT Qu ICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME. 


IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Patent Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOA 


, BOSTON, MASS. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
AND UNIFORM. 


Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 


AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 
Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ “Fast Black” Soap. - Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CoO., 


119 SOUTH FOURTH pTREwe, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres, FRANK B. COMINS, Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on _ recomend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the Wertd. 


The last twenty years receiving the HIG ST AWARDS 


this country and Europe for its Ki8-MoIs TENING OYSTEM, 
HIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


he onl stem adopted In the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet “T’’ on Numidification. 
bs paenodiee will at once be taken against Infringers and users of infringements- 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Empire Bldg, ATLANTA, CA. 


STEAM TRArS 

WEW FEATURES ; . Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 
mas | DINSMORE 
ures, returning the Con- ; 


densation back into 
Boller or Discharging 


+ 
to Hot Well, Tank, or — 
Atmosphere, S ae ji M | | | 
! . . 

No Elastic Gaskets, f 2 : me 

all Joints Ground oy . Sewin 

Metal and Metal. 

4 
SEND FOR 


Catalogues A, B and C | 
ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. y No. 9—Portable 


ALBANY, IN. Ww. Foot-Power 
Established 1870. 


FRED’K TOWNSEND, Pres. JAMESH. BLESSING, Gen. Mer. Rotary Sewing 


Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 


Olass A Return Trap 


For use in 


Cotton Mills, It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 


Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Reoms 


and Factories. at the Fulling Mill, Shears, C ian 


, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, ete., or any of the different 
Seamless Woven and lInishing ne ; : til i] 
Rubber lined EUREKA finishing processes in textile mills. 
COTTON HOSE, has no 
equal. Send for circu. Manufactured by the 
(Trade Mark.) lar and testimonials, 


Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904, DINSMORE MANUFACTURING C0., 
EUREKA FIRE HOSE Co. 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 








a 
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uUsH THY 


JACQUARD 


Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


> THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 


Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 


Cylinder Motion. Representatives 


H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 
Alexander & Garsed, 
Charlotte, N.G 


TORRANCE MFG. C0. 


HARRISON, Ne J- 


Tormawoe, AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards, The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 


ALSO 
CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Swes card fly. 


Write for particulars. 


Catalogue upon request. 








L. B. BRAINERD, ¥. B. ALLEN, J. B. PIERCE, 
President. Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. 


L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 
Ass’t Secretary. 





TEAM USERS of this country have 
upwards of 90,000 Steam Boilers 
under the inspection and insurance 

supervision of this company. 


New ENGLAND 
DEPARTMENT 


101 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


Cc. E. ROBERTS, 
Manager. Ase’t Manager, 


LL. F. FALSS 


MANUFACTURER 
AND 


SEWING MACHINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 


50-IN. MACHINE 





eo ——o. MASS. 


MACHINERY . A. 
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THE MOST ECONOMICAL WAY of dry- 
ing cloth or yarn is on a Cell Dryer. This machine has 
no buckets, scoops or siphons to bother, no stuffing boxes 
to leak or absorb power, no trains of gears to make a noise, 
no frame full of steam or can heads to radiate heat. It 
occupies but one sixth of the space of an ordinary cylinder 
dryer, but it does the work and does it fast and well. The 
Cell Dryer is simple, compact, efficient and inexpensive 
to buy, install and operate. Write to 15 State Street, 


Boston, for latest list of users. 


VACUUM PROCESS COMPANY. 


INCREASE YOUR 
STOCK SPACE 1/3 
By Handling Your 

Cases With 


Economy 
Np aN Steel 
ES eee Tiering 


STITCHED COTTON DUCK } 


BELTING al Machines 





Also Saves 


EE a btn tL | TIME, 
DON’T FORCET THAT LABOR and 


ys yu can Save 75 cis. on a dollar by using 
‘G enuine G andy ’’in the place of leather ff Damaged Stock 
b elts That's an important item —its w« = } | 

remembering, because there are other fea- 

tures of equal importance attached to it. Write for 

wear for instance, genuine gandy will outlast Descriptive 

from two to halfa d« aan eee belts, and P hl 

will run in steam and gas heat or water amp et 

without injury, making it partie ularly de Today, 


sirable for bleachers, dyehouses and tex- . 
Economy Engineering Company, 


tile mills in general. 
» é 58-64 N. Jefferson Street, 
THE GANDY BELTING CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
_ BALTIMORE.MD. 


PATENTED 187 
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General Electric Company 


Electric Power for Textile Mills 


Curtis Steam Turbines 


The simple design, small floor 
space, perfect mechanical opera- 
tion and rugged construction of 
the CURTIS STEAM TURBINE 
GENERATOR combine to make 
it the ideal power plant unit. 
It is always ready for work. 


Induction 
Motors 


Over 100,000 horse power 
in General Electric Com- 
pany’s Motors is in use or 
under contract for textile 
mill motor drive. The 
many advantages of motor 
drive are found in saving in 
cost of plant, increased 
production, sub-division of 
power and increased power. 


The General Electric Company employs specialists 
trained in textile work whose services are at the 
disposal of engineers or manufacturers for consul- 
tation or advice on textile mill power problems. 


Mill Power Office Principal Office ; 
84 State St., New York Office 


Boston, Mass. Schenectady, N. Y. 44 Broad St. 


Southern Office, Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 











7 WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. | 
) WOOL BURRING and PICKING MACHINERY 
4 CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY 
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The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, IIASS, 
















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rorls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. NoLeatherCovering Bill. 
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FRANK B. KENNEY, Manager. 


T.C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


LOWELL, MASS. 


WARPING, BALLING AND 
BEAMING MACHINERY 
PATENT EXPANSION 


COMBS 





Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N.C. 





“Coronation” 
Mill 
Sewing 
Machines. 


Sews any fabric, 
wet or dry, thin 
or thick, fine 
stitch or coarse 
stitch. 











SOMERVILLE, 
MASS. 









Send for 








STEAM FINISHING MACHINE. 





Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


R. He. HOop 
1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Successor to THOMAS RAMSDEN, 
Maker of 


Worsted Machinery 


For Preparing, Finishing Gills and Drawing Boxes 


New Screws made and 
old ones repaired and thoroughly case-hardened. 


Repairs and new parts for curled hairmachinery. Fallers 
of every description made. Change Gears, 5-8, 7-16, 3-8 and 
14 inch ogy. ept on hand. All kinds of new Fluted 
Rollers, for Combs, Gills, Drawing and Spinning; also 
Refluting old ones. Improved Roller Covering Machine, 



























































Catalogue. 









Se 
x. | go ¥ Sent on Trial. 


BLEACHING, DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINERY. 


Removal Notice 


A constantly increasing business 
has crowded us out of our present 
quarters, Nos 23-25S0.4th St. We 
have purchased the five-story 


building at 507 Ludlow St., Phila- 
delphia, where largely increased 
storage room and better facilities 
will enable us to carry a much 
reater variety of stock and so take 
setter care of our customers than 
ever before. 


The J. L. N. Smythe Co. 





as 
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Order now and 


* — — a & ad 
Lr oo) MMOLE! a) 
La silt oe) |) SEAS tie 
WORK mata Dat 8 


i a) 


save $23.00 


=e | A New Seven Volume Work on 
Textile Manufacturing. 


Ready for Dellvery December Ist. 


Sent to you absolutely free for five days 
examination, as soon as books come from the 


press. 
them if not. 


Keep them if satisfactory. Return 


It does not cost you a penny to 


see them for yourself. 


Cyclopedia of Textile Work. 


We will be glad to have you examine this set of books without paying 
anything in advance—without running the risk of any expense—and 
without obligating yourself to buy. Simply have us reserve a set for 
you before we go to press. The regular price of the Cyclopedia is $42.00. 

o introduce this set of books to textile workers and secure immediately 
a sufficient number of orders to warrant our increasing the first edition 
and thus reduce cost of manufacture, we will lav aside 1,000 extra sets 
for the first thousand persons who send in their reservations. These 
reservation orders are not binding, but simply mean that we may send 
the books for five days free examination as soon as they are off the press. 
Then if you keep them you need pay only 


$19.00 Instead of $42.00. 


No orders will be accepted at this price after November 15th. 


This new Cyclopedia is the most complete and comprehensive work on 
textile manufacturing that has ever been published. It contains infor- 
mation that has never been in print before, matter that ordinarily is 
found only in the private note-book of the superintendent. Over five 
years has been spent in compiling the material fo. this work. It has 
been written by practical men in simple, concise language; free from 
all difficult mathematics and theory, so as to be within the comprehension 
of the man who has had but little education. Our chief object in pub- 
lishing this Cyclopediais to acquaint textile workers with the character 
of the instruction of the AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
For this reason we are willing to offer the public instruction papers that 
we have heretofore kept exclusively for our own students. 


Brief Table of Contents. 


VOLUME I. 
Cotton Fibre; Picking; Carding; Combing; Drawing; Ring and Mule 


Spinning. 
VOLUME II. 


Wool; Washing; Picking; Woolen Carding; Worsted Carding; Woolen 
Spinning; Combing; Worsted Drawing; Worsted Spinning. 


‘VOLUME III. 

Simple Designs: Sateens; Backed and Ply Fabrics; Velvet; Jacquard 

and Leno 
VOLUME IV. 

Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Warp Preparation; Plain Weaving; Fancy 
Looms; Jacquards; General Loom Fixing. 


VOLUME V. 


Cylinder Spring Knitting Machines; Latch Needle Knitting; The Lamb 
System; Hosiery Machines. 
VOLUME VI. 


Textile Chemistry; Textile Coloring; Mordants; Natural Dyestuffs; 
Artificial Dyestuffs: Analysis of Fabrics. 


VOLUME VII. 
Wet Finishing; Dry Finishing; Processes for 


Finishing 
Fabric. ; Machines Used. 


Standard 


American School of Correspondence, 
3109-10 Armour Ave., Chicage, Ill. 


3,000 Pages of Instruction. 
Size of page, 7 x 10 inches. 
Seven handsome volumes bound in 


half red morocco leather. Printed on 
finest quality paper. Full indexed. 


2,000 Illustrations 


help to bring out clearly every feature 
ofthe text. There are hundreds of 
valuable dlagrams, tables and formu- 
las. Supplemented with a carefully 
prepared list of test questions, thus 
combining the advantages o! a text. 
book with a reference work. 


Brief List of Authors. 


Fenwick cay. Head of Department 
of Textile Design, Lowell Textile 
School. 

Louis A. Olney, Head of Department 
of Textile Chemistry and Dyeing, 
Lowell Textile School. 

M,. A. Metcalf, Managing 
“The Textile American.” 

H. William Nelson, Head of Depart- 
ment of Weaving, Lowell Textile 
School. 

John F. Timmermann, Formerly with 
Central Woolen Company, Wilton 
Woolen Company, etc. 

Charles C. Hedrick, Mechanical 
Engineer, Lowell Machine Shop. 

Miles Collins, Superintendent of Abbot 
Worsted Company. 

Clarence Hutton, Textile Editor, Ameri. 
can School of Correspondence. 


Director, 


COUPON CUT HERE 


American School of Correspond- 
ence, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please reserve set “Cyclopedia of 
Textile Work,” aud ship to me as soon 
as ready by prepaid express on 5 days 
examination. If satisfactory, I agree 
to pay 82.00 at that time and $2.00 per 
every month thereafter until the reser- 
vation price, $19.00, is paid. If not 
satisfactory I will notify you within 5 
days from receipt of books and you will 
send them free of all cost to me 


Name 


Address 
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Uniform humidity 
day by day from card room to cioth room gives 


Uniform quality 


The finest stock, the best machinery and the 
most skillful operatives count for little where 
unfavorable atmospheric conditions exist. The 
Bell System produces the best of English at- 
mospheric conditions and automatically main- 
tains them regardless of climatic changes. 

No squirting of steam or water into the rooms, 
no uneveness of atmosphere, no condensation, 
no unhealthful conditions for the operatives. 







for further facts and full information write 


Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co, 97-103 cedar st., New York. 


The United Water Improvement Co. 
Pressure and Gravity Filters. 













Intermittent and Con- 


— ct yas dr eet 


tinuous Water Soften- 





ing Apparatus, manu- 
factured under the 
Hungerford System of 
Water Purification. 







CHURCHILL HUNGERFORD, Inventor and Manager. 


Also the Vosmaer System of Water Sterilization by means of Ozone. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


15th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Room 1410 Pennsylvania Bldg. 
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“Compo” Cork Insert Loom Clutches are not affect- 
ed by wear, dust, oil er atmospheric conditions 


They always remain clean—pick up the load quick- 
ly—do not require adjustment and transmit twice 
as much Torque as leather-faced clutches 


THE AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY has 
adopted Cork Jnsert clutches, 


THE CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
of Worcester, Mass. (licensee), is shipping more than 
100 looms so equipped per month, 


THE AMOSKEAG MFG. CO. (licensee), is 
rapidly equipping its Wo <all clutches and loom 
clutches with Cork Inserts, 


THE CROMPTON-THAYER LOOM COMPANY 
of Worcester, Mass., (licensee), has adopted the 
**Compo’’ Cork Insert clutch for practically its entire 
output, 


THE WOOD WORSTED COMPANY has order- 
ed 1000 looms and will soon order 500 more looms 
fitted with Cork Jnsert clutches for the new mill now 
being erected at Lawrence, Mass., 


Write for full particulars 


National Brake and Clutch Company ‘302° wu.* 


Boston, Mass. 
WM. W. WHITCOMB, Pres’t LAWRENCE WHITCOMB, Treas. 


Aiton Machine Co. 


New York Harrison, N. J. 


NEW YORK —HARAISON.» 


ARTHUR S. BEveEs, President. 
Tuos. A. Arron, Vice-President. 


JOHN S. SHOWELL, Sec. 


PRESSES * 


Power, Screw, Lever, Knuckleana Hydraulic 


Our presses are made to meet all conditions 
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Bocume ARLINGTON MACHINE Works um 


FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 


The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS, 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S. A. 


*ACOB WALDER, s2czharse* Shasteet IVE AT LS 
Paterson, N.J. = riveral Discount to Dealers. 


VULCANIZED RuBBER ROLLS FoR ALL MECHANICAL PuRPOSES 


Also Power 
Wringers of 
all Sizes and 
Descriptions 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 99 Chambers St., N. Y. City 


Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no covers, < 


Shaw’s “‘ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER co. 


Incorporated 1899 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
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Send for Catalogue 


Drying Machinery | 


” Ventilating pre 
a Specialty 
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PicKers 


Our rawhide drop box loom pickers will be found to be uniform 


in length and thickness. 


They are free from warp and are ready 


for the loom without filing or fitting. 


Garland Mfg. 


Formerly 


Co., Saco, Maine. 


Loom Picker Co. 








That are Exactly Right 


EXCELSIO 
WOOL OIL 
COMPOUND 


Wool, C« 


effects 


TEX TILE 


The best lubricating and 


Washes out easily. 


Saponifies perfectly. 


softening product for 
»xtton, Wool and Cotton mixed. For some 


manufacturers #¢ e/:minates the scouring process which 
is required with all other wool oils. 
large 
clean goods and superior fabric. 
the cards. 


In all cases it 
time and soap, insures 
/t will not gum in 
Write for samples, prices and particulars. 


saving in 


Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


MANUFPACTURERS 


Are invited to ask about our new brand of 


Undoubtedly 
Standard 


vo. Ss. ROOFPIN 


Uuquestionable 
Superiority 


Made of fine wool felt, chemically treated, coated on both sides, waterproof and durable, guaranteed. 
The LINCOLN WATERPROOF CLOTH Co., 


Correspondence Solicited. 


A. Ge THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 


AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 
Honing of all kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Bound Brook, N. J. 


Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 
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aT : a Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
items that that you don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 
AMERICAN SUPPLYCO., 7 7 1 
°° 
monsencee” IN Mill Supplies. 


AS H ww OR TH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing Of Every Description 


FALL, RIVER, MASS. 


Thread and Silk % Pp O O L sy of any description 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3’ dia. 

















We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and pricés seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 














WILLIAM SCHOFIELD co. | CARDER’S TOOLS 
Krams hve. formerly Church St, Manayunk, Phila, Pa, PATENT 


IRON FOUNDERS CLAMPS. 
AND TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS 


quis — 


Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser. 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing with a variety 
of all other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Pickers, 
Automatic Square ana Cone Willows, “Schofield 
termediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- 


ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons, 


Special Machinery Built General Machinery Repai | 
nery u ene ac ery epairs Send for circular. 
¢ Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty £ | Ww H BROW ; r oe Mechanic Streets 
.s . 9 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


> Eight Thonsand Sets in Operation in This Country and Europe. 


A partial list of manu- 
facturers who have 
Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- 
leys in operation, trans- 
mitting from ONE TO 
FORTY HORSEPOWER: 

National Biscuit Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind., 300 sets. Merri- 

1ack Mfg. Co., Lowell. Mass. 
20 sete. Arnold Print Works, 
No. Adams, Mass. 11 sets. 
John & James Dobson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 34 sets. Stinson 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa , 40 
sets. Frederick J. Falding, 
New York, N. Y., 20 sets. 


| , ee Save THEN 
atts By Mooern 
ar Ra 
| Pr Enoweers ">, “—FQuiPMENT 





& 
nd PA 
HEATING SYSTEMS, 
RovweER RANTS & SPECIALTIES 


Smith & Winehester | 
Co., So. Windham, Conn. 
250 sets. Furguson & 
McRae, Belfast, Irelend, 





25 sets. aterenntile Laun- AIGH BS Lorv PRESSURE BoicERS 

Ppa a IECHAN CAL VENTS LATION ,O18C PANS EC. 
Moen, W ester, Mass., 

cocci: | eee eee oe 
ennison Tag Co, Bos- ‘ 

ton, Mase, ages number STEEL STACKS, TANKS, ETC. 


Machine Co., Hewtse, WRouGHTE CAST IRON PIPING Late a tae 
Milin, neenae. Mess. ra ahaa fy oe es 

3 sets. \ 

Send toG. FRANK EVANS, 1288 Center Street, 25 WoRTH 77 Sr. PAE PHA Ph, 
Newton Center, Mass.. for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Trade-marking Fabrics 


is reduced to a science by use of 


The Kaumagraph Process. 


The most elaborate Trademarks are reproduced in fine detail on goods of any class, at small expense. 
The stamps are furnished in silver, gold and all colors and no machinery, paint or ink is required. 


Samples on request. 


Kaumagraph Co., 156 Fifth Ave. New York. 


The Lane Patent Steel Frame 


CANVAS 
MILL BASKET 


showing Lane Canvas Basket Frame with renewable 
hard wood shoes attached to bottom rods. 

The number of frame members is increased in the larger 
sizes, and heavier steel is also used. 


Kye Joint. 

The upright members of Lane Basket frames are at- 
tached to the noop by means of eye joints, forming a 
se mi-flexible connection which is proof against breaking, 
no matter what the usage. 

Lane Basket Frame steel is a special quality and round, this shape affording greatest stiffness and 
resiliency without breaking or bending out of shape. 


Full illustrated Catalog No. 31 with discounts, on application. 


W. T. LANE & BROTHER, Manufacturers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Sold by Principal Mill Supply Houses. 


Saves 


A portable elevator that 
a lot of 2 a". d t f handii 
Seeract Meow = i reduces cost of handling 


Cases, bales and heavy packages are placed in 
position with ease and economy. One man 
can easily handle 800 lbs. We have received 
many gratifying letters from representative 
mills where it is in use with saving and satis- 

faction. Let us tell you how it will 

save time, storage room and expense in 


your mill, 


Send for catalogue and list of users. 


JOHN E. LARRABEE, 
No. 9 Market St., AMSTERDAM, N.Y, 
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STEPHENSON 


Bar Belt Dressing 


Appeals to a man’s common sense. Proves 
its worth every time it is tried on a slipping belt. 

Call on your dealer or send us 2c. for a 
testing sample stating if for Leather, Rubber 
or Canvas belts. No ONE kind is good for 
ALL belts. 


Stephenson Mfg. Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 


important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. 


THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINULE TUBE 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the 
tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and 


important of all, makes PERFECT YARN, Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. 1. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 


REGISTERED 


on a rawhide pinion corresponds to the Sterling 

mark on silver—it denotes the highest degree of per- 

fection. New Process Raw Hide Pinions are the recognized 

standard of excellence. Owing to patent and secret processes of curing the raw 

hide, they contain much more of the vital fibre than other raw hide, and wear 

like iron, They provide a noiseless positive drive—no noise, no 
loss of power. Get our free booklet for the facts. 

We also make accurately cut and planed Metal Gears, in Spurs, Bevels, 

Internals and Racks. 


The New Process Raw HideCo., S*249°5=: 


MORRIS & WALES PHILA 
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Wiruiam Sevuers & Co., taco 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
: HANCERS, 
: and all most approved appliances for the 


THE 66 SELLERS 33 WAKE OF Transmission of Power. 


TD e 
DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 
has a way of holding shafts together, that no 


MACHINE TOOLS. 
other COUPLING can equal. 


INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


SALEI ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 


A Direct Ribbon Warper in which the ¢ 
warp spools traverse and not the warp ‘ 


The longest traverse is eight inches, 
the shortest three inches, the fastest is 
one inch to each revolution of the warp 
spool, the slowest one-eighth of an 
inch to each revolution. Each motion 
is independent of the other — either 
can be changed without stopping the 
machine 


A machine making two warps of the 
longest traverse or four of the shortest 
at the same time $200.00. One making 


four long or eight short at same time 
8225.00, 


Charles H. Knapp 


Cor. Wait and Rye Sts. Paterson, N. J. 












MILL EQUIPMENT 





























"ROPE DRIVING” 


IS THE STEAD ES] AND 
QUIETEST OF ALL SYSTEMS 
| “FOR TRANSMITTING POWER. 


OUR INSTALLATIONS 
‘9 ~—sCCONVINCE 


GEO. V. CRESSON CO. 


~ POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 



















|| POWER DELIVERED TO TWO POINTS 
| THE SAME SOURCE - ONE TENSION. 




















NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. SEND FOR COPY 















gomontcal BLACKMAN FANS try’ mate! eit 


Move air at the rate of 16,000 cubic feet per minute, per horse ' 
power. Greatly improve Dye Houses conditions. Owing to the shape 
of the blades which give the necessary hold on the air to force it ‘| 
through the material without decreasing the volume of air moved 
they give most economical results in drying. Send for particulars. 


| E. M. Nichols, 639 Arch st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Each half section is one solid piece of 
steel—the Latshaw is built for hard service 


It has a very strong hub, small spokes which offer little resistance 
to the air, weighs only about half as much as a cast iron pulley, 
is fitted with interchangeable metal bushings that fit shafts of 
any size within reasonable range and these are only a few of the 
reasons why the Latshaw gives more and better service for every 
dollar of its cost than any pulley made. Write for more reasons. 













The Latshaw Pressed Steel and Pulley Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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There’s a grade of “Breton” Oil tor every textile need. 


Perfect oi's for particular purposes. 





Various kinds of goods call 
; = © Z Manufactured at our own 
for varied treatment. No ee ‘ 
aay works from the finest mat- 

one oil is adapted to all : 
ae erals with careful laboratory 
kinds of goods. To meet ; : 
- tests. Tell us about your 
these requirements, we make : * 
goods and we'll tell you the 


right ** Breton.”” We send 
subject to your approval. 


various grades and _ there is 
**Breton’”’* efficiency in 
everyone. 


SSS eisesse Pritts 


BORNE, SCRYMSER, COMPANY, 135 Front St., New York. 


Boston. Fall River. Philadelphia. Works, Claremont, N. J. 


DIAMOND TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
“C” STREET, ABOVE WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS 


Improved Woolen, Worsted and Cotton Reels, Ring Twisters, Spoolers, Balling Machines, Sun Gill Boxes, Gill Box Screws, 
Fluted Rollers of all de-criptions, Butterworth Rag Pickers and Lumpers, also all Repair Parts for Pickers, Collars and 
Steps for Self-acting Mules, Setting up and Lengthening Self-acting Mules, Movers and Erectors of all kinds of C tton, 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 


JAMES SMITH & CO. FRICTION CLUTCHES 


The Hungerford Filter Corporation 


An organization of experts in the various departments of 
water purification, giving especial attention to the engineering 
and chemical problems involved and offering ifs services as 
contractor to those wishing to install a water purification 
plant for any purpose with the assurance of obtaining maxi- 
mum results and the most advanced ideas. 


308 HARRISON BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 


HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
F | L. z E R S "oman aa: 
WATER SOFTENERS “Covistccs 


There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCERFORD - ELFRETH, 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


~¥ Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 
a 1700 N. I2th St., PHILA., PA. 
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Leviathan Belting. 


How did I first cometotry it? Why one day I came across one of those 
* booklets ” that these ** Leviathan people” are so everlastingly asking you to 
“ask for’ and I saw in it a testimonial that captured me. It was from a min- 
ing engineer whom I knew to be thoroughly ““down-to-date,” and an extra keen, 
close fisted, always-gets-his-money’s-worth buyer. What he said cut a whole 
iceberg with me, and a few weeks later I ordered a *“* Leviathan” totry. That’s 
how I was inoculated. Possibly that same booklet might ** Leviathanize” you 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY 


Sole Manafacturers 
1217-1239 CARPENTER ST., PHILADELPHIA 
55-57 Market St., CHICAGO 120 Peari St., BOSTON 40 Pearl St. BUFFALO 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


& Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 

©)j] &. Sates — a pope of ay <a se Mill Baskets and 

tooms, Mi andin ings a i kin f i 
Fire Pails, Shears and tie ea ae ae 


K. W. Murphey & Co. 


cso and MII] Supplie 


Geo. W. Gerry @ Son, “is: 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


trimmers, Cloth Knives, Et. &% % 


Cumpers, 


Wooland Waste Dusters, 
Rag Dusters, Nappers. 


Improved Cloth Measuring Machines. 
Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 


The Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co. | 
— ~ ‘| =AILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


= |LOOMS 


ExXamilton=-.Corliss Emgine. For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 
Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any size, for all purposes. =| 
New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. Represented in ithe South by 


Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. ©. A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. OG 
. 7 St. Louis Office, 317 Security Building. . E, 


ARE You wneco or CUTS TSRIGLI UM ac a 


SO oes ia Yo Tanners and Manufacturers of 
“4 Ren 5 r SUPERIOR COMBINATION TANNED and OAK-TANRED LEATHER BELT IOS 
POPUL AmUsa Reese Aproy,& Belting Butts, Worsted Comb & Gill Box, Aprons 
PAL LILULE ZINC ra HAL 4 al | 0 ia ig NGRAVING . Tensile strength of Combination Tanned Belting is nearly 100 per cent. 


greater than best Oak Leather made. It is pliable and will transmit 50 per 


NI Wi tae = th : i It will this fact. 
RC ee enn eat, I Dorrance st 39.N- Canal St 
Our Steere a all 4 uk lab'hd I PH aN u PA. NORWICH, CT. - Boston, Mass. Providence, R.I. Chicago, Ill. 
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Official American 


The Textite Wortp Recorp, which tor years has compiled and published the ANNUAL 


Textile Ditectory. 





OrFiciAL Directory oF THE TexTILe INDUSTRIES, has bought the AMERICAN TEXTILE 


Directory, and merged the two Directories, retaining the special features of each, and with 


the combined subscription and sales list of both. 


It is published in two editions, viz.: the Office Edition, price, $3.00, and the Travelers’ 


Edition, smaller in size, with thin paper and flexible binding, price, $2.00. 


The combination 


price for the Textite Wortp Recorp and Drrectory is $3.00 per year with the 


Travelers’ Edition, and $4.00 per year with the Office Edition. 


THE MAP FEATURE was originated by the Textile 
World in 1894, and is copyrighted. There are 19 of these 
textile maps, which show only the cities and towns where 
there are textile establishments, l 


A COMPLETE DIRECTORY OF MILLS including 
Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, together with the Dye- 
ing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and 
other Textile Establishments. 


Full information is given about each mill in almost every 
instance, viz.: the name of the company or firm, names of 
officers, agent, superintendent, the character of goods made, 
the machinery equipment, i. e., the number of sets of cards 
(or combs), the number of spindles, number of looms; 
whether the mill uses steam or water power, whether there 
is a dye house or not, the names of the selling agents or if 
the mill sells direct, and in many instances the name of the 
man is given who buys the raw material and supplies. 
In this section of the Directory, all the mills in one place 
are arranged under the head of that town, but so designated 
that the kind of a mill is determined at a glance by bold- 
face letters, so that a person looking, for instance, only for 
woolen mills, can pick them out at aglance. This system 
of arrangement is conceded to be the most convenient of 
any, as it groups all the mills in one town together and is 
self-indexing, while at the same time those interested in a 
particular class of mills, such as cotton, silk or knit, can 
find them as easily as if they were classified separately. 


AN ALPHABETICAL INDEX to the textile establish. 
ments in the United States. 


MILLS WITH WORSTED MACHINERY. A separate 
listis compiled of mills with worsted machinery for the 
convenience of those dealing exclusively with that branch. 
This is a feature unique in this Directory. 






PUBLICATION OFFICE, 


The 1906-7 Edition is ready for prompt delivery. 


SOON TENTS. 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, 


THE TEXTILE MILLS IN MEXICO. 


This feature 
ofthe American Textile Directory is continued and brought 
up to date by the latest iniormation. 


THE YARN TRADE INDEX. In this department are 
classified lists of manufacturers of different kinds of yarn 
who spin for the market. It gives the size of yarn spun 
and the form in which the yarn is put up, together with the 
selling agents of the mills, or, if sell direct. 


*}COMMISSION AND ORDER SECTION. In this <e- 
——- are classified lists of establishments doing dye- 
ng, bleaching, printing,. finishing, and mercerizing on 
order, sub-divided according to the class of work done. 


RAW MATERIAL SECTION. In this department are 
complete lists of dealers and brokers in wool, cotton 
shoddy and extracts, and wholesale rag dealers. 


SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS COMMIS- 
SION HOUSES in the principal cities of .the United 
States, giving the character of goods handled 


MANUFACTURING CLOTHIERS in the principal 
cities, buying from first hands, giving the class of goods 
made and in most instances the name of the buyer, 


SUIT AND CLOAK MANUFACTURERS in the princi- 
pal cities, buying from first hands, giving the class of goods 
made and in most instances the name of the buyer. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLY SECTION. This con- 
tains a carefully classified index of over seven hundred 
builders of textile machinery and dealers in mill supplies 





299 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 











MILL EQUIPMENT 










This is our Berry Wheel, 
the most effective agent for 
moving air, eliminating 
steam and other impurities 
in the atmosphere, 



























Drying textiles the right way 


Means more than just getting them dry. 
It includes many other things that have a 
direct effect on the profit account. 


A Berry Wheel 


Not only increases the output — but im- 
proves the finish as well. It is unsur- 
passed for drying all kinds of textiles. 








A. HUN BERRY, 
23 West First Street, 
SOSTON. 


Ask those who use it—they know. 






A New Type of 


Electric Freight Elevator 


at a moderate price. 


This elevator is considerably cheaper than our standard 
direct electric machine and costs but little more than our 
belt connected machine. 

Capacities: 
2500 Ibs. at 55 ft. per minute. 
(Without trap-doors.) 
2000 Ibs. at 75 ft. per minute. 
1500 lbs. at 100 ft. per minute. 
Steel worm, bronze rimined gear wheel Ball bearing end thrusts. 


Motor of our own make especially designed for elevator service, compound 
wound, slotted armature core. 


If interested in elevators write us. 


Morse, Williams & Company, 


Department of Otis Elevator Company. 


Philadelphia New, York Boston 
Baltimore Pittsburgh Atlanta 
















Get the best — 
Morris Duck 
Mill Baskets 


The American Woolen Company bought for 












baskets like the one here shown. This and 
our other styles are used in the biggest 
and best mills. 


Our improved steel frame construction makes them flexible and yet gives great strength 
For the details get our booklet on baskets — it shows Cifferent styles. 


MORRIS @ COMPANY, - Groveville, N. J- 
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Belt Shifters 
Balanced Valves 
Reducing Valves 


Pump Governors 
Damper Regulators 
RECULATOR Rheostat Regulators 
Automobile Engines 
co. Pump Pressure Regulators 


and other devices for regulating pres- 


sures of steam, air and water. 


BOSTON, MASS., U, S. A, Write for our Catalogue. 


This Trade mark on every package. There is only oO N E 


. ALBANY GREASE 


AND WE ARE THE ONLY MAKERS, 
We have solved the problem of economical lubrication. 
Cost of using oil 


Cost of using Aibany Grease 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER, a Sample Can of Albany 
Grease with an Albany Grease Cup free of charge or 
expense for testing. Always give the name of concern. 
The only information necessary to send is pipe connection in 
bearing, DEPTH OF OIL HOLE FROM TOP OF TAP TO JOURNAL 
and give particular part of machinery on which the same Is to 


be used. 


Reg, U.S, Pat. Of, 





a ADAM COOK’S SONS, 313 West Street, New York City, U. S. A. 


LATEST PATENT. 


Hall’s “Can’t Slip” Spindle. 


CORRESPOYDENCE SOLICITED. 


I. A. HALL @ CoO., Paterson, N. J. 
© FACTORY TIME CHECKS WARD & VANDECRIFT 
. 


TIME CHECK They are being used more and more Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 
Write for our pamphlet In the Manu- fe 
| 8) @) “Time Checks and Their Use” facturing of s i oN © L. Es, 
: 4 For Cotton, Woeten, Weestes, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
a C 


Ps Manufacturers and i Al 
° AMERICAN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. | Bente Te es Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 


Address, Dept.V, 24 Park Place, New York ELMER, SALEM CO., . NM. & 


BIRCH BROTHERS ., O°™™™ use Dane, 


ALBERT BIRCH, CRABBING for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton Goods 


Fe 


TEXTILE MECHANICIA 
Jus TACKING BLEACHING GUIDING 


SOMERVILLE, Mass. o SEWING FRENCH NAPPING, Etc., Erc. 





















MILL EQUIPMENT 


SOFT WATER 


There is no excuse for producing 
Goods inferior in Color, Texture or 
Quality just because a natural 
supply of Pure, Clear, Soft Water zs 
not provided. 

We can cheaply and effectually 
give a guality of water that will 
leave nothing to be desired. Scale 
and Corrosion zz Boilers w7z7// also be 
prevented. 


Let us place our Catalogue before you. 


American Water Softener Co. 


1002 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








The Vutcan Roving Can 


prevents broken’ ends 


in roving by its smooth, glossy in- 
side finish and true running on the 
card table. The body is made of 
the best chemically treated fiber 
which has many of the qualities of 
rawhide. All rivets are burred 
so they cannot draw out. Rings 
are made of steel and have rounded 
edges. Every can is accurate in 
size and perfectly round. They 
are built for long continued satis- 
factory service. Write for prices 
and list of users. 




























An Overhead 
Industrial Railway 










tric Hoist on motor-driven trolley will 





| equipped with a Yale & Towne Elec- 








handle a large tonnage at low cost. 
We want to tell you about some of the 





Fe ep cl Ke 


| installations we have made. 


Write for catalog. 









Yale @ Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 Murray Street, New York. 





James Hill Manufacturing Co., 
PROV/DENCE, R. | 





Fae nt a 5 solo Ae Sn 























Estavlished 1849, Mass. Corp. 8. R. Mason, Treas. and Mgr. 


MASON BRUSH WORKS, | There is but one “Cyclone” Dust 
Se ae ee |Collector, The No-Back-Press- 
| ure, “1905.” 


UN 
On ee 


In the old Cyclone the in 


IE 


going air from fan must be 
forced back of the vertical 
whirl, held contined by the 





CARD ROLL. 


Mill and Machine Brushes 


For Textile, Paper Mills, Etc. tubular guard and stronger 


Write for Catalogue. WORCESTER, MASS. than the in coming air. 
NN ee eee RESULT 
] RK You have 504 back pressure 
on fan. 
You lose one half the power. 
THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 







The Knickerbocker Co. 


Jackson, Michigan. 


Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Special Machinery. 
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We are prepared to design and construct at short notice Concrete 
Tanks of any desired capacity. Correspondence solicited from New 
England Mills. 


Acid proof and Waterproof floors for Dye Houses. Concrete 
Construction of Mill Buildings and Chimneys. 


Simpoen Bves., Gowovalion, Hveana:' sc. peste oaaae 


GOULDS GOULDS 


Efficient Power Pumps. Efficient Power Pumps. 


are operated at a saving of 
from 50 to 60% over the 
actual cost of operating 
steam pump,—is this not 
worth while looking into. 
Write us for catalog. 


are acknowledged the high- 
est in efficiency of any 
pumps built. We build 
them exclusively for all 
operations—Tank Pump- 
ing, Dye Houses—Bleach- 


eries, Cotton Mills, etc. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
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oil that would otherwise be wasted, and makes it as 
good as itever was, forfurtheruse. Send for Catalogue. 


— — MANUFACTURED BY THE 


American Tool @ Machine Co., 
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Established 1841. 
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‘This cut represents one of our many styles 
of steam mixing kettles, made with station- 
ary and removable stirrers. 
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“ The Rope to Remember.” 


Can be run in your buildings, over the roofs, and 
across alleys, as easily as electric wiring; and in 
place of an expensive dynamo on one end of the 
transmission, and inefficient motor at the other, you 
will have nothing more than two rope sheaves. 


“ THE BLUE BOOK OF ROPE TRANSMISSION” 
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All about rope drives; tells how to splice. 
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Monthly Comment. 


Keeping Track of Orders. 





This important subject is discussed by 
Edward Arnold in this issue in the article en- 
titled, An Order Book for a Woolen Mill. 
The importance and difficulty of keeping 
track of the goods in process increase with 
the size of the mill and number of styles in 
the lines. Orders varying from one to a 
hundred or more pieces each are distributed 
among five hundred or more styles, with de- 
liveries specified for different dates covering 
a period of several months. A dozen or 
more fabrics requiring many different kinds 
of yarn of widely varying sizes and materials 
may be included in the five hundred or more 
styles, some of which are dyed in the raw 
stock, some in the yarn and others in the 
piece. Some of the yarn may be bought 
while other grades may be spun at the mill. 

As the orders are received at the mill the 
superintendent is confronted with the prob- 
lem of how to start the many different kinds 
of stock through the mill in order that the 
machinery in each process, while working on 
batches of economical size, may deliver the 
materials to the succeeding departments so 
that they may be brought together without 
delay and the different styles dressed, woven 
and finished in the quantity and at the time 
specified on the order books. 

This is an important and a difficult prob- 
lem, requiring for its solution system and a 





constant oversight by those in charge of the 
work. A well-arranged order book lies at 
the basis of the solution of this problem, and 
Mr. Arnold describes the best one that we 
have yet seen. It must, of course, be modi- 
fied to suit the requirements of each mill, but 
it is based on the right principles. The use 
of the loose leaf is excellent, enabling the 
styles to be arranged in consecutive order, 
regardless of the number of orders received, 
and any styles to be thrown out as soon as 
they are for any reason taken from the line. 
ccsundiigensinienpiibainanpsmiaitaiaseh 
The American Cotton Manufacturers at 
Philadelphia. 


The board of governors of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association has fixed 
upon Philadelphia as the place for the next 
annual meeting of that organization, to be 
held next spring. This selection is in line 
with the broadening scope of the associa- 
tion. Philadelphia is important in itself as a 
manufacturing centre and a _ convenient 
meeting place for both Southern and North- 
ern visitors. It will doubtless attract a large 
number from both sections. 

In line with the progressive spirit animat- 
ing the “American” is the plan to have at the 
Philadelphia meeting an exhibition of ma- 
chinery and processes connected with the 
textile industry. This will give an unequaled 
opportunity to machine builders and those 
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controlling improved textile processes to 
bring their lines to the attention of cotton 
manufacturers. 

In view of the general desire to bring 
about closer working relations between 
planters and manufacturers the meeting at 
Philadelphia might well be utilized for that 
desirable end. Special conferences of grow- 
ers and manufacturers, like that held at 
Washington last May, entail much labor and 
expense and while of great importance, 
nevertheless, are an additional burden on 
the trade. As American cotton manufactur- 
ers are to meet under the auspices of their 
own association, meeting the planters at the 
same time would be a distinct advantage. 
The planters might reply to this that this 
saving of time is one-sided and that for them 
the advantage could be effected only by 
bringing the manufacturers to the meetings 
of the growers. This also is a good sugges- 
tion. Let the conferences of growers and 
manufacturers, which the trade on both sides 
of the Atlantic so earnestly desires to pro- 
mote, be arranged at the regular meetings of 
the planters and manufacturers respectively. 


Soe nnnEinniieeaen _cnanneReeEREREEEEET 
Englishmen to Raise American Cotton. 


A sequel to the Washington Cotton Con- 
ference and the visit of the Lancashire manu- 
facturers to this country last spring is the 
proposed investment of Lancashire capital in 
the raising of American cotton. We are in- 
formed that two Lancashire manufacturers 
will arrive in the United States within a 
few weeks and complete arrangements for 
the purchase and management of a large 
cotton plantation in the South, probably in 
Texas. There is said to be ample capital 
back of the enterprise. The plan is to 
adopt the most improved methods of culti- 
vation, ginning and baling, and ship the cot- 
ton direct to the Lancashire mills controlled 
by the promoters. 

It is to be hoped this venture by English 
manufacturers will be entirely successful. 
Its success will mean much for the cotton 
trade. We have had a surfeit of precept as 
to the evils that oppress the cotton trade, 
and their remedies,—all to no purpose. The 
evils have grown greater and those responsi- 
ble for them have treated all protests with 





contempt. What we need now is an exam- 
ple. The example of a large plantation in 
the South producing cotton properly baled 
and shipped to Lancashire and there received 
in good order at the mills would mark the 
beginning of the end of the present disgrace- 
ful methods of baling American cotton. The 
existing combine of ginners that blocks all 
attempts by planters and manufacturers to 
improve conditions might for a time resist 
even the influence of a good example, but 
eventually they would be forced to adopt the 
improved processes. It may be safely as- 
sumed that the present methods of preparing 
cotton for market cannot exist permanently 
alongside of right methods. The former 
have continued because all American cotton 
has been and is baled in an equally bad way. 

The influence of such a plantation on the 
other evils that afflict the cotton trade are 
not equally evident. There is no doubt, 
however, but that such influence would 
be entirely for good. A large and well- 
managed cotton plantation, owned by cotton 
manufacturers, producing cotton for the 
mills of its owners, forming a component 
part of one complete industry, might not 
eliminate the speculator from the cotton 
market; but it could not fail to indicate to 
the manufacturer a refuge from the specu- 
lator’s attacks. 

altaieiitaiaaitceinaaeeachcgnen 
Germany Denies the Most Favored Nation 
Clause to the United States. 


What may prove to be the first step in a 
tariff war with the United States has at last 
been taken by Germany. When the new and 
much higher German tariff went into effect 
early in the current year the Reichstag, at 
the request of the imperial government, 
passed a special act giving gratis to the 
United States the advantage of the minimum 
rates granted to seven European countries 
that had previously obtained this advantage 
by granting material tariff reductions on 
goods imported from Germany. 

This action, indicating as it did so clearly 
the German fear of a tariff war with the 
United States, was a bitter dose for Germany 
to swallow, and it is not surprising that steps 
have been taken to correct what they con- 
sider a glaring inequality. A few months 
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ago a commercial treaty with Sweden was 
concluded by Germany, granting the mini- 
mum rates on certain products from Sweden 
that were not included in the treaties with 
the seven countries already referred to. 
Among these are woodenware, rubber shoes 
and pyroxylic spirits. The question then 
arose as to whether the United States, under 
the special German act of Feb. 26, was en- 
titled to the additional favors granted to 
Sweden. A decision on this point has re- 
cently been made by the German govern- 
ment to the effect that the United States is 
entitled only to the reduced rates granted to 
the seven countries named in the act of Feb. 
26, and only during the life of the existing 
treaties with those countries. In this de- 
cision Germany states specifically that the 
United States is not entitled to the advan- 
tages of the most favored nation clause, but 
that the minimum rates granted to us are 
limited strictly to the time and the commodi- 
ties covered by the law of Feb. 26. This in- 
terpretation puts an altogether different face 
on the commercial relations between the 
United States and Germany, and leaves the 
latter country practically free to discrim- 
inate against American goods. It remains 
to be seen how the government at Washing- 
ton will meet the new conditions. 


ee 


Mill Life in the South. 


Southern mill life has been the subject of 
iiterminable discussion in daily newspapers 


and magazines. Northern writers have 
caught a glimpse of Southern mills and 
straightway rushed into print, as if they knew 
their subject, mixing denunciation and faint 
praise, and proposing easy solutions for the 
most difficult social problems. The South- 
ern textile industry has received special no- 
tice from these amateur reformers. For this 
reason a calm statement of the actual condi- 
tions is peculiarly welcome. This we are 
able to present in the form of the following 
extract from a private letter, written by a 
Southern mill superintendent without any 
idea at the time that it would appear in print. 
Born in Europe he has made the South his 
home for several years, expects to stay there, 
and is free from any prejudice that might at- 
tach to prolonged residence in the North: 


Of course my knowledge of Southern mill help 
extends only to this State, but undoubtedly it will 
hold good for the whole South. The trouble with 
the Northern people when they write about South- 
ern mill help is that they don’t take into consid- 
eration the people that make up the mill help. 
They don’t see that a large part of the population 
known as the “poor whites” is just as listless as 
the mill help. It is not the mill that makes them 
so. No, sir. They are so already. Poor, ignor- 
ant, listless, slow, with apparently no ambition. 
Go in the mountain-sections of this State and you 
will find the men, women and children just the 
same as you find them in the mills. The same in 
the lowlands of the East, where if anything they 
are worse. 

Who are the mill hands in the Southern mills? 
The poor farmers and their families. Why do 
they give up farming? Because they can make a 
little ready money in the mills, which they can’t 
make as easy on their little patch of ground. 
When farming seems to be paying, some of them 
go back to their little patches, but they miss the 
ready money they get at the end of the week in 
the mill, and usually come back in the mill to stay. 

I will give you my explanation of the apparent 
ill health and listlessness of the Southern mill 
help. The climate is the first cause, poverty is 
another, wrong feeding is a strong third. It’s the 
strangest thing to me how people in such a hot 
country can eat such greasy food, so-called sow- 
belly, cabbage and indigestible hot biscuits are 
their favorite dishes. The cereals are eaten with 
a lot of greasy gravy. Everything has to have 
grease on it. Is it strange that the people look 
sickly? This thing has been going on for genera- 
tions, I suppose, and so they degenerate more and 
more. 

They are illiterate. How can it be other- 
wise? The mill owners are certainly not to be 
blamed for that. It’s only in the last few years 
that prominent educators have been trying to 
raise the standard of schooling by spouting in 
every little village all over the State so as to get 
the people to see the necessity of better school- 
houses and more than three months of schooling 
in the year. If people are truthful they must ac 
knowledge that the mill owner is doing a heap in 
this respect. We have in this towa, for example, 
two cotton mills within a mile of each other, and 
each supports its own graded school at consider- 
able expense. The same in other places. Not 
long ago I was in a mill in one of the largest 
towns in the State. A little boy came in with a 
note from one of the teachers of the mill owner’s 
school, saying that the little fellow knew the ten 
commandments. The proprietor of the mill gave 
the little chap g nice Bible for his efficiency. So 
you see how even religion is fostered by the cotton 
manufacturers. JI know that our people here spend 
a good deal towards the upkeep of several 
churches. 

Now as to the mill villages. It is certainly true 
that the average cotton mill village is not exactly 
a thing of beauty, but what can you expect? You 
cannot request the mill owner to build stone 
fronts for his mill people. They are not accus- 
tomed to anything much better than they are get- 
ting. At our new mills, you can find a certain dif- 
ference in the style of the buildings and the 
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houses are also painted differently. The owners of 
our mills here offer every year prizes for the best 
kept yards. Is not that pretty good? The wages 
of course are not as high down here as up North, 
but I think, and you know that, too, that you can 
get more out of Northern help than you can get 
out of the help down here. Moreover, no business 
man under the sun pays any higher wages than he 
has to. Besides, wages are going up down here, 
too. 

The employment of children is another favorite 
subject of these Northern critics, but that will 
remedy itself as the people advance. As for the 
mill owner, what is he going to do? He must keep 
his machinery going the best he can. Help is 
mighty scarce and it is getting scarcer right along. 
It’s among mill men a well known fact that chil- 
dren do not supply the cheapest labor, but we must 
take what we can get. Besides the parents of 
these children are to be blamed. As I have said 
before, this will remedy itself as the people advance 
and see the necessity of a compulsory school law 
to keep children in school up to the age of four- 
teen. I have seen men down here on machines 
where up North children would have been em- 
ployed. The men gave better satisfaction, too. 

ee 


The International Cotton Federation. 





An echo of the cotton congress held at 
Bremen last June is found in a circular issued 
by the French Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. In the introduction we find this 
statement: 

“In accordance with the resolution adopted (by 
the Bremen Congress) on June 26, the questions 
proposed by Messrs. Macalister of England, de 
Hemptine of Belgium, and others, will be taken 
under immediate consideration with the support of 
J. R. MacColl, president of the New England Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, which has given 


its adherence to the Cotton Federation of the 
continent.” 


The French Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is evidently mistaken. We are in- 
formed by the secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers (formerly 
the New England) that that association 
has not given its adherence to the In- 
ternational Federation. Moreover, because 
of the character of its work as specified in its 
charter, it could not join in the work of the 
Federation even if its members wanted to. 
As the representative of the New England 
Association at the Manchester Congress last 
year left no chance for the supposition that 
the American association intended to join the 
Federation, the error of the French associa- 
tion must have grown out of the visit of a 
New England representative to the Bremen 
Congress this year. That visit, however, like 
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the one to Manchester last year, was made, 
as far as we can determine, simply for the 
purpose of indicating the friendly attitude of 
the American trade toward the European 
cotton manufacturers and our disposition to 
co-operate with them on such lines of work 
as might be for the common interest of 
Americans and Europeans. The objects of 
the European Federation are well known, 
and it is a clearly recognized fact on this side 
of the Atlantic that the main object of that 
Federation is to protect special interests of 
the European trade, in which Americans have 
practically nothing in common. 

There are, however, many important ques- 
tions, of which a solution is for the interests 
alike of the American cotton planter, the 
American manufacturer and the European 
manufacturer. In the solution of this latter 
class of problems and in these only are Amer- 
ican cotton planters and manufacturers ready 
to co-operate with the European Federa- 
tion. Any co-operation between the Ameri- 
can and European cotton trades necessitates 
a clear distinction between what we will do 
and what we will not do. For this reason it is 
very desirable that the mistake made by the 
French Cotton Association be promptly cor- 
rected. 


Ge 


A Bleaching Combine. 





Seventeen Austrian bleachers and finishers 
of cotton goods, with a yearly capacity of 
165,000,000 yards, have recently combined 
under what is called a cartel to protect their 
business against the abuses and unfavorable 
conditions existing at the present time. A 
less stringent agreement has been in force 
among the Austrian bleaching and finishing 
firms since 1890, but has proved insufficient 
to keep the industry on a paying basis. Dur- 
ing the last fifteen years conditions have 
grown steadily worse. The managers of the 
new combine state that all industries supply- 
ing bleaching and finishing materials have 
been brought under the operation of cartels, 
causing a material increase in the cost of 
these supplies. Among these the starch 
trust is noteworthy. The price of coal at the 


present time is 50 per cent. higher than in - 


1890. Wages have advanced materially, and 
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insurance companies have combined to raise 
rates while the government has passed laws 
imposing more stringent regulations causing 
much expense. 

Bleachers and finishers have been power- 
less to oppose these adverse influences. 
Under the circumstances an increase in the 
price of bleaching and finishing would be 
expected, but this has not been the case. 
Owing to the growing competition between 
the different firms and the condition of the 
cotton market the manufacturers have 
forced the bleachers to reduce prices from 15 
to 25 per cent. The increase in the cost of 
bleaching and finishing and the reduction in 
the price have brought the business to a 
state where it is impossible to earn interest 
on the capital invested, while the profits to 
which the finisher and bleacher are clearly 
entitled is wholly out of the question. With 
ruin staring the bleachers in the face they 
have now combined to raise prices not for 
the purpose of making an easy profit pos- 
sible, but in order to prevent bankruptcy. 
The new cartel went into effect on August | 
and was followed by an increase of one- 
eighth of a cent for bleaching goods of the 
ordinary width. 


———_——_—_—____—— 


Approaching the Danger Point. 





On Sept. 28 the stock of cotton of all kinds 
at Liverpool amounted to but 277,000 bales, 
which is estimated to be about four weeks’ 
supply for the mills of. Lancashire. Last 
year at the same date the Liverpool stock 
was estimated at 661,000 bales, or about ten 
weeks’ supply. On the corresponding date 
in 1904, during the period of scarcity that 
forced the European mills to run on short 
time, Liverpool had 146,000 bales of cotton 
on hand. In view of the increase of spindles 
in Europe during the last two years the 
small size of the present stock affords 
grounds for uneasiness on the part of the 
European manufacturers and emphasizes 
their dependence on the crop now being 
gathered. In 1904 the European trade was 
saved by a record crop of 13,500,000 bales. 
A crop fully as large is needed to keep the 
mills on both sides of the Atlantic supplied 
with raw material during the coming year, as 
the Liverpool stock represents the condition 
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of the visible stock throughout the world. 
The total stock in all markets on Sept. 29 
was estimated at 1,970,746 bales, as com- 
pared with 2,298,939 bales in 1905, and 
1,828,211 bales in 1904. 
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Textile Trademarks in China. 


The value of established trademarks is 
nowhere better illustrated than in China, 
where the use of symbols is carried to an 
extreme that to us seems ridiculous. The 
Chinese written language has no letters, as 
we understand them, but consists of an in- 
definite number of symbols or signs repre- 
senting ideas. This symbolic method of ex- 
pression is an ingrained habit among the 
Chinese. As a consequence the trademarks 
on cotton goods obtain an exaggerated im- 
portance in the Chinese mind. 

This was recently illustrated by the experi- 
ence of a New England mill that had for 
years exported large quantities of goods to 
China under a trademark that bore the fig- 
ure of a rooster. Some time ago the old 
stamp used for marking the goods became 
so badly worn that a new one was ordered. 
In making the new stamp the rooster’s tail 
was raised a little higher than it was on the 
old mark. This was considered a matter of 
no importance at the mill, but when the 
goods marked with the new stamp reached 
China, the Chinese noticed at once the dif- 
ference in the height of the tails of the old 
and new roosters, and immediately con- 
cluded that it indicated a difference in the 
goods. They accordingly refused to accept 
the new goods and the New England mill 
was forced to allow a discount in order to 
sell the mechandise. 

This peculiar attachment to symbols 
makes established trademarks almost essen- 
tial in selling goods in China. Attempts 
have repeatedly been made to displace well- 
known brands of goods by offering the 
Chinese better fabrics at lower prices. All 
to no purpose. The Chinaman continued to 
buy the older and inferior goods at higher 
prices, simply because they bore the marks 
with which he was familiar. 

English exporters are able to hold their 
Chinese trade through the control of estab- 
lished trademarks, which is assured to them 
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by the stringent English law. A recent case 
in the Chancery Court at Liverpool, illustrat- 
ing this, is thus reported in the Guardian: 


Messrs. Coddington and Lamb, white cotton 
shirting merchants, Manchester, sought an interim 
injunction to restrain Messrs. G. S. Mitchell & Co., 
cotton shirting merchants, Manchester, from pass- 
ing off certain shirtings as the plaintiffs’ goods, of 
which they were a colorable imitation, through 
stamping thereon a combination of marks known 
as the “Chinaman and Flag,” marks which were 
used by the plaintiffs upon their goods. Mr. Grant 
was for the plaintiffs, who, he stated, had carried 
on business for 26 years in Manchester, and for the 
last 19 years had shipped large quantities of white 
cotton shirtings to Hong Kong, Manila, and other 
Eastern countries. In 1887 they invented a com- 
bination of marks known as the “Chinaman and 
Flag” marks, which was used exclusively by them 
on their exported goods. 

They discovered recently that a combination 
similar to theirs was being put upon the market 
in Manila. A pattern was brought to England, and 
the plaintiffs, inquiring from the defendants’ 
bleachers, Messrs. Buckley and Burnand, Limited, 
were informed that the stuff was treated for the 
defendants. 

To make assurance doubly sure, the plaintiffs 
sent the offending pattern to Messrs. Buckley and 
3urnand, who gave the plaintiffs the information 
but detained the pattern, which they now produced 
in court in submission to a subpoena issued by the 
plaintiffs. The defendants admitted the pattern 
was their goods, but they said the stamp was not 
put on it by them but by somebody else. This 
pattern, although stamped 4o yards, consisted only 
of 35 yards. 

Messrs. Buckley & Co., another firm of bleach- 
ers, who do work for the plaintiffs, also received 
a piece of cloth which the plaintiffs said was also 
an infringement of their marks, and that, too, was 
stamped 40 yards, although only 35 yards, and the 
information was that this cloth was stamped for 
the defendants. Mr. Grant put in the patterns of 
cloth referred to, and submitted that the evidence 
connected the defendants with the cloth and en- 
titled him to an injunction. 

Mr. Maberly, for defendants, contended the evi- 
dence did not connect them with any infringe- 
ment or imitation, and an injunction should not 
issue. 

The Vice Chancellor pointed out that defendants 
had not filed any affidavit in answer to the allega- 
tions of plaintiffs, and said that if the defendants 
were not connected in any way with the cloth pro- 
duced an injunction could not hurt them. 

Mr. Maberly: Your Honor is a judge, and will 
not go beyond the evidence. 

His Honor: Well, I am a combination of judge 
and jury really. 

Mr. Maberly said one of the patterns complained 
of was admittedly the defendants’ goods, but they 
did not put the marks on. Exhibiting the cloths 
with the two designs—a picture of a Chinaman 
surrounded by what purported to be Chinese let- 
ters——Mr. Maberly asked if his Honor thought 
there was any resemblance between them. In one 
case, he said, the letters represented the name of 
the plaintiffs and in the other the name of the 
defendants. 


His Honor: Well, one may represent a China- 


man before the Sheffield election and the other 
after it. (Laughter.) One looks like a rejoicing 
Chinaman and the other like a Chinaman prepared 
to meet his fate. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Maberly: One shows a Chinaman waving 
flags from a balloon in mid-air, and the other is 
a Chinese policeman standing soberly by the 
waterside. (Laughter.) Do you think anybody 
could mistake that for the plaintiffs’ mark? 

His Honor: I do not know. I think there is 
enough evidence uncontradicted to justify me in 
granting an interim injunction. I think the de- 
fendants would be wise not to repeat nor sell that 
pattern. The question of costs will be reserved till 
the action. 

Established cotton trademarks are an im- 
portant part of a mill’s assets. They repre- 
sent the good will of the buyers, something 
which is intangible, which cannot be weighed 
and measured as are the raw material and 
the finished goods, but which may be worth 
more to the manufacturer than his entire 


mill and machinery. 
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Insurance Against Loss of Employment. 


Switzerland has taken the lead in develop- 
ing insurance of work people against loss of 
employment. A recent issue of the German 
Imperial Labor Gazette (Reichsarbeit- 
blatt) contains an account of the develop- 
ment of this system of insurance, from which 
it appears there are different forms at pres- 
ent in operation. Under the compulsory 
system established by the Swiss government 
at Basle the insured are divided into two 
classes, factory employes and building trades 
operatives. The premiums paid by the in- 
sured are graded according to the wages 
earned. The employers pay two cents 
weekly for each factory employe, and four 
cents for each employe in the building 
trades. The insured is entitled to draw an 
allowance from the insurance company only 
when out of work under certain conditions. 
No claim is allowed under the following con- 
ditions: 

1. Loss of 
lockouts. 

2. Voluntary giving up of work. 

3. Certain conduct of the insured. 

4. Sickness and accident. 

5. Refusal to accept work without good 
reasons. 

These exceptions are designed to limit the 
payment of relief to those cases where the 
insured is willing and able to work, but is 
unable to find employment. 


work through strikes and 















Some time ago it occurred to us that an 
account of the condition in which American 
and Indian cotton reached Japan and of the 
manner in which it was handled by the Jap- 
anese, might be useful in again calling the 
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FIG. I. MUSHROOMS GROWING ON AMERICAN 


COTTON IN JAPAN. 







attention of the trade to the abuses in bal- 


ing American cotton and indicating how bal- 
ing should be done. 





We accordingly ad- 
dressed a number of letters of enquiry to 























FIG, 2. 


AMERICAN COTTON IN JAPAN, 





Japan, their tenor being indicated by the 
following sent to Consul Miller, formerly 
stationed at Newchwang, whose 
work at that place is well known: 
Hon. H. B. Miller 
Yokohama, Japan. 
Dear Sir:—I beg leave to suggest that you send 
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American Consul-General, 







The Baling of American Cotton. 





to the State Department a report on the condition 
in which American cotton reaches Japan. As you 
probably know, American cotton is baled in the 
United States in a very bad way and reaches 
Europe in a condition that causes loss to both ship- 
per and manufacturer. It occurs to me that it 
might help along the movement to reform our 
methods of baling to have a report on the condi- 
tion of the cotton when it reaches Japan, illustrat- 
ing it with photographs if possible. 

Under another cover I am sending you a copy 
of our magazine containing a report by Consul 
General Skinner at Marseilles, in which he shows 
how well Indian cotton is baled. 

Your former reports from Newchwang convince 
me that if you act on this suggestion we will have 
a report of great value to the cotton trade. 


The first response to our enquiries was a 
letter from the agent of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company at Kobe, in which he 
pictured the difficulties and lack of landing 
facilities from which the cotton trade at that 
port suffered. This letter appeared in our 
June issue, but owing to its bearing on 
what is to follow we insert it here: 





Kobe, April 18, 1906. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

The cotton season during the last year was the 
worst the importers of this district ever experi- 
enced, the losses being enormous. This was due to 
the lack of landing facilities at Kobe, the unprece- 
dently bad weather, and the shockingly poor man- 
ner in which bales of cotton were marked. It was 
also difficult for consignees to take delivery of 
cargo on account of thousands of coolies as well as 
hundreds of lighters having been commandeered for 
the war, the shortage of lighters making it impos- 
sible to carry cotton from the landing place to the 
mills. The consignees fought the steamship com- 
panies, alleging that they had no right to land cot- 
ton in the open, no right to put cotton where they 
could not take delivery, and in fact, declared that 
the companies had no right to import cotton if the 
consignees could not immediately obtain delivery. 
The steamship companies, however, were fortunate 
in paying only for differences in grades and actual 
shortage of cotton, although they were threatened 
with claims for hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The two photographs herewith were taken at the 
Minatogawa customs compound. Fig. 1 shows a 
bale of cotton with mushrooms growing from it, 
also a considerable number of bales lying in the 
open in the most deplorable condition. Fig. 2 is 
another view of cotton lying in the open and ex- 
posed to all kinds of weather. 

W. W. Campbell, Agent, 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co 


It is difficult to imagine worse conditions 
in the baling, transportation and handling 


of cotton than are here described. The dis- 
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credit attaches alike to the American and 
Japanese, but the second response to our 
enquiries, which has recently been received 
from the American consul at Kobe indicates 
that the Japanese have taken measures to 
remedy the difficulty as far as is possible for 
them. This letter, which follows, shows 
plainly how far Americans are behind the 
\siatics in the baling of cotton for the 
market: 


They are wrapped in a good quality of sacking 
and arrive without being torn or damaged, and 
the marke are plainly legible. 


AMERICAN COTTON. 


In strong contrast with the preceding is the con- 
dition in which cotton from the United States 
reaches this country, Fig. 4. 

The sacking is a very coarse kind of gunny, 
which is easily torn in transit, and as there is no 
protection by sheds at the places of packing and 


FIG. 3. INDIAN COTTON AS RECEIVED IN JAPAN. 


American Consulate, 
Kobe, Japan, Aug. 17, 1906. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Your letter of June 2, 1906, to the consul-general 
at Yokohama, asking for a report on the condition 
in which American cotton reaches Japan, illustrated 
with photographs if possible, has been forwarded 
by him to this consulate for reply. 

Accordingly I have had some photographs taken, 
which I beg to transmit under separate cover. 


BOMBAY COTTON. 


This cotton, Fig. 3, is the best packed of all that 
comes to this market. The bales are of a uniform 
weight of 400 pounds, and it is seldom necessary 
to weigh more than Io out of every 100 when ac- 
cepting delivery 


trans-shipment, the cotton generally receives much 
damage from the weather. As a consequence, the 
marks are always indistinct and are frequently en 
tirely obliterated. 

Another point which militates against American 
cotton is the great variation in the weight of the 
bales. Uniformity in this respect is very desirable, 
as it greatly facilitates the estimating of space re- 
quired for storing and lightering. 

Figs. 5 and 6 show the interior and exterior of 
one of the sheds which have been erected at this 
port for the storage and handling of cotton by the 
Tokyo Warehouse Co., in conjunction with the 
dealers in cotton. 

This company has three sheds with a ground 
floor space of 3,136 tsubo (111,592 square feet), 
erected at a cost of $74,700, two brick warehouses 





BALING AMERICAN COTTON 





FIG, 4. AMERICAN COTTON AS RECEIVED IN JAPAN, 


FIG. §. INTERIOR OF COTTON WAREHOUSE AT KOBE, JAPAN. 
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covering 1,152 tsubo (40,993 square feet), costing 
$41,832, two piers for lighters, each 36 feet by 72 


FIG. 6. 
feet, and has also built two and a half miles of rail- 
road track in the compound. 

Respectfully, 

Hunter Sharp, American Consul. 


Further comment on these reports from 
Japan is superfluous. The question arises, 


EXTERIOR OF COTTON WAREHOUSE AT KOBE, JAPAN. 


How long will it be before efficient meas- 
ures are adopted in the United States to. 
bale American cotton properly? 


Seasonable Fabrics. 


MEN’S WEAR WOOLENS. 


There is no perceptible improvement in 
the demand; operations are of the most 
meagre character, sample pieces only being 


in request. The majority of agents are, how- 
ever, optimistic and express their belief that 
the present month will make up for the quiet 
period experienced. Their opinion is largely 
based upon the prevailing prosperous condi- 
tion in almost every other line, and they 
point to the fact that the clothiers are feeling 
the pulse of the trade previous to placing 
their fall orders, with the result that inactiv- 
ity is to be expected between initial pur- 
chases and the time for receiving duplicates. 

There is every reason for the belief that 
the normal volume of business will be ac- 


complished between now and the first of the 
new year. 

No marked change in the request for the 
different fabrics has taken place. Worsted 
finishes are apparently as strong as at the 
opening period. It was predicted by some 
that cheviot and woolen would gain strength 
as the season advanced, but there is-no pres- 
ent indication of the correctness of that view. 
The same complaints are heard about the 
wearing qualities of the so-called mercerized 
worsteds, but such fabrics prove to be the 
leaders in the demand. 

Reorders from the clothiers for heavy 
weight meltons and friezes are becoming 
more frequent for immediate delivery, and 
probably will be augmented as the cold 
weather approaches. 
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DRESS GOODS. 


The dress goods division of the market is 
in a flourishing condition, and the volume of 
business is so distributed that there are no 
complaints heard from either the importers 
or the domestic manufacturers. 

While it is generally admitted that the 
leading fabric is the broadcloth finish in plain 
colors as well as the ombre plaids and other 
unobtrusive subdued effects, the call for fan- 
cies is continuous. Grey overchecks and 
grey broken plaids in the panama weave are 
in high favor. 

Dark diagonal twill mixtures are meeting 
with ready sale, more especially in such com- 
binations as dark grevs, hunters’ green and 


= 


browns. F. A. Boehman of L. Dommerich 
& Company are showing an extensive line 
of such fabrics 50 inches wide at 87 1/2 
cents. 

Silk and wool batistes and eolines are in 
favor for evening wear. The request is prin- 
cipally for the plain goods, but such fabrics 
are shown in small stripes and checks in all 
the leading colors. 

Fancy voiles in a variety of designs are 
among the new novelties shown for spring. 
For immediate consumption large handsome 
plaids are some of the novelties shown 
There is every indication that there will be a 
revival of the silk and wool poplins. Serges 
are also one of the staples in continual re- 
quest. 


SEASONABLE FABRICS 





Tourist Overcoatings are largely used for 
automobile coats and cape purposes and are 
principally absorbed by the cutters. 

Fig. I is a 50-inch cloth at $1.00 by F. A. 
Boehman. ; 

SILKS. 

The situation is very much improved and 
just at present there is considerable activity. 
There is manifested a pronounced demand 
for plaids suitable for dressy waist purposes; 
desirable styles are hard to secure for spot 
delivery. 

Manufacturers are showing their spring 
lines of Roman stripes, but no particular 
effort is made to force the market. It is 
thought that the run on plaids will be of 
comparatively short duration, and these 
Roman stripes will then be pushed forward 
to take their place. Figs. 2 and 3 illustrate 
two styles of peculiarly beautiful combina- 
tions shown by Jonsen & Pretzfeld, 20 inches 
wide at 70 cents. Novelties of this character 
are produced only by four or five mills in 
this country, notably Dexter Lambert & 
Company, Pelgram & Meyer, Valentine & 
Bently, Jansen & Pretzfeld and two or three 
others that produce a lower grade. 

Next in the order of novelties are the coin 
spot designs on principally satin foulard 
grounds, white on black ground being the 
most popular. Cheney Bros.’ productions 
are generally considered leaders on fabrics 
of this order. Taffetas still constitute the 
bulk of silk business, and on the whole, may 
be considered a staple, especially blackboard 
taffetas; apparently the demand is on the in- 
crease. 

Peau de cygnes and messalines are taken 
in fair quantities for a variety of purposes. 
Printed chiffons and printed gauzes are 
shown in a variety of beautiful designs for 
evening wear. Pompadour taffetas are 
shown in an endless variety for the same 
purpose. Radiums and crepe de chines show 
diminution in the request as the fall season 
progresses. 

COTTONS. 

A hardening tendency is noted in the cot- 
ton market, and some buyers who have pro- 
crastinated with their orders are confronted 
with the fact that there will be a delay in the 
shipments of a number of lines, such as wide 











sheetings, denims, ducks, staple and dress 
ginghams, and other cotton fabrics. 

There is a dearth of napped goods, such 
as outing flannels, several tickets being com- 
pletely out of the market. Sheer goods such 
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as India linons and Victoria lawns are said 
to be oversold. Difficulty is experienced in 
securing sheets and pillow cases within less 
than six weeks to two months. 

The whole production of the mills produc- 
ing such staple dress ginghams as Toile du 
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Nord, A. F. C., Red Seal and Everett classes, 
are absorbed within a few days after the 
opening. 

The jobber’s quotations on these fabrics 
are as follows: Toile du Nord, 9 1/2 cents 





net; A. F. C., 9 cents less 5 per cent. and 
2 1/2 per cent.; red seal, 9 cents less 5 per 
cent. and 2 1/2 per cent. 

Although prints are selling well and no 
complaints forthcoming, there does not ap- 
pear to be any scarcity; prices are firm and 
no concessions ean be had. 


Questions from the Texas Cotton Fields. 


A LANCASHIRE REPLY. 


Royal Exchange, Manchester, Eng., 
Sept. 26, 1906. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

The letters from Mr. A. P. Landers in the 
August and September issues of the Textile 
World Record, read alongside the address 
given by Mr. Harvie Jordan at the Hotel 
Champlain meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, give great 
encouragement to those who are interested 
in the present great movement in the South, 
to improve the conditions under which cot- 
ton is grown, ginned, baled and marketed. 
The question of ginning and baling may 





well be left in the hands of the planters’ and 
farmers’ associations, for they know from the 
Washington Conference what is desired. 
The marketing of cotton, however, is a mat- 
ter in which it will be well for the planter to 
carefully consider his customers’ require- 
ments and prejudices. Such tall talk as 
America “controlling” cotton raw and manu- 
factured and the remarks about “manoeu- 
vres” of officials of the International Fed- 
eration of Cotton Spinners to depress cotton 
prices, do not tend to a better understand- 
ing with European spinners. Just as the 
European spinner is largely dependent on 
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the Southern planter for his supply, so is the 
Southern planter dependent on the spinners 
of all countries to take his crop. 

The International Federation was formed 
through the action of manipulators of fu- 
tures in Liverpool, New Orleans and New 
York, having put cotton up to such a price 
in the spring of 1904 that trade was practi- 
cally impossible. It was undoubtedly proved 
that the only weapon in the hands of spin- 
ners was “short time” and Lancashire un- 
doubtedly by her unselfish and timely action 
saved the trade from disaster. Yet, in spite 
of this fact, at the Congresses of Zurich, 
Manchester and Bremen there was neither 
discussion nor action taken to encourage the 
idea of short time. Instead, all papers and 
discussions have been on cotton growing, 
cotton reserves and stable prices. The In- 
ternational Federation is well disposed 
toward the Southern Cotton Association and 
is deeply interested in the question of ware- 
houses and direct trading. 

The fixing of prices by the cotton growers’ 
conventions of January, 1905 and 1906, has 
undoubtedly proved a means of steadying 
prices (although the 12 cents of January, 
1906, really should have read 10 cents), and 
it will be interesting to watch the effect on 
prices of the fixing of 15 cents at the Septem- 
ber convention. 

To all the efforts made to arrive at more 
stable prices, there is the enemy waiting at 
the gate, exacting toll from both grower 
and spinner and holding both in a state of 
fear that at any opportunity arising, the one 
or the other may be attacked, which ever 
may appear to be the weaker. 

Not till spinners and planters free them- 
selves from the power of the “futures mar- 
kets” can stable prices be relied upon. Not 
till we return to the methods of 50 years ago 
and buy and sell at a price, instead of “points 
on” our “hedges” or “covers,” will direct 
trading be possible in any volume. Let 
planters and spinners learn to know each 
other and they will find that their interests 
are mutual and that 

They are jolly good fellows 


Which nobody can deny. 
ee 


Canada will give 160 acres of land free to 
every adult applicant. 


DEPRECIATION 
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ALLOWING FOR DEPRECIATION IN ENG- 
LISH MILLS. 


Provision for the depreciation of mill 
plants is a matter on which there is always 
some variation of practice and opinion. 
Directors of companies who have more eyes 
for the share-market than for the mill, and 
managers of municipal undertakings, are 
found arguing that of charging off for de- 
preciation there need be little or none, if 
only the equipment is maintained in a high 
state of efficiency out of revenue. That con- 
tention may suit the case of those who have 
to put the best face on a somewhat precari- 
ous condition. It is not a doctrine that 
appeals to men who feel that the balance 
sheet should always be a little better than 
it looks. Unfortunate contingencies— 
though they cannot be foreseen—may al- 
ways be indefinitely expected. And _ the 
manufacturer whose own money is at stake 
wants to feel that at least he is not behind 
his fellows in prudent estimation of his own 
assets. 

To place his affairs reliably on paper the 
manufacturer must maintain his plant at the 
cost of revenue and must periodically reduce 
the capital value of the plant, as it stands in 
the books, by an amount appropriate to his 
own circumstances. The provision for de- 
preciation ought evidently to be largest in 
the case of plants that are liable to be super- 
seded at any time by some more modern in- 
vention. It may be relatively small where 
trade conditions are stable and where a free 
market for second-hand machinery exists. 
Generally, in the textile trades, affairs may 
be regarded as settled. A world-shaking 
revolution that would reduce profits on all 
processes carried on with existing plant is 
not so probable that it cannot be ensured 
against at a moderate premium. But we 
have to provide against such an eventual- 
ity. We have not to regard depreciation as 
entirely a matter of wear and tear. Im- 
provements in some department are always 
forthcoming slowly and the argument for 
under-valuation as against that for over- 
valuation is overwhelming. 

One’s inclination then must be to depreci- 
ate liberally and the preliminary to doing so 
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is to ascertain what the lowest advisable 
rate is. Experience is the best guide to that 
and few men can claim a more intimate 
knowledge of textile manufacturers’ books 
than G. P. Norton of the accountancy firm 
of Armitage & Norton of Huddersfield 
(Eng.). That authority points out the essen- 
tial distinction between premises and plant, 
and he inclines to the practice of reckoning 
together premises and motive-power and 
appliances for purposes of depreciation. 
Much is to be said favorable to taking to- 
gether all that which constitutes an eligible 
mill apart from the machinery upon its 
floors. Doing so, he suggests that premises 
and motive plant should be written down 
annually at a rate of from 3 1/2 to 6 per 
cent. Motive plant if estimated separately 
is reduced annually by some 5 to 7 per cent. 

The English custom is to strike off be- 
tween 2 1/2 and 5 per cent. from the mill 
alone and from 2 1/2 to 4 per cent. from any 
warehouses, offices or cottages that go with 
it. Land and buildings are always subject to 
local influences of an external sort, which 
enhance or reduce their value and these can 
be estimated only by independent valuation 
by skilled real estate men. Hence it is that 
the depreciation of premises is not solely 
proportional, but is complicated by move- 
ments of land-value and by any building ad- 
ditions during the year. These figures con- 
template substantial stone or brick struc- 
tures in districts in which textile manufac- 
turing is something. like indigenous. Were 
the building not likely to be permanent or 
to find a second tenant the allowances would 
call for some increase. 

Depreciation of loose plant may be made 
in more ways than by an overhead deduction 
from the gross value. For example, the ma- 
chines may be numbered and from each of 
them annually may be deducted a suitable 
sum, the aggregate deduction being then 
made from the whole. One reason for pur- 
suing that practice is that an inventory is 
at hand in case of partial destruction of the 
factory by fire. It is, however, by charging 
a percentage on the diminishing value of the 
whole that English mills ordinarily proceed. 
Ten per cent. is a fairly safe average over a 
whole mill in which diverse processes are 


carried on. If it is exceeded in cases it is 
commonly undershot, and Mr. Norton 
furnishes details of a differential rating that 
has been found adequate in a great many 
cases, 

Looms are the machines most subject to 
drastic depreciation and as they are speeded 
up they may come to require more than the 
standard Io per cent. Furniture and fixings, 
according to their nature, are rated between 
7 1/2 and 10 per cent. Combing and spin- 
ning plants, whether woolen, worsted, silk 
or cotton, are written down 7 1/2 per cent. 
and dyeing and finishing machinery 5 per 
cent. Carding apparatus allows of a further 
discrimination. Carding machines of sound 
construction and material are subjected to 
5 per cent. and their clothing is estimated 
separately. Users are well informed as to 
the longevity of their own cards, but be- 
tween one-fifth and one-seventh is reckoned 
off their value annually in England. 

Such are some allowances that have 
gained the sanction of usage. 


—— ———— 


A LINEN WEAVING MILL. 





Figs. 1 to 8 show the plant of a medium- 
size linen weaving mill built by Holzner 
Brothers of Hronov. The arrangement of 
the buildings is such that an enlargement of 
the works can be made without difficulty, as 
shown by Fig. 8. 

The mill is divided into four parts. At the 
left is the warp preparing room, extending 
across the whole width of the mill. Then 
comes the weave room, next to this the belt 
way, and then the wing. At the extreme 
right are the boilers and power station, as 
well as a small repair shop. 

The front side of the mill is distinguished 
by the corridor, A. An enlargement of the 
mill must be made in the other direction, in 
which case the toilet rooms, I, would have 
to be moved. Aside from this the warp pre- 
paring room, the weave room and the belt- 
way can be extended without difficulty. 

The entrance to the mill is through the 
vestibule, A, from which doors lead to the 
warp preparing and weave rooms. The warp 
preparing room, B, contains all the warp 
preparing machinery, together with the warp 
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drying and twisting apparatus. In this room 
the goods are examined, measured and 
folded. At the corner of the room the yarn 
is stored in racks, from which it is taken to 
be spooled on two warp and two filling spool- 
ers of 160 spindles each. 

[In a separate room is found the skein yarn 
sizing apparatus. The warp spools are 
taken to the warpers, where the warps are 
beamed for the loom. 

Half linen or cotton goods are steamed on 
a gig in the room, C, which is isolated by 
glass partitions to prevent the dust from 
spreading to the rest of the mill. The weave 
room contains 9 rows of 20 looms each. Two 
looms are left out of the first row in order 
to leave an entrance to the toilet rooms. The 
total number of looms is 178, 48 inches wide. 

Lengthwise of the room, D, the spaces be- 
tween the posts are 16 feet, 13 feet 7 inches, 
and 16 feet. Crosswise the spaces are 19 
feet 6 inches, 19 feet, 19 feet 6 inches, 19 
feet, and 14 feet 6 inches. The weave room 
is 122 feet long, 91 feet 6 inches wide, giving 
an area of 11,163 square feet. This is equal 
to 62 3/4 square feet per loom, which is a 
very economical result. The weave room is 
14 feet 6 inches high, giving a capacity of 
161,864 cu. ft., exclusive of the space in the 
monitor roof. Allowing 80 people in the 
weave room this gives 2,023 cu. ft. for each 
person. As in many countries the legal 
allowance is placed at 1,780 cu, ft., the re- 
sult in this mill is especially favorable. 

The looms are driven by half turn belts, an 
arrangement which is constantly growing in 
popularity. The chief advantage is economy 
in belting. Under ordinary conditions eleven 
belts running across the mill would be neces- 
sary, but with the arrangement shown in 
Fig. 8 only five belts, although somewhat 
longer, are required. 

The distribution of the power is effected in 
the beltway. The beltway is of the ordinary 
construction and divided into two parts, as 
shown in Fig. 3, the upper floor enabling the 
bearings to be reached easily by the oilers. 
The lower floor is used as a storeroom. The 
plan shows the arrangement of the power 
transmission ropes so clearly that no further 
explanation is required. Each shaft has at 
the end 2 clutch which is operated from the 





weave room. In the wing to the right are 
the ventilator, F', the boiler-house, F, the 
power-house, G, and the repair shop, H. 
The engine has a capacity of 150 h. p. The 
plan shows only the high pressure cylinder, 
but the foundation is shown for the complete 
engine. From the fly wheel run eight power 
transmission ropes, each adapted for trans- 
mitting 60 h. p. to the main shafting which 
rests in bearings supported by solid masonry. 

Near the left pier and in front of the wall 
separating the power-house and beltway 1s a 
pulley for driving the dynamo. 

Figs. 3 and 5 show the general construc- 
tion of the mill. 

The roof windows extend over nearly the 
entire width of the mill and run parallel with 
the loom shafts. The room is made of wood 
and iron covered with wood cement. 

Figs. 1, 2 and 6 show the front and. sides 
of the mill—Uhlands Technische Runds- 


chau. 
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EXPOSITION AT BORDEAUX. 





An International Maritime Exposition in 
celebration of a century of steam navigation 
will be held at Bordeaux, France, from May 
Ist to November Ist, 1907. This exposition 
is under the auspices of the French Maritime 
League and will have the official patronage 
of the French Government. It will be open 
to all countries and all products exhibited 
will be exempt from verification, custom 
house and octroi taxes. 

Among the various groups of exhibits are 
some of textile interest, such as ‘Materials 
for Construction.” This will contain such 
products as cordage, cables, ropes, can- 
vas awnings, tarpaulins, duck, tissues, lin- 
ens, laces, tapestries, etc. Henry G. Bayer, 
47 Barclay St., New York, is the special 
commissioner for the American section and 
can furnish information to intending ex- 
hibitors. 

rE 

Last year (1905) Japan imported coal-tar 
dyes to the value of $831,000, as against 
$520,000 and $700,000 in 1904 and 1903 re- 
spectively. Germany does the bulk of this 
trade; the share of Switzerland, which comes 
second, amounts to only $82,000. 































































DISTINGUISHING LINEN FROM COTTON. 
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BY ALOIS HERZOG 


Translated from the German, 





INTRODUCTION. 

During my experience in the linen indus- 
try I had very favorable opportunity to 
observe the great technical and commercial 
importance of the difference between flax 
and cotton. Unfortunately very few under- 
stand what the distinctions between the two 
fibres are and as a consequence there is much 
uncertainty regarding the character of fab- 
rics of unknown origin or those made of cot- 
ton and finished to resemble linen. In the 
following article I have explained the most 
important differences between cotton and 
linen by which one can in a very short time 
without complicated apparatus distinguish 
one fibre from the other. In addition to 
these methods there are given the scientific 
and indispensable microscopical tests. An 
important feature of this article is the orig- 
inal photographs which enable the most inex- 
perienced to recognize the characteristics of 
linert and cotton. 

PILYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
LINEN AND COTTON. 

In view of the wide difference in price 
between bleached linen and cotton goods it 
is not surprising that from early times simple 
methods for distinguishing these two materi- 
als have been based on the physical and 
chemical distinctions between them. A\l- 
though many of these tests involve a wide 
margin of uncertainty, and consequently do 
not give accurate results, it cannot be denied 
that some of them as, for example, the “oil 
test,” in experienced hands gives very good 
results. While for accurate work scientific 
tests are alone to be considered standard, 
yet in the case under consideration, it would 
be going too far to reject various physical 
and chemical variations between cotton and 
linen; they give very good results with a 
minimum of time and application. The tech- 
nical chemist would, on similar grounds, be 
compelled to reject very useful tests, such as 
blow pipe tests, color reactions for oil, break- 
ing test for metal, etc., although these tests 
are verv valuable in the laboratory and work- 
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shop. The tests for cotton and linen which 
follow must be considered as workshop tests. 
Many of them, the oil test for example, are 
of great importance to the microscopists, as 
when both cotton and linen threads are pres- 
ent in the warp of a fabric. In such a case it 
would be a very tedious operation to exam- 
ine each of the warp threads under the 
microscope. Experience teaches that it is 
sufficient to test under a microscope only 





FIG. I. 


those threads whose character remains 
doubtful when viewed under the magnifying 


glass. 


1. Breaking test. As a general thing 
linen fabrics are more difficult to break than 
those made from cotton. The broken edge 


of linen shows threads that are long and 
irregular, the projecting fibres being parallel 
and lustrous. The broken edge of cotton 
cloth exhibits twisted threads, the fibres be- 
ing uniform in length and dull in appearance, 
Fig. 1. 
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Practice will enable the operator to dis- 
tinguish linen from cotton by the sound when 
the fabric is torn. Linen emits a shrill and 
cotton a dull sound. When a group of 





FIG. 2. 


threads is quickly broken the cotton threads 
twist around each other while the linen 
threads hang straight. 

2. Untwisting test. Cotton threads when 
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fabric is held between the light and the eyes. 
of the observer, it appears to be striped; 
cotton cloth is uniform, Fig. 3. 

4. Burning test. Burnt ends of linen 
threads after the flame is extinguished appear 
smooth and compact, while the fibres of cot- 





FIG. 3. 


ton threads treated in the same way are 
spread out more or less in brush form, Fig. 4. 

5. Oil test. The sample of cloth is boiled 
in water or alkali solution to remove the fin- 
ishing material then laid on a glass plate and 
saturated with a heavy oil. A smaller glass 
plate is then placed over the sample to pro- 
tect it from the air. After removing the sur- 
plus of oil from the edges, the sample is 





FIG. 4. 


untwisted disclose a number of entangled 
fibres, while in linen yarn treated the same 
way the fibres are much nearer parallel, Fig. 


> 
am. 


3. Through-lighting test. When a linen 


examined with the light falling on it and then 
with the light passing through it. 

The linen fibre, owing to its thick cells 
with their greater resistance to light, appears 
transparent and resembles a spot of grease 
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on paper. When the light passes through it, 
it appears bright, and when the light falls 
upon it, it is dark. 

The reverse is the case with cotton. The 
air in the interior of the cotton fibre as well 





FIG. 5. 


as between the fibres themselves is not dis- 
placed by the oil, and makes the cotton ap- 
pear opaque; consequently when the light 
falls on the fibre, it is bright and when the 
light passes through it, it is dark, Figs. 5 
and 6. 

6. Sulphuric acid test. After having been 
freed from the finishing materials the sample 
of cloth is treated fer one or two minutes in 
concentrated English sulphuric acid, then 
rinsed well in water and dried between blot- 
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ting paper. Cotton is completely dissolved 
by this treatment; linen remains unaffected, 
Fig. 7. This test is suitable for colored 
goods, and by weighing the sample before 
and after treatment the quantity of each ma- 
terial can be approximated. 

7. Color test. The older of the color 
tests are adapted for medium and coarse 
linen goods in which the fibre is found nearer 
its original condition than in fine goods. 
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Flax and cotton retain the coloring materials 
in different degrees. The sample is treated 
in alcoholic solutions of madder and coch- 
ineal for about 15 minutes, the surplus of 
liquid then removed by blotting paper, and 
the sample examined in the partly dried con- 
dition. The results are as follows: 

Madder tincture: Linen, orange; cotton, 
bright yellow. 

Cochineal tincture: Linen, violet; cotton, 
bright red. 

Neither this nor the fuchsine test is suit- 
able for bleached or very fine fabrics. By 
the fuchsine test the sample is treated in a 
warm I degree alkali fuchsine solution, 
rinsed in water and then placed in concen- 
trated ammonia for three minutes. This last 





FIG, 
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treatment strips the fuchsine color completely 
from the cotton, while flax fibre remains a 
rose color. 

The methylene blue method is much bet- 
ter than the color test just given. The cloth 
is treated in a warm methylene blue solution, 
then rinsed well in water. Rinsing gradually 
removes the color from the cotton, but the 
linen fibre remains a bright blue. At an early 
stage of the process the cotton appears a 
greenish blue. This appearance is especially 
perceptible by lamplight. This test is 
adapted for all conditions of bleached fibres 
as it is based on the reaction of the fibres. 
The tests with saffronine and Bismarck 
brown do not give sharp contrasts and are, 
therefore, omitted here. 

8. In conclusion it may be observed that i 
linen cloth in consequence of its greater spe- 
cific heat always feels cooler than cotton. 
Likewise the weight of linen and cotton cloth 
varies considerably owing to the different 
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structure of the fibres, linen being the 
heavier. Tests based on this characteristic 
require considerable experience and care. 
The so-called potash, steeping, ash test and 
other tests which are given in technical 
works are omitted as being without value. 
9g. Mercerized cotton is easily distin- 
cuished. The cotton fibre when treated 





with an iodine solution of chloride of zinc is 
stained an intense blue. This stain is easily 
removed from ordinary cotton by rinsing in 
water while the mercerized fibre retains its 
color. 


MICROSCOPIC TESTS. 


The uncertain results of many of the tests 
to distinguish linen from cotton are due to 
the fact that both of these fibres consist of 
the same material,—cellulose. The investi- 
gator in distinguishing these fibres by sight 
is, consequently, forced to rely upon the 
characteristic adhesive substances which, in 
the case of bleached flax, consist of very 


The distinctions between cotton and linen as 
seen under the microscope, are so constant 
and characteristic that an error in the diag- 
nosis is out of the question. The microscopic 





FIG. 13. 


test is therefore of the greatest importance 
and should be employed where absolute cer- 
tainty is desired. Owing to the very low 
price of microscopes the large buyers and 
sellers of goods will find the expense of a 
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small parts of the outside covering of the 
fibre, or upon the physical structure of the 
material. The structure of the fibre, owing 
to the extremely small size of the cells, can 
be observed only under the microscope. 


microscopic equipment to be soon repaid by 
the results obtained. 

Cotton. Under the microscope cotton is 
seen to consist of flat bands, often twisted in 
spiral form and showing various irregulari- 
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ties of the raw fibre, Fig. 11. The reaction 
with ammoniacal oxide of copper is very 
characteristic of the cotton fibre. With a 
proper concentration of the solution accord- 
ing to the memoranda hereafter given, the 





FIG. I 
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fibre first swells as shown at Fig. 16 and is 
then completely dissolved. 

Linen. The appearance of the flax fibre 
under the microscope is very different from 
that of cotton. The flax fibres have thick 
walls and a pipe-like structure of great uni- 
formity and thickness. Closer examination 
shows numerous coarse ridges and knots or 
bunches, being the so-called joints, Fig. 12. 
These are very evident when the fibre is im- 





mersed in oil, Fig. 13. The inner space of 
the fibre which is enclosed on both sides by 
a sharply pointed tube appears in the form 
of a line when the fibre is held sideways. 
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On account of the albumen present an 
iodine preparation is well suited for testing 
the flax fibre, Fig. 14. The iodo chloride of 
zinc is the best solution. The albumen forms 
a brownish yellow shade while the cells are 
stained a reddish violet. Immersed in an 
ammoniacal solution of copper oxide the flax 
fibre is slowly dissolved, leaving an inner 
residue together with the albumen, Fig. 17. 
Other microscopic peculiarities, such as a 
cross section of the fibres, their appearance 
under polarized light, are of no importance 
for our present purpose and the reader is 
referred to special literature for information 
on this point. 

Mercerized cotton. The fibre refracts light 
very strongly, is twisted slightly or not at all, 
is circular in form and has a sandy residue 
in the interior, Fig. 15. The color tests al- 
ready given can be advantageously combined 
with the microscopical examination. 

Following is a list of the necessary dye- 
stuffs and solutions for the preceding tests. 
Those marked with a * had better be ob- 
tained from a dealer in chemical apparatus; 
the others, from a druggist: 

1. Methylene blue.* 

2. Fuchsine.* 

3. Madder tincture. Extract of the mad- 
der root obtained by treating the root with 
alcohol. 

4. Cochineal tincture.* 

Olive oil. 

Concentrated English sulphuric acid. 
Ammonia. 

‘Ammoniacal solution of copper oxide. 
Concentrated ammonia is poured over cop- 
per turnings and the mixture shaken fre- 
quently for half an hour (easily soluble). 

9. Iodo chloride of zine solution.*— 
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The number of cotton gins in operation 
in the United States in 1902 was 30,948, and 
the aggregate weight of cotton ginned was 
5,315,.472,700 pounds. 


Labrador has a resident population of 
10,000, composed of whites, Indian half- 
breeds and Esquimaux, yet it has no court 
nor jail, magistrate nor policeman, and has 
had but one criminal charge in fifty years. 
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CELLULAR FABRICS. 
BY OPENTEX. 


Cellular cloth, as its name implies, is an 
open, porous fabric of cell-like structure. 
From a hygienic point of yiew, fabrics of 
this kind when intended to be used for un- 
derclothing, summer shirtings, etc., are to be 
highly recommended because, being porous, 
they allow a free access of air to the body 
and, to use the words of an advertisement 
of a well-known make of this kind of cloth, 
“allow the skin to breathe.” 

It is now some vears since the material 
was first introduced and it was then used 
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only for tennis, cricket and boating shirts. 
Lately, however, it has sprung into a variety 
of other uses, as in addition to summer 
shirtings, it is now being used for caps, cap 
linings, canvas shoes, and ladies’ and men’s 
underclothing. For the latter purpose it 
threatens to become a serious rival to knitted 
goods as it can be produced cheaper and at 
the same time possesses many of the proper- 
ties of knit goods, such as porosity, softness 
of feel and a certain amount of elasticity. 
The fabric is generally made of an ordi- 
nary soft two-fold cotton yarn for the warp 
and a soft spun single weft. In some cases 
ramie fibre is used both for warp and weft, 
giving to the cloth when finished a soft 
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linen-like appearance, while in other cases, 
soft spun mercerized yarns are used. 

An illustration of the fabric is given at 
Fig. 1. This is a typical example of the cloth 
when intended to be used for tennis or other 
shirtings. It is an allover leno fabric made 
with one end crossing round one, and woven 
two picks in a shed. The cell effect is ob- 
tained by using two warps of different ten- 
sions and drawing the leno ends from right 
to left and vice versa alternately. 

The standard ends are woven tight and lie 
practically straight in the cloth, the take-up 
being about 5 per cent. The leno ends are 
woven very slack, an average take-up being 
about 80 per cent. Two picks are placed on 
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the doup lift and two picks on the open shed 
lift alternately. 

Every alternate leno end being drawn in 
the reverse way, an allover diamond effect 
is obtained. On account of the standard 
ends being tightly woven, the leno ends 
stand up somewhat on one side of the cloth, 
thus giving the cell effect. This cloth is 
known in the trade as a 2 and 2 cellular. 

Another style of cellular fabric in the same 
quality and for the same purposes as the 
previous example is shown at Fig. 2. This 
is known as a § and I cellular. Tight and 
slack warps are used as before. The stand- 
ard and leno ends weave plain for 5 picks 
and then 1 pick is placed on the doup lift. 
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[t is important that the leno end be up and 
the standard end down on the pick immedi- 
ately preceding and following the doup pick. 
Care must be taken when pegging the five 
plain picks to see that this is done, other- 
wise the five picks will not be properly 





drawn together. When made up into gar- 
ments, this particular type of cellular is often 
put together so that the wrong side of the 
cloth is presented to the eye; when this is 
done a decidedly knitted effect is obtained. 

There is ample scope for the designer’s 
skill in the way of stripe designs on either 
of these two grounds. Figs. 3 and 4 show 
two very good combinations on the 2 and 2 
cellular ground. Fig. 3 is a solid plain 
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FIG. 6. 


stripe, and the stripe effect in Fig. 4 is ob- 
tained by using colored mercerized yarn. 

Standard qualities of Figs. 1 and 2 are 
about as follows: Reed = 29 dents per 
inch; 1 dent 2 ends (one standard and one 
leno); I dent empty; 40 to 48 picks per inch. 
Yarns: 2/20s warp (soft spun); weft, 14s to 
20s (soft spun). 

When intended for ladies’ underclothing, 
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finer reeds and yarns are used and more 
picks per inch put in. A suitable quality is 
as follows: Reed 35 dents per inch, 1 full, 
I empty, 80 picks per inch, 2/40s twist for 
xx vibrator 
x X nbrator 
Standard 
= XX Standard 


Open Shed 
9pen Saeed 


x X eer | 
AX XXX X SlcP 
x sour! 
KxXX XXX Slip 
12345678 


FIG. 7. 





standard ends, 2/28s twist soft spun for leno 
and 34s weft. 

The weave is generally similar to Fig. 2, 
but two picks would be placed on the doup 
lift, thus making the pattern repeat on six 
picks instead of five. 

Another type of cellular that is now being 
made is illustrated at Fig. 5. This is known 
as a fancy cellular and gives a kind of all- 
over bird’s-eye effect. Two doups are nec- 
essary for its production, working opposite 
to each other. 

Fig. 6 shows draft for Figs. 1 and 2. The 
lifting plans are shown at A and B. AI- 
though the cloth can be made with one 
doup, it will be found better in actual prac- 
tice to employ two doups and draw in alter- 
nately, both doups being lifted together. By 
this means the doups will not need to be so 
closely knitted on the shaft and_ better 
shedding can be obtained. 

Fig. 7 shows draft and lifting plan for Fig. 
5. Other particulars such as reed, denting, 
etc., are similar to Figs. 1 and 2. 


a 


One reason given before the British Tariff 
Commission for the continued export trade 
in tie silks was, “that no Englishman in any 
part of the world would wear a German- 
made cravat.” 


Surat cotton cannot be used in Great Brit- 
ain on account of the objections of the oper- 
atives to the speed of the machinery. On 
the Continent the use of this cotton has in- 
creased largely since the American cotton 
reached its present high price. 
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OUR TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


FANCY TWILLS HAVING BASKET-WEAVE 
EFFECTS. 

This sub-division of our twill weaves give 
us an excellent variety of fancy effects for 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk fabrics, 
hence a careful study of the 36 weaves spe- 


cially designed for this article will prove of 


roe 
ty 
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into the 5 filling float; the complete weave re- 
peating on 8 &X 8. 

Weave Fig. 2 has for its foundation twill 
the ‘—,—’—,, 8 harness regular twill and 
when similar, as in the previously given ex- 
ample, a 2 X 2 basket, warp effect, is intro- 
duced into the 5 filling float. Repeat of 
weave 8 X 8. 

Weave Fig. 3 shows the combination of 


the greatest interest to the student, laying 
in turn the foundation for him to construct 
an endless variety of new weaves for any 
number of harness repeat when so required. 
As indicated by the classification of these 
weaves, they are a combination of our regu- 
lar 45° twills, having either large filling or 
warp floating with the basket weave effect in- 
troduced into either kind of said floats used. 
To explain this construction we will quote: 
Weave Fig. 1 as having for its foundation 
twill the °—, 8 harness regular twill,a 2 & 2 
basket warp effect, being in turn introduced 





the '—. 8 harness twill in connection with a 
2 X 2 basket, filling-effect, introduced into 
the filling float of the twill. Repeat of the 
weave is again 8 * 8; the weave being the 
reverse effect of the previously given ex- 
ample. 

Weave Fig. 4 has for its foundation the 
1—, 8 harness twill, a 3 & 3 basket, warp 
effect, being introduced in connection with 
the filling float of the twill, the characteris- 
tics of this combination being that the com- 
plete weave does not repeat until 8 & 24 on 
account of the three changes required to 
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3 basket in proper position, 
filling ways, so as to repeat, i.e., 3 KX 8 = 


24 picks, repeat of weave filling ways. 


Weaves Figs. 5 to 8 are fancy twills, re- 
peating on 9 harness and 9g picks, 

Fig. 5 having for its foundation the 

-,—'—, 9 harness 45° twill with a 2 basket, 
varp effect, introduced in the filling float of 
the twill. 

Fig. 6 has for its foundation the *?—, g har- 
ness 45° twill with a 2 basket, filling effect, 
worked into the filling float of the twill. 

Fig. 7 has the same foundation twill as the 
previously given weave, a 2 up, Or warp 


EE 


effect, basket being combined in the filling 
float with it. 

Fig. 8 has again the same foundation twill 
as weaves 6 and 7, a 3 basket, warp effect, 
being in this instance introduced into the fill- 
ing float. 

Weaves Figs. 9 to I1 are a collection of 
10 & 10 fancy twills of the present class, 
constructed thus: 

Weave Fig. 9, for foundation use the 
*__.—*__. 10 harness twill, the 2 up basket 
being added into the filling float of the twill. 

Weave Fig. 10 has for its foundation the 
*—, 10 harness regular twill, a 2 basket, fill- 
ing effect, being in this instance introduced 
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into the warp float of the foundation twill. 

Weave Fig. 11 has for its foundation the 
‘—,—'—, Io harness regular twill, with a 2 
basket filling effect added into the warp float 
of the foundation twill. 

Weaves Figs. 12, 13, 14 and 15 are four 
fancy twills of the present sub-division, re- 
peating on 11 harness, the first three calling 
for If picks in the repeat of the weave, 
whereas the last quoted weave calls for 33 
picks for its repeat. 

Weave Fig. 12 has for its foundation the 
*_. 11 harness 45° twill with a double line 
of 2 up baskets enclosing a single line of 2 





down baskets introduced into the filling effect 
of the foundation twill. 

Weave Fig. 13 has for its foundation the 
1__,__1___ 11 harness 45° twill with a 2 
basket warp effect introduced in the 7 filling 
float of the foundation twill. 

Weave Fig. 14 has for its foundation the 
7_,_*__. 11 harness 45° twill with a 2 
basket warp effect for the 5 down filling float 
of the twill introduced into it. 

Weave Fig. 15 has for its foundation twill 
the *—, 11 harness 45° twill, having in turn 
a 3 basket, warp effect, introduced in its fill- 
ing float. This combination of a 3 basket 
effect as used in connection with an 11 pick 
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twill, 11 not being divisible by 3, naturally 
will result in a repeat of the weave of 3 X II 
= 33 picks, i. e., 3 changes of position of 
basket required until repeat of fancy twill is 
obtained. 

Weaves Figs. 16 to 19 are specimens of the 
present system of fancy twills repeating on 
12 x 82; 

Fig. 16: foundation twill '"—, 6 harness 45° 
twill. For basket use the 2 up warp effect, 
placing the latter for every alternate filling 
twill one pick out of the way. 

Fig. 17: foundation twill ,—* 12 harness 
45° twill, two 2 filling baskets and one 2 warp 
basket being introduced into the warp effect 
of the twill. 


Having thus far given a thorough expla- 
nation of the construction of the present sys- 
tem of fancy twills, the construction, i. e., 
foundation of the remaining twills of our col- 
lection will readily explain themselves, quot- 
ing that: 

Weaves Figs. 20 to and inclusive 27 repeat 
on 16 X 16, weaves Figs. 28 to and inclusive 
32 repeat on 20 X 20, and weaves Figs. 33 to 
and inclusive 36 repeat on 24 X 24. 

wnnsniantinniiaiitisiigintanetingahanin 


MOULD SPOTS ON WOOLENS. 


Mould spots are the result of fermenta- 
tion, caused by the combination of moisture 
and heat, fungi being developed which gen- 





Fig. 18: 


1 9 


; —,—’ 12 harness or the 1 12 harness 


foundation twill either the 
twill. In connection with the first quoted 
foundation twill the same arrangement of a 
basket effect as quoted in the previously 
given example is introduced in the warp 
effect of the foundation twill, whereas in 
connection with the later quoted foundation 
twill said basket effect is then placed in the 
filling effect of the foundation twill. 

Fig. 19: foundation twill the *—,—*—, 12 
harness 45° twill, a 2 warp basket being in- 
troduced into the 5 down filling float. 


erally first destroy the colors and if not de- 
tected in time, the fibre itself. Mould spots 
are more often formed during the hot sum- 
mer months, and more particularly when 
moist goods are left in this condition laying 
around the room in piles for some time, pre- 
venting in turn the admission of air to the 
inner layers of the goods, which naturally 
then will heat. As mentioned before, mould 
spots generally first act upon the color of t'1e 
goods, and this with a greater or less effect, 
according to the kind of dyestuffs used in 
coloring the yarn or cloth, some of them be- 
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MOULD 


ing more susceptible to mould than others: 
in fact, in connection with some, hardly any 
change or only a very slight change may be 
noticed. However, in a higher state of de- 
velopment the mould will destroy the fibre, 
and when such spots in the cloth then can be 
pressed through with the finger, for which 
reason, fulling, scouring, napping or teasel- 
ing, in turn will cause holes to appear in the 
cloth during these processes. 

Mould spots formed in goods to be dyed 
in the piece, will make trouble in the dye- 
house on account of the different behavior of 
the affected places toward every color. 
Mould spots are seldom formed in cloth 
after dyed in the kettle, the wool then having 
been boiled for some time in this operation; 
what will make us consider the question, if 
not the boiling of the wool, to a certain ex- 
tent, is a preventive against mould, i. e., 
that it partly destroys any impurities adher- 
ing to the wool, like yolk, fat, etc., or if not 
destroying them, at the least converts them 
into substances less apt to assist in the for- 
mation of mould spots. It is also possible 
that the mordants like alum, cream of tar- 
tar, sulphuric acid, chromate of potash, sul- 
phate of iron, etc., as used in connection with 
such dyeing, may act as a preservative in 
some instances. The greater tendency of 
vat-blue goods to mould, as compared to 
goods requiring boiling during dyeing, more 
or less hold up thjs assertion, since indigo- 
blue wool is not boiled in dyeing, although 
indigo in itself is inclined to fermentation. 

Mould spots are found most frequently to 
occur in the cloth as it leaves the loom, and 
in pieces coming from the fulling mill, pro- 
vided they are not scoured at once, i. e., left 
for some time laying in piles before scouring 
them. Provided they cannot be scoured at 
once, say for example goods leaving the 
fulling mill on a Saturday—before closing 
time, or that possibly the cloth washer broke 
down or trouble to the transmission, be sure 
that they are not left laying in piles but are 
opened out so that they cannot heat. 

Natural impurities clinging to the goods, 
as well as the various ingredients introduced 
during the stages of its manufacture, are the 
best friend for assisting in the forming of 
mould spots, what accounts for the greater 
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inclination of the raw cloth to become 
mouldy and when residues of yolk, dye- 
stuff, oil, glue, sizing, etc., in the cloth and 
when the latter in a moist condition is left 
laying around the room, all contribute 
largely toward the heating of the cloth, more 
so when having a sultry, sticky weather, es- 
pecially on ground floors, and when to the 
humidity of the cloth then is added that of 
the ground. Keep the floors of the mill clean 
and free from mould and fungus formations, 
since the development of mould in the cloth 
progresses much more quickly in a place 
where it already exists. Provided pieces be- 
fore required for the fulling should be moist, 
the same then should be dried at once and 
stored in an airy but by no means moist 
room. . 

Carbonization is a protection against the 
formation of mould, for which reason cloth 
requiring carbonizing, should therefore be 
carbonized as soon as possible, since storing 
them wet after neutralizing is then connected 
with less danger. Not only will carbonizing 
serve as a, preventive of mould, but it will 
also improve pieces that have already be- 
come mouldy. The carbonizing of pieces of 
cloth, in which mould spots appear, with s™1- 
phuric acid before dyeing is recommended 
in order to prepare these spots to take the 
dye again. This is correct, if dealing with 
fungi, i. e., mould in its first stage; but when 
the destruction of the fibre has already begun 
carbonization will not be of much help. 

Another ingredient which will help 
towards mould spots in connection with 
pieces fulled and not scoured at once is soap. 
It appears that the decomposition of dye 
stuff and fibre by the soap, is a process dif- 
fering from the actual formation of mould, 
as if the alkali had a destroying effect in con- 
sequence of the heating. In the case of 
fulled cloth not scoured, a few hours’ storage 
only may be necessary to produce mould 
spots of larger size and more injurious char 
acter than mould spots formed otherwise, 
and for which reason fulled cloth should al- 
ways at once be placed in the cloth washer, 
and if this should not be possible, it then 
should be scoured in the fulling mill. 

A frequent cause of mould spots is found 
in the prolonged storing of scoured pieces 
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upon the bottom of the fulling or cloth wash- 
ers, even when they are clean and only con- 
tain traces of soap, since in the bottoms of 
old machines, the wood may be already in a 
state of decomposition, a feature which nat- 
urally promotes the formation of mould 
spots. For the same reason do not permit 
any old cloth horses, trucks or benches, the 
wood of which is decaying, around the wet 
finishing department of the mill. There is 
little chance for a perfectly clean fabric even 
if wet for some time, becoming mouldy. 

The proper scouring of the wool, from 
points thus far quoted, naturally forms an 
important point with reference to the chance 
of mould, and for which reason cloth made 
from wool poorly scoured, runs in all stages 
of its manufacture a greater risk from be- 
coming mouldy than when the wool had 
been scoured well. 

Both heating and formation of mould may 
occur in cloth manufactured from poorly 
scoured wool, especially when after gigging, 
the fabric is left lying for any length of time 
in piles with other similar pieces. Heating 
occurs more readily in wet pieces smoothly 
folded than in such as irregularly and less 
wet, and which possibly is due to the high 
temperature of river water in the summer, 
as well as the fact that after gigging, 
smoothly and regularly folded cloth lies 
generally very compactly, so that the admis- 
sion of air is impossible. 

In order to protect yourself against the 
formation of mould spots in fabrics, see to it 
that moist cloth never lies longer in that 
stage than is absolutely necessary, but see 
that the wet pieces are dried as soon as pos- 
sible, and under no circumstances let them 
accumulate in a wet condition in a warm 
place, or where the rays of the sun may 
strike them. Provided the cloth in question 
has not been scoured, the chance for mould 
spots forming are then increased. 


ne 


In an important case tried recently in Cin- 
cinnati, it was decided that the term “Extra 
Super,” as applied to carpets, means simpl\ 
an ingrain carpet; it may be 10, II, 12, 13 o 
14 pair 1080 ends, and may be wool, uniots, 
or cotton. 
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Fancy Worsted Suiting. 
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Complete Weave. 
Repeat 72X72. 


Warp—z2560 ends, 2/22s worsted, 20 harness, fancy 
draw. 


Reed-—10X 4=64 inches wide in the loom. 


Dress— 


2 ends, dark....... ante Sivwo Wdikeiehe eaubeee exe = 2ends 
4 ends, light } 


4ends, dark } * = 32ends 
4 ends, BS Fbacevtne ccentions Sadeuacdenes ” = 4ends 
2 ends, iC. d6tincane atta up eased odaehets tenants = 2ends 
SR ONE INN a cnvidecevecvcetedeenneversas = tend 
SE bs cenhlinncckanbb hens aceene aabiweesu = 1end 
SS aeit anda ake «2c rad surowtee taba: = 4ends 
4 ends, dark x es 

4 ends, light Jer eceeccccseeccccsncsccecseccecesens = aends 
Nn ne Deore eee edstrctscencwnovecbéeets = 2ends 


Repeat of pattern: 72 ends 


Filling—4o picks per inch, same arrangement counts 
and colors as in warp. 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56’ wide. 


Fancy Worsted Suiting. 
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Complete Weave. 
Repeat 4X 4. 


Be 
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Warp—3432 ends, 12 harness, stiaight draw. 
Reed—15% X 4=66 inches wide in the loom. 


Dress— 


8 ends, 2/sos worsted, light................-.s0e- 
8 ends, 3/s50s wormed, Rs iwiisentcehens averse x 
6 ends, 2/50s worsted, light...............-.ee0e- a : 
6 ends, += NEE IEE icoesnsscecmneaaans x a=24 ends 


2=32 ends 





Repeat of pattern: 56 ends 


Filling—52 picks per inch, same arrangement counts 
and colors as per warp. 


Finish—W orsted finishing; 56'’ wide. 
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Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weave. 
Repeat 6X6. 


Warp—4o095 ends, 12 harness, 
straight draw. 


Reed—16X4=—64 inches wide in 
the ioom. 


Dress— 


2 ends, 2/328 worsted, dark...... cad bovew hes ceeaen =2 ends 
rend, 2/328 worsted, lively oa 5 =: end 
3 ends, 2/33s worsted, light........ ‘ Ses vende ...==3 ends 


3 ends, 2/32s worsted, dark...... 


: X 1§5=90 ends 
3 ends, 2/32s worsted, light ‘ ° 


Repeat of pattern: 6 ends 
Filling—68 picks per inch, arranged thus: 





2 picks, 2/32s worsted, light...... piapebatettéet wanes = 2 picks 
1 pick. 2/328 worsted, dark. are ihn emee eae odes = 1 pick 
1 pick, 2/328 worsted, light......... ...seeeeeeeeeees . = 1 pick 
1 pick, 2/32s worsted, dark euwe ‘ Swag ace aa =1 pick 
1 pick, 2/3as worsted, lively . - = 1 pick 
2 picks, 3/328 worsted, light............- 


I — 2/328 worsted, dark. jae 
1 pick, 2/338 worsted, light ena 


} 
+» X '7==102 picks 

2? a 

2 picks, 2/328 worsted, dark pivesseeuees J 


Repeat of pattern: 108 picks 


Finish— W orsted finish, 56’ wide. 


Worsted Suiting. 





Complete Weave. 
Repeat 8X8. 


Warp—3456 ends, 2/32s worsted, dark 
blue, 16 harness, straight draw. 





Reed—13% X 4=64 inches wide in the loom. 
Filling—52 picks per inch, 2/32s worsted, black. 
Finish—W orsted finish, 56" wide. 
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Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weave. 
Repeat 16X 16. 
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eCoCmOCOMEOC Mae Warp—5280 ends, 2/36s 
DOSS SOMCOCEOOOM worsted, dark gray, 16 
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harness, straight draw. 
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Filling—65 picks per inch, 2/36s worsted, dark gray. 
Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 
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Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weave. 
Repeat 10X 10. 


Warp—3432 ends, 20 
straight draw. 


harness, 


Reed—15% op inches wide in the loom. 
Dress— 


1end, 2-ply, 3/scs worsted, light. 
tend, 2 ply, 2/50s worsted, dark 


t xX g= 18 ends 
3 ends, 2-ply, 2/508 worsted, light....... 


x = ‘ 
3 ends, 2-ply, 2/50s worsted, dark.... ... ( x 32 12 ends 
tend, 2-ply, 2/sos worsted, light............ 7 
‘ = 18 Ss 
rend, 2-ply, 3/50s worsted, dark.............. ; X g= 18end 


2 ends, a-ply, 2/50s worsted, light...... 


2 ends, 2-ply, 2/50s worsted, dark,. 1a= 48 ends 


Repeat of pattern: 96 ends 
Filling—5z2 picks per inch, arranged thus: 


2 picks, 2-ply, 2/sos worsted, dark........ 


- ; -.++.==2 picks 
2 picks, 2-ply, 2/50s worsted, light............. : 


oe cces =2 picks 
Repeat of pattern 4 picks 
Finish-Shrinkage at the fulling, 6 per cent.; clear finish, 
56" wide. 
ee 


Worsted Suiting. 


KF x7 


Complete Weave. 
Repeat 112 X 4. 
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Warp—3690 ends, 8, 12, or 16 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed—28X 2; split basket by reed, 66 inches wide in 





loom. 

Dress— 

4 WHEE, Wiehe WOKEN, WIOEE, . .oisiécccccccccccneccveces = a4ends 
1end, 2/363 worsted, light green....) | < ‘Sean 
1end, 2/36s worsted, black.......... preseason 

33 ends, 2/368 Ms Wes Gkeccancenss eds since cases 33 ends 


1 -= 28s_ worsted, black 
light blue silk twist Xx = Gends | 

2 my 2/36s worsted, black. " d 

1end,  1/a8s worsted, black and light blue silk / * 3= 30 ends 





MINE 1. San ciek conned gacen cvs = rend , 
8 ends, 2/36s worsted, black.......... = Sends} 
rend, 1/28s worsted, black ) 
and light blue silk twist’ XK 2..............0008 = 6ends 
2 ends, 2/36s worsted, black.. 
1end, 1/a8s worsted, black and light blue silk twist.= 1 end 
10 Ons, 9/968 Worsted, DINE... ....cccccccvcccesessece = 10ends 
Repeat of pattern: , 112 ends 
Filling—s8 picks per inch, arranged thus: 
40 picks, 2/36s worsted, black...... .-== 40 picks 
1 pick, 236s worsted, light gas ‘ a 
1 cick’ worsted, black ea eereenss += S picks 
9 picks, 2/36s a ere ce cl eel = 39picks 
* pick,” 1/28s worsted, black } she 
light blue silk twist..... X 2= 6picks| 
2 picks, 2/36s worsted, black. | , 
1 pick, 1/a8s worsted, black and light 7X 2= 30picks 
Oe SUN BUG in cccscccccecess = 1tpick , 
8 picks, 2/36s worsted, black........ = Spicks} 
1 pick, 1/28s worsted, black 
and light blue silk twist . Giveses --= 6picks 
2 picks, 3/36s worsted, black 
1 pick, 1/28s worsted, black / = -_ 
light blue silk twist..... yrs ssee cocccsee af pick 


Repeat of pattern: 124 picks 
Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 
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Fancy Cassimere. 


Complete Weave. 


Repeat 1444. 


Warp— ends, 8, or 16 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed- 4=67" 
Dress 


1 end, 5 run, light drab i. 
end, 2 ply, 7 run, bl: ack ind white twist | “ 
end, 42 run, green drab, mix 
end. 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist rans 
end, 5 run, light drab.... ; 
end, 2 ply, 7 run, black and Ww hite twist , X 3-- 
end, 2/4Ss worsted, orange 
end, 2 ply, 7 run, bi: ack and white twist § 7 

1 end, 2/;8s worsted, yellow ; 
end, 2 ply, 7 run, bi ack and white twist 
end, 5 run, light drab.... 
end, 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist | * 
end, 4% run, green drab mix....... / 
end, 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist | * 
end, 5 run, light drab ) 
end, 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist \ “ 
end, 2/48s worsted, green... j 
end, 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist | * 
end, 2/48s worsted, yellow 

1 end, 2 ply, 7 run, black and w hite twist. 
end, 5 run, light drab - 
end, 2 ply, 7 run, black and. w vhite twist | 
end, 434 run, green drab mix..... } 

1 end, 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist | 

1 end, 5 run, light dark... i i 

1 end, 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist | * 

t end, 444 run, brown mix : 

1 end, 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist..... 

1 end, 4/¢ run, brown mix. 

3 ends, 2/48s worsted, yellow 

1 end, § run, light drab. 

! end, a ply,7 run, black and w hitetwist = = 

tend, 4'4 run, green drab mix = 

1 end, 2 ply,7 run, black and white tw ist= 

tend, § run, ‘lig rht drab = 

t end, 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist= 

1 end, 444 run, brown mix ... = 

1 end, 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist= 

1 end, 5 run, light drab... és 

tend, 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist............... 

1 end, 44 run, green drab mix. : ‘ 

I end, 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist... 

1 end, 5 run, light drab 

1 end, 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist 

1 end, 454 run, green drab mix. 

1 end, 4 run, red brown 

1 end, § run, light drab 

I end, 2 Ply, 7 7 run, black and white twist 

1 end, 4% run, green drab mix. 

1 end, 4 run, red brown.... 

1 

I 

1 

I 

I 

1 

I 

t 

I 

I 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 

I 

1 


wide in loom. 


Svccaveses = 6 ends 
6 ends 
6 ends 


4ends 


rend 
1 end 


6 ends 
6ends 
6 ends 


4 ends 


1end 
1 end 


6 ends 


6ends 


6 ends 


1end 
1 end 
1 end 
3 ends 


Will 


end, 5 run, light drab 

end, a ply, 7 run, black and white twist 
end, 444 run, brown mix 

end, 2 ply, 7 run black and white twist ) 
end, § run, light drab.. 

end, 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist 
end, 4% run, green and drab mix...... | 
end, aply,7 run, black and white twist | { 
end, 5 run, light drab 

end 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist 
end, 444 run, brown mix... 


end, 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist. 

end, 5 run, light drab hae 

end, 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist. end 

end, 45 run, green drab mix. saa end 

end, 2 ply, 7 run, black and w hide twist... ...eccescses = end 

end, 5 5 run, light drab.. 
3 ends, 2/488 worsted, 


end 
end 


1end 
3 ends 


144 ends 


yellow 


Repeat of pattern : 


Filling—6o picks per inch, arranged thus: 


8 picks, 444 run, dark green. 


8 picks 
16 picks, 44g run, black 


16 picks 


Repeat of pattern : 24 picks 


Finish—Melton finish; 56’ wide. 


WORLD RECORD 


‘WASTE IN WOOLEN MILLS. 


Among the different kinds of waste inet 
with in a woolen mill and which have to be 
prepared so that they can be re-used, we find, 
burr waste, card waste, hard waste, 
flocks, and sweepings 

3urr waste in a woolen mill represents the 
refuse material knocked out of the wool in 
connection with what is known as a very 
burry wool, by the burr picker, or in connec- 
tion with the other wools containing less 
burrs and this of such a kind where a special 
burr picking is not necessary by the action of 
the burr cylinder, as attached to the breaker 
cards at the point where the material is about 
to enter said first breaker of the set of cards. 
A long box is adjusted immediately above 
the feeding mechanism, and in line w:th the 
burr cylinder, and when all the burrs as well 
as other impurities, and this with some good 
wool fibres naturally adhering to it, which 
are too bulky and besides not wanted to pass 
into the card, are prevented from going far- 
ther by being thrown into this box, and from 
which they are removed at regular intervals 
during the day. 

Since all wool contains a large variety of 
impurities, which must be removed by this 
means before it enters the card, these burr- 
ing attachments are found in general use on 
the breaker cards in woolen mills, and when 
with such a large number of machines ac- 
cording to number of sets of cards in the 
mill, constantly accumulating this refuse 
matter, it bears an important relaticn to the 
management of the mill to properiy re-use 
such waste. 

Some of the burr waste, more particularly 
such as coming from the burr picker, and 
when handling very burry wools, may be of 
little, if any, value, in fact, not worth the ex- 
pense of carting them away, whereas other 
burr waste, more particularly such as coming 
from the burring attachment of the breaker 
card, in turn is re-worked again by first car- 
bonizing said waste, dusting and re-working 
it in connection with wool into lower grades 
of yarn In place of this carbonizing, some 
of the better burr waste as coming from the 
burring attachment of the breaker card, may 
be cleaned by dusting and if necessary run- 


rags, 
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ning the same afterward through a burr 
picker. 

3urr waste after cleaning it from its for- 
eign impurities is made up of a combination 
of short and long wool fibres united in a 
body about one another, and when then the 
question arises, how to reduce these lumps 
of fibrous matter to the proper form for 
ready use in carding, i. e., how to disentangle 
the more or less knotted fibres and re-ar- 
range them in the proper shape for carding, 
and that is done by means of the steel 
toothed cylinders of the garnett machine, 
which in turn prepare said burr waste for 
future carding, as is generally done, in com- 
bination with wool. 

Card waste is the refuse of wool remaining 
in and adhering to the teeth of the card 
clothing of the set of carding engines, and 
is daily removed from said clothing by strip- 
ping the cylinder and the rollers of the card 
by means of hand cards. With certain grades 
of stock, card waste accumulates more than 
with others, for the fact that the condition of 
the stock, i. e., its cleanliness also greatly in- 
fluences this point. Card waste as a rule 
is easily re-worked, preparing it for this pur- 
pose by running the same through a duster, 
which not only removes all the dust and 
loose foreign substances from the waste thus 
treated, but at the same time has a tendency 
to open and disentangle the fibres, thus 
greatly assisting in the preliminary process 
of preparing the staple for re-use again, in 
combination with a better quality of stock. 
Again, a reasonable percentage of such 
cleaned card waste can any time be added to 
a corresponding new lot as the one from 
which it was taken, in this instance being 
properly incorporated to said new lot pre- 
viously to mixing and pickipg the latter, for 
the fact that the fibre in clean card waste is 
comparatively good. In all cases it is suita- 
ble for use in the manufacture of a large 
range of woolen fabrics, and in practice it is 
usual to mix it with a certain percentage of 
new stock, and in this way it may be intro- 
duced into an almost unlimited variety of 
goods. 

Hard waste, i. e., hard ends also repre- 
sents an important factor in the woolen mill. 
It is produced in the spinning, spooling, dres- 
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sing and weaving departments of the mill. 

In the spinning department hard ends are 
the result of breakages, which require the 
operator to make a yard or two of waste 
spun yarn, before the end is pieced on again. 

In the spooling process hard waste is made 
when the girl pulls off several yards of yarn, 
at intervals, when a broken end is to be tied 
up. 

In the dressing department, hard ends re- 
sult by breaking of ends, as well as from a 
surplus accumulation of odd ends when 
spools are not allowed to run entirely out, 
more particularly when changing from one 
work to the other. 

With reference to the weaving department 
of the mill, hard waste is caused by the 
necessary accumulation of filling on the bob- 
bins, which, instead of going into the 
cloth, was left on the bobbins, probably for 
the reason that the remaining yard or two 
was not long enough to reach the entire 
width of the fabric, and it must, therefore, 
be allowed to go to waste. In addition to 
filling waste, there are warp threads break- 
ing during weaving and which need re-tying 
and which thus produce hard waste. An- 
other source for said hard waste is the rem- 
nant of each warp as remains in the har- 
nesses, i. e., the last portion of each warp, 
and which cannot be woven up, and conse- 
quently goes to waste when the set of har- 
nesses are taken out from the loom. 

These hard ends are in turn rendered fit for 
use, i. e., brought to a fibrous condition, by 
passing them through the garnett machine, 
a coarse card which prepares them for spin- 
ning into lower counts of yarn in connection 
with good wool. Garnett machines are made 
with one, two, three or more main cylinders, 
from thirty to sixty inches in width. Over 
each cylinder are placed five or more self- 
stripping workers four inches in diameter. 
The fancy and strippers are nine and six 
inches in diameter respectively. Unlike the 
fancy of the wool card, the fancy on 


this machine does as much _ carding 


as the workers, by combing the stock 
across the teeth of the stripper when 
it raises it from the main cylinder, so that it 
may be lashed against the doffer. Garnett 
machines will reduce to fibre the finest 
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double and twist wool yarn waste, burr waste 
and all kinds of clippings, both cotton and 
wool, doing from 200 to 300 pounds a day. 
All the cylinders of the garnett machine are 
covered with steel teeth prepared expressly 
for the purpose. The steel is rolled out into 
triangular, or wedge shaped wire, from 
which the teeth are cut. This wire is in- 
serted and secured in grooves, which are cut 
spirally in the cylinders, at a suitable depth, 
and of proper width to receive the thick edge 
of the wire. Teeth inserted in this manner, 
as will be readily understood, possess great 
strength and durability, and are well adapted 
for the work they are designed for. 

Rags as produced in a wool mill are the 
clippings from the ends of fabrics as trimmed 
for the market, samples, etc., and in turn are 
re-manufactured for future use in the mill b 
passing them first through a rag picker and 
in turn through a garnett machine or a 
shoddy card. The chief constituents of a rag 
picker are its feed apron, feed-rollers, cylin- 
der and trunk for conducting the rough 
shoddy out of the machine. The cylinder, 
which is the main feature of the machine, is 
strongly built and runs in brass bottom 
steps. The average length of it, in a typical 
machine, #s 31 inches from point to teeth, 
19 3/4 inches wide, and 16 1/2 inches on 
face of teeth. They are made with middle 
casting of solid iron, with double flanges, the 
lags being bolted on alternately, bringing 
each bolt through opposite side of flanges, by 
which means the bolts are not all in the same 
circle, thus presenting as near as possible a 
full surface of teeth, besides making the cy]- 
inder much stronger. The teeth are made 
from best English steel, evenly hardened and 
tempered, and put in the wood in such a 
manner that it is very rare for one to come 
out, lag or split. For pulling of ordinary soft 
woolen rags, the cylinder generally contains 
10,000 teeth, made from number Io steel, and 
for sorted hard woolen rags, which, however, 
as a rule, does not refer to rags produced in 
the mill, referring to rags, the result of 
woolen fabrics, clothing, etc., and which con- 
tain cotton seams—12,000 or 13,000 teeth of 
number 11 steel. The teeth are 2 1/4 inches 
long; top lags are 1 1/4 inches thick; teeth 
stand out 1 inch. The rags to be picked are 
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placed in the feed-apron, which in turn for- 
wards the same to the feed-rolls. On emerg- 
ing from-them they are seized by the teeth 
of the cylinder, which not only separates 
thread from thread but actually tears fibre 
from fibre, reducing the rags to a flossy 
wool-like state. As the rags are pulled apart 
into their original constituents, the material 
is forced (blown) down and out the trunk, 
finding exit from the machine to the stock 
house (a house built at the back, to hold the 
stock and connected with the picker below 
the feed table by previously-mentioned 
trunk). Any hard fragments not well picked 
tall into a cage from which they are off and 
on taken and replaced on the feed-apron of 
the rag picker. 

Flocks are of two kinds, viz.: such as pro- 
duced by the shear and which are known as 
shear flocks and as a rule are in a proper 
condition for use in the wet finishing depart- 
ment; and second, flocks produced by means 
of gigging or napping the goods. The latter 
have to be cleaned of any hard substances 
before submitting them to the flock cutter, 
since otherwise, the blades of the latter ma- 
chine would get ruined. This cleaning of 
flock-stock is done by running the latter 
through a flock-renovator, where the stock 
is not only opened and put in the best con- 
dition for cutting, but all foreign, heavy sub- 
stances, as previously referred to, will fall to 
the bottom of the machine and not go 
through with the stock, and in turn spoil the 
blades of the flock cutter. 

The gigged flocks are fed to this flock 
renovator from a hopper as situated on the 
top of the machine, which somewhat in its 
principle of construction resembles a dome 
duster, and when the stock after being 
opened is blown out of the machine by a fan, 
through an outlet in the former at its larger 
cone end, the machine being usually ar- 
ranged to blow the stock into a small room 
partitioned off for the purpose, the usual 
speed of the machine being 800 to 1,000 
r. p. m. After the duster prepared, i. e., 
cleaned these gigged flocks, they are then 
in turn submitted to the flock cutter, a ma- 
chine designed for transforming the clean 
gigged flocks into the product commonly 
known as flocks. Special features of the 
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nodern flock cutter are the means for mak- 
ng its cylinder reversible and the blades self- 
sharpening, the novel arrangement for feed- 
ng in the stock and vibrating the cylinder, 
is well as the mode of holding: attached 


lades into the bed. The vibrating attach- 
ment prevents the cylinder from running in 
one place, and in turn wearing grooves in 
the blades. In older styles of flock cutters, 
and where the cutting cylinder is made to 
revolve continually in one direction, the 
cutting edge of the blade soon becomes dull, 
and simply grinds or mashes the flocks; the 
only remedy in such cases being to fre- 
quently grind or sharpen the blades, which, 
of course, consumes much time and involves 
considerable expense and trouble. This 
trouble, as previously mentioned, is over- 
come in the construction of modern makes 
of flock cutters and when this frequent grind- 
ing is done away with, since the peculiar con- 
struction of the blades, the reversible feed- 
ing device and the arrangement of the dis- 
charge orifices, render the blades self-sharp- 
ening. There are sixteen blades, 28 inches 
long, in the cylinder, and nine blades in the 
bed. The central portion of the blades is 
iron, covered on each side with a plate of 
steel, welded onto the iron and hardened, so 
that the central portion will readily wear 
away and leave a steel cutting edge on each 
side. As the machine is used in cutting 
flocks, the natural consequence is that each 
of the blades is dulled at one edge and sharp- 
ened at the other. By means of the driving 
belts, the cylinder is made to revolve in 
either direction at will, allowing the sharp 
edge of the blades to be always used for 
cutting the stock, and as the motion of the 
cylinder is reversed, the flocks are carried in 
either direction and discharged at either end 
of the machine, while at the same time all the 
blades in both, cylinder and bed, are ren- 
dered self-sharpening. As the blades in the 
bed wear away, they may be adjusted from 
time to time either separately or collectively, 
as may be required. The average produc- 
tion of such a modern make of flock cutter 
is from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds a day on 


gigged flocks. 
Do not cut the flocks too fine, for the 
reason that such a flock will not felt as well 
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as a longer one, on account of possessing too 
little surface for the felting, and while such 
flocks apparently go on the goods more 
readily, they also leave or drop out just as 
quickly. A very fine ‘flock indicates that the 
machine has been set too tight, so that the 
stock is being ground rather than cut. 
Sweepings, as will be readily understood, 
are the refuse of the wool of the mill, and 
which must contain any amount of good 
wool fibres. The first process said sweep- 
ings will be submitted to will be to give them 
a good dusting, in order to liberate the 
greatest amount of dirt and dust as well as 


foreign impurities, after which they are 
treated somewhat like the gigged flocks 


previously explained; first run through the 
renovator, in order to give them an addi- 
tional and more thorough cleaning, and after 
which they are cut up into flocks on the ma- 
chine previously explained. 


——$\——_—_—______—_. 


A NOVEL PICKING MOTION. 





The object of the new device is to guide 
the picker stick during its movement in such 
a manner that the point of contact between 
its picker and the point of the shuttle re- 
mains the same throughout the interval of 
the stroke, in turn imparting to the shuttle a 
more steady throw as well as to minimize 
the shock to the shuttle, at the same time 
storing up energy through the force of the 
shuttle in the backward stroke of the picker 
stick, in order to aid the forward stroke of 
the latter. 

In order to be able to give a clear idea of 
the construction and operation of the new 
device, the accompanying two illustrations 
are given and of which Fig. 1 shows the new 
device in its front elevation, showing at the 
same time portions of the loom-frame, lay- 
beam, etc., i. e., those portions of a loom to 
which the new device more particularly re- 
fers, the picker stick being shown in its 
vertical position. Fig. 2 is a view in detail, 
showing the working construction of the 
device when the picker stick is in its most 
forward position. 

Numerals of reference accompanying il- 
lustrations indicate thus: 1, a portion of the 
loom frame; 2, a portion of the lay and upon 
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which the shuttle runs in its travel through 
the shed as is formed by the warp threads. 
3 shows us the lay rock-shaft, to which is 
fastened the guide plate, 4, in which is 
formed a vertical guide slot, 5, and a curved 
guide slot, 6, the latter being placed above 
the vertical slot in such a position so that it 
will extend both to the left and right of a 





Lig 1. 


straight line passing through and above the 
middle of the vertical slot. 

The picker stick is indicated by numeral of 
reference, 7, and in turn is securely supported 
in a metallic case, 8, which at the same time 
serves as a reinforcement to the picker stick, 
as well as furnishing bearings for the fulcrum 
and guide bolts. 
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Located in the vertical guide slot, 5, is a 
fulcrum stud, 9, the shank of which passes 
through this slot and through a hole in the 
picker stick, 7, and its case or holder, 8. 
This fulcrum stud, 9, consists of a head, 10, 
which bears against the outer face of the 
guide plate, 4, the stud being also supplied 
with a shoulder and an anti-friction sleeve 
roller situated inside the guide-plate, 4, in 
turn forming a part of the device for clamp- 
ing the picker-stick and its holder, 8, to 
guide-plate, 4, by means of a nut, washer and 
locking sieeve (not possible to be shown, 
since located in back of the plate, 4, i. e., 
more particularly in back of the head, 10, of 
the fulcrum stud, 9). 

From the picker stick holder, 8, or from 
the picker stick itself when a holder is not 
used, projects a lug, 11, provided with a 
finger which acts as a support for the lower 
end of a compression spring, 12, the finger 
of the lug extending part way into the 
spring, thus holding the lower portion of 
spring, 12, in position. 

The vertical slot, 5, in the guide-plate, 4, 
is upwardly enlarged, in order to provide 
room for the spring, 12, and which bears on 
its upper end against a lug, 13, which pro- 
jects from the guide-plate, 4, itself and also 
is provided with a finger extending down- 
ward and part way into spring, 12, so as to 
keep the upper end of the spring in position. 

Passing through the curved slot, 6, and 
then through the picker-stick, 7, and its 
holder, 8, provided such is used, is a guide 
stud, 14, similar in detail and clamped in the 
same manner as stud, 9. The curvature of 
this slot, 6, and its disposition relative to the 
vertical slot, 5, are such that when the picker 
stick is rocked to throw the shuttle, the 
guide stud, 14, will travel up the course of 
the curved slot, causing the striking-point 
of the picker, 15, and that of the shuttle to 
move in a straight line as shown by the 
dotted lines in Fig. 1. 

When the guide stud, 14, on the forward 
throw of the picker stick, is moving upwardly 
in the curved guide slot, 6, the fulcrum stud, 
g, at the same time will be raised vertically in 
the slot, 5, thus causing the picker stick, 7, 
to change from a vertical to the inclined 
position as shown in Fig. 2, the lug, 11, which 
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SHUTTLE BOX 


is a part of the holder or picker-stick itself 
as the case may be, moving upwardly and 
laterally and at the same time carry the 
lower end of the spring, 12, with it. The 
upper end of the spring, however, is held 
stationary on account of its engagement to 
the finger and lug, 13, and which are a part 
of plate, 4, as before explained. 

This operation produces a peculiar com- 
pressing effect to the spring, 12, causing it 
to compress upwardly and at the same time 
bending itself somewhat, as clearly shown 
in Fig. 2. On its return, the shuttle will 
cause the picker stick to return from its for- 
ward incline to its former vertical position, 


this movement causing the spring, 12, to 
straighten out and when this reflex move- 
ment of the spring will aid in bringing back 
the picker stick. However, the picker stick 
in turn moves past the vertical and when 
then the guide stud, 14, is carried up the 
back part of the curved slot, 6, this motion 
causing the fulcrum stud, 9, again to be 
raised in its vertical slot, 5, in turn again 
compressing and bending the spring, 12, as 
before, but this time in the reverse direction. 

This will clearly demonstrate to the reader 
that spring, 12, serves not only as a slow- 
down for the picker stick, but at the same 
time softens the blow of the latter against 
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the end wall of the slot in the lay and in 
which the picker stick travels to and fro. 
Thus we have, by means of the new picking 
mechanism, energy stored up in the com- 
pressing of the spring, 12, and which in turn 
aids in the forward stroke of the picker 
stick. 





A NEW SHUTTLE BOX BINDER ATTACH- 
MENT TO CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
DROP BOX LOOMS. 





The attachment more particularly refers to 
their blanket looms, and in which looms the 


body of the fabric, i. e., a considerable length 
of it, is woven with the same shuttle, and 
when it is important to hold the shuttles not 
in use in their shuttle boxes, and prevent any 
longitudinal movement or working loose of 
the shuttles by the motion of the loom. To 
accomplish this feature is the object of the 
new attachment and by means of which the 
box-shuttle binders are pressed against all 
the shuttles in the shuttle-boxes except the 
active or running shuttle. 

Of the accompanying illustrations, Fig. 1 
is a detached portion of one end of the lay 
of a loom and of four drop-boxes carried 
thereon, also showing the new attachment 
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provided to the boxes. Fig 2 is a section 
in detail on line x —x, Fig. 1, looking in 
the direction of arrow a, same figure. 

In said illustrations numerals of refer- 
ence I to and inclusive 12 refer to regular 
parts of the loom as built at present, viz: 
1 the lay-beam, supported on the upper end 
of the lay-sword 2, which carries a stand 3, 
having a guide 3’ at its inner end for the 
vertically moving shuttle-boxes 4. 

The lay-horn is indicated by 5, the hand- 
rail by 6, the reed by 7, the shuttle-binders 
by 8, the shuttle springs, as press on the lat- 
ter, by 9. The protector-finger for engaging 
the inner free end of the shuttle-binder 8 
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fig. 2 


on the shuttle-box, which is in line with the 
race-way of the lay, is indicated by 10, said 
protector-finger being fast on rock-shaft 11 
of the protector mechanism, as is mounted 
in bearing 12 on the lay-beam of the loom. 
With reference to the new attachment we 
find at the inner end of the shuttle-boxes 
and on the front side of said boxes and just 
outside of the upper end of the protector- 
finger, a plate 13, secured at its lower end 
(see Fig. 2) by a screw 14 to an angle-plate 
15, as secured by screws 16 to the under side 
of the shuttle-boxes; the upper end of said 
stand 13 extending over the top of the shut- 
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tle-boxes and being secured thereto by a 
screw 17. Stand 13 has an opening for each 
shuttle-box and in line with each shuttle- 
box to receive plungers 18, one for each 
shuttle-box. The latter are independent of 
the shuttles and do not engage with them, 
but only with the shuttle-binders. Each 
plunger has connected with its inner end a 
spring-blade 19, which acts to move inwardly 
the plunger and hold it in engagement 
with the free end of the shuttle-binder and 
press inwardly said shuttle-binder against 
the shuttle so as to hold it in the shuttle- 
box. Each spring-blade 19 has its ends se- 
cured in recesses on the inner side of the 
stand 13, which prevents the turning of said 
spring-blade and also the turning of 
the plunger, each of which has an enlarged 
outer end or head 18’, which has vertically- 
extending beveled edges 18”. 

In connection with the plungers 18 is used 
a stationary plate 20, forming a releasing de- 
vice for the plungers and having two ver- 
tically-extending engaging portions 20’, 
which have beveled undercut portions adapt- 
ed to extend under and engage the 
bevel-surfaces 18” on the heads 18’ of the 
plungers 18. The releasing-plate 20 is sup- 
ported on the upper offset end of an arm 21, 
(see Fig. 1), the hub of which, 21’, is loose- 
ly mounted on the outer end of the rock- 
shaft 11. The position of the releas- 
ing-plate is stationary relatively to the ver- 
tically-moving boxes and the plungers, car- 
tied on the stand 13, secured to said boxes, 
and is always in line with and engages the 
plunger of the shuttle-box in line with the 
raceway. 

The operation of the new attachment is 
thus: As the shuttle-boxes move up 
and down the heads 18” on the plungers 18 
are engaged by the vertically-extending por- 
tions 20’ on the releasing-plate 20 and are 
moved outwardly and away from the binders 
8 against the action of the springs 19 to re- 
lease the action of the plungers on the bind- 
ers. The plunger of the shuttle-box in line 
with the raceway of the lay carrying the 
active shuttle is always held out by the 
releasing-plate, so as not to press on the 
binder of said shuttle-box, but leave it in its 
normal condition to bear on the shuttle en- 
tering the box. The other three plungers, 
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not being moved out by the releasing-plate, 
re acted on by the springs 19 to press 
against the ends of the binders, 8, and press 
in said binders against the shuttles to hold 
the latter in their boxes. As the shuttle- 
joxes are raised or lowered, the plunger 
.bove or below the releasing-plate is brought 
nto engagement therewith and the plunger 
moved outwardly to release the pressure 
thereof on the binder when the box is in line 
with raceway of the lay. 
cammemanithiipsaindppemmsianeita 
SELVAGE HEDDLE FOR DOBBY OR JAC- 
QUARD LOOMS. 


The purpose of this heddle, as will be 
readily understood, is to be able to weave 
two or more fabrics, side by side, in one 





loom, each fabric structure thus produced 
having its own selvages. 

In order to be able to give a thorough 
description of the construction and operation 
of the new heddle, the accompanying five il- 
lustrations are given and of which Fig. | 
shows this new heddle in its perspective 
view. Fig. 2 shows an open shed with a 
selvage-forming thread on one side of the 
warp, Fig. 3 showing the same thread car- 
ried to the opposite side of the warp-threads. 
Fig. 4 shows a centre selvage in which two 
warp threads form part of the selvage and 
Fig. 5 is a similar view of the fabric, illustrat- 
ing how more than two warp-threads form 
part of the selvage, i. e., how a wider sel- 
vage may be produced. 

Referring more particularly to Figs. 2 and 
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3, numerals of reference indicate thus: 1, 
the warp beam; 2 and 3, a pair of warp 
threads; 4 and 5, its regular heddles; 6, the 
lay, and 7, the reed of the loom. 

8 shows us a selvage-thread spool, from 
which the selvage thread, 9, passes under 
guide, 10, to and through the eye, 11, of the 
new selvage heddle, and in turn through the 
reed with the warp threads. 

At the proper place, in the width of the 
warp, where a centre selvage has to be 


720 





fig. 2 


formed, this selvage thread, 9, is started 
through the eye, 11, of the new selvage 
heddle, through the reed to the cloth beam 
of the loom, The selvage thread eye, 11, 
suppose is then at the upper end of the sel- 
vage heddle, as comprises the eye, 11, loop, 
12, shank, 13, and eye, 14, all formed of a 
single piece of wire, the lower end of the 
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loop, 12, being a straight twisted shank -por- 
tion, 13, ending in an eye, 14, that is con- 
nected to a retracting-spring, 15, so as to 
always pull the loop and selvage thread down 
below the shed. 

On the right hand portion of the loop, 12 
(that is, that portion of the loop to the right 
of eye, 11) there is a selvage thread lifter, 
comprising d@ twisted wire, 16, having a loop, 
17, at its lower end, and just above this loop 
an open twist, 18, above which is the twisted 
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shank, 16, terminating in an eye, 19, to which 
is attached the harness cord, 20, going to the 
dobby or to the jacquard, according to what 
kind of shedding mechanism is used. 

Through the open twist, 18, of the selvage 
thread lifter passes the loop, 21, of the sel- 
vage thread retractor, terminating in a down- 
wardly extending twisted wire shank, 22, 
having an eye, 23, at its lower end, to which 
is attached a retracting spring, 24. 

To the left hand side of the loop is attached 
a similar mechanism, but working oppositely 
to that of the right-hand mechanism just de- 
scribed, the same consisting of a loop, 25, at 
the lower end of the twisted wire shank, 26, 
having at its upper end an eye, 27, to which 
is attached a lifting harness cord, 28, con- 
nected to the dobby or jacquard respectively. 
Just above the loop, 25, is an open twist, 29, 
and into this takes a loop, 30, of a twisted 
wire shank, 31, terminating in an eye, 32, re- 
tracted by a spring, 33. 

It will thus be seen that there are two sel- 
vage thread lifters operating alternately, one 
for each opening of the shed, as well as their 
retractors. 34 shows us a porcelain eye, it 





being connected by the spring, 35, to the 
warp guide rod, 36. 

The operation of the new heddle is thus: 

At the time that the shed as shown in dia- 
gram Fig. 2 has been formed, the parts will 
be in the position shown in said illustration, 
the selvage thread, 9, being then on this side 
of the warp threads, 2 and 3. When, how- 
ever, the shed is closed and opened in the 
opposite direction, the loop, 12, has been free 
to be pulled down by its spring, 15, upon the 
releasing of the harness cord, 20. When it 
then is in its lower most position and the 
shed is nearly completed, the cord, 28, is 
pulled, wire, 26, is raised, sliding along the 
left hand side of the loop, 12, to-the eye, 11, 
and then lifting the loop, 12, to the other side 
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of the two warp threads to the position 
shown in Fig. 3. 

With reference to fabric sketch, Fig. 4, 
warp threads, 2 and 3, have a sinuous selvage 
thread, 9, passing below them, and through 
each convolution of the sinuous thread, 9, 





passes a pick, a, said pick passing under the 
convolutions of the sinuous thread. 

In Fig. 5 there are shown six warp threads 
embraced in each selvage, picks, a, passing 
under all of the convolutions of the sinuous 
selvage thread and the selvage thread pass- 
ing under all of the warp threads back and 
forth between adjacent picks. 
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THE FINISHING OF FANCY CASSIMERES. 








(Continued fr .m September.) 

If again a finisher should insist upon add- 
ing the flocks to the goods by the process 
known as half-dry and half-wet flocking, 
and when a rather excessive amount of flocks 
must be added to the fabric, and where it 
would take too long to apply the flocks by 
means of wet flocking, for the reason that the 
goods would have fulled up in width and 
length before all the flocks were applied. For 
this reason part of the flocks are given to the 
fabric in its dry state and the rest after the 
goods have been wet and become warm. 

With reference to dry-flocking as first re- 
ferred to, and which is the process most fre- 
quently used, the fabric after running from 15 
to 20 minutes in the mill, as mentioned be- 
fore, will have absorbed all the flocks given 
to it, and when the fabric then is ready for 
soaping, which (the soap) as mentioned be- 
fore, must be of a good body. 

After the goods have been properly 
soaped, and this with the right kind of soap, 
let the goods run until they begin to get 
warm, this being the starting point 
for the fulling, i. e. the felting, and 
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when they apply the traps of the 
mill, the latter affair, however,  re- 
quiring practical experience. The fuller 
must use good judgment gained by practical 
experience by him, as to the proper amount 
of weight to apply in order to shrink the fab- 
rics both in width and length, so that both 
items are accomplished simultaneously as we 
might say, for the fact that a fabric felted in 
this way is less liable to draw out or stretch 
than if done otherwise. After the fabrics 
have started fulling, i. e., felting in the mill, 
and have run for a while, pull them occasion- 
ally out of the mill, open them thoroughly. 
In cases where fabrics require fulling for con- 
siderable length of time, it may be a good 
plan to take them out of the mill and reverse 
them, and run them in that position until 
fulled up to width and length required. 

After the fabrics are up to their width and 
length, they are then ready for washing, i. e., 
the scouring process, which as mentioned be- 
fore, provided the right kind of soap has been 
used in fulling, i. e., the soap has been of 
good body, containing sufficient alkali to 
1aise the grease, it then would be more of a 
rinsing process only, having for its object to 
get rid of all impurities as added to the yarn 
during dyeing, picking, and dressing of the 
warp. However, if the soap as used for full- 
ing was of an inferior grade, has lost its vital- 
ity before fulling was finished, or just at this 
point, i. e., the soap having been of too light 
a body, then in this case a scouring soap or 
liquor has to be used in the washing process 
of the cloth in order to get the goods clean of 
the impurities previously referred to. 

It is not necessary that the body of the liq- 
uor be heavy; quite the reverse, it is better to 
keep it light, and for which reason about one 
to one and one-half ounces of soap to the 
gallon water is sufficient. Again cheaper 
grades of soap may be used, for the fact that 
it is upon the strength of the liquor that re- 
liance has to be placed, and for which reason 
the amount of alkali should be somewhat 
larger, than what is used in a fulling soap. 
The strength of the liquor, however, depends 
entirely upon the character and the condition 
of the goods. For example, if dealing with 
colors not fast to fulling, then it will not do 
to use too much alkali or else they may be in- 
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jured. When the proper amount of ingredi- 
ents has been well combined by boiling, the 
tank is filled up with water and left to cool. 
Just before the soap becomes cold, you may 
add to the mixture about one ounce of sal 
animonia to the gallon, but if the alkali is am- 
noniated, one-half ounce will do. Stir fre- 
quently until well mixed. 

Several pailfuls of this scouring liquor are 
given the goods, provided the lather does not 
show up good, i. e., the fulling soap has lost 
its vitality at the fulling, and after giving 
them 20 to 25 minutes in this, it is drawn off 
aud the procedure repeated, and after that the 
goods are thoroughly rinsed. 

Another important item for perfect wash- 
ing is the kind of water to be used. The 
best to use is warm water, but unless this is 
plentiful at hand, cold water will have to do: 
however, there is nothing which will have 
as beneficial effect upon the goods at the 
washing, as a sufficient supply of lukewarm 
water. To always have an even temperature 
for the water is another item of importance. 

After the fabrics to be scoured have been 
sewed, in a string, in the washer, the gates of 
the machine should be opened in order to 
allow the first dirty suds to run off; after 
which open the warm water valves part way, 
for from three to four minutes, then close 
them and allow the soap to raise for about 
five minutes, giving the goods in turn again 
warm water for from three to four minutes 
more. Shut water off again and thus allow 
soap to raise, and repeat procedure until soap 
raises to a nice clean lather, after which run 
them in warm water to thin the soap. After 
the body of the soap is rinsed off, give each 
piece one pail of sal soda liquor to test 2 1/2 
degrees, in order to cut and raise any soap 
that may still remain in the goods. After- 
wards run them in cold water for about 
thirty minutes so as to be positive that all 
impurities and soap have left the goods, i. e., 
that they are thoroughly rinsed. 

If the fabrics are to be soured, take the 
goods out of the washer and fill the latter 
half full of cold water, add sulphuric acid for 
fancy woolen colors, or acetic acid if silk 
colors are used, until water tastes a little 
tart, after which put goods again in the 
washer and run them again in the liquor for 
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about six minutes, after which rinse them 
well in cold water. If goods are to be burr- 
dyed, do not sour. The pieces should now 
be extracted to take off the surplus water, 
but still be left wet enough to start water by 
wringing between the hands. 

At the same time, the question may come 
up, is it advisable to full the goods in the 
grease or to scour them first? In answer to 
this we can only say that the object of 
scouring, as mentioned before, is to loosen 
and get rid of the dirt in the goods, and since 
grease and dirt, as in goods, will loosen in 
the fulling mill just as good, if not more 
readily, than in the washer, it seems to us 
that unless we have a special object in view, 
it would be useless to resort to two scour- 
ings which would be necessary provided we 
scour the goods previous to the fulling proc- 
ess first, and when one operation of scour- 
ing, i. e., fulling the goods in grease would 
accomplish the same result, the goods hav- 
ing to be scoured after the fulling process 
anyway, whether fulled in the grease or 
scoured first. The advantages claimed for 
fulling the goods after scouring them first 
are that in this way the amount of alkali used 
in the fulling soap can be or is reduced, a 
feature which in turn will prolong the time 
required for the fulling process, certajnly re- 
sulting in turn in a finer felt to the fabric, 
a better surface to the cloth for the next fin- 
ishing operations. However, since time 
means money, it will be readily understood 
that scouring goods previous to fulling can 
only be used satisfactory all around in con- 
nection with extra fine grades of cassimeres, 
1. €., scouring before fulling is not done in 
connection with medium and cheap goods 
and which certainly comprise the bulk of the 
fancy cassimeres in the market, since it 
would increase the cost of finishing them 
too much. Again these cassimeres do not 
depend upon felt for their finish, but quite 
the reverse, hence as a rule they are fulled in 
their grease, it being the natural way to 
handle these goods, furnishing the required 
conditions for a perfect foundation for its 
finish, with the possible exception, as previ- 
ously alluded to, in connection with extra 
fine face finished fabrics, provided such 
should come under consideration. 








One of the hardest things a finisher has 
to contend with is when changing from one 
stock to another stock, or what might be 
better explained, when changing from one 
mill to another mill, for the fact that the na- 
ture in combination of stock used in one mill 
will differ considerably with such as used by 
another mill, and that which might work 
well in one mill would be wrong in another 
mill, this being a point where experience on 
different grades of fabrics, gained in differ- 
ent mills, under different circumstances and 
conditions, will be the best guide, and when 
by watching a new grade of goods closely, 
the finisher will soon be able to determine 
the best plan to follow, with reference to full- 
ing and scouring, as well as the succeeding 
processes. 

The next process after scouring, in most 
instances, will be gigging or napping, a 
process which needs considerable care and 
pains to have it done well. Provided gig- 
ging is resorted to, always be careful to start 
with old work, run for about fifteen minutes, 
after which turn slats and reverse fabric, giv- 
ing it in turn an additional run for about fif- 
teen minutes, continue procedure using 
gradually slats containing stronger, i. e., less 
used teazels, on the last runs. If using the 
napper in place of the gig, the process will 
be simplified since the construction of the 
modern napper permits the operator to reg- 
ulate the amount of application to a nicety. 

If dealing with fabrics requiring burr dye- 
ing, it will be found advisable to delay this 
procedure until after gigging or napping, as 
the case may be, since then any burrs, shives, 
specks, etc., and which may be in the body of 
the threads as constituting the fabric, are 
then uncovered, and in turn will come read- 
ily in contact with the burr dye, which, as 
a rule use from 2 1/2 to 3 degrees strong in 
connection with dark colors. Use about 1 1/2 
pails of this burr dye to a piece 40 yards 
long and run fabric in liquor for about ten 
minutes, after which rinse for about one-half 
hour or less in cold water. Provided you 
find that fabrics thus treated, slightly rub off, 
i. e., crock, an application of two pails of 
salt water (one pail rock salt to 50 gallons 
of water) as a rule will overcome this 
trouble. 
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After burr dyeing extract goods thor- 
oughly and dry them slightly above the re- 
quired width, in order to remove any 
wrinkles, folds, etc., and when dry they 
should be put on gigs with old work, dry 
teasels, and given three runs to loosen fibres 
of nap, which will mat together in process 
of burr-dyeing and drying. After this, back- 
burl the fabrics so as to remove any knots 
or bunches that may be formed in fulling, 
etc., in order that no trouble (holes cut) at 
shearing. In the latter process set your re- 
volver high enough so as to only take a light 
cut on first run, lowering the revolver, i. e., 
stear blades gradually three or four notches 
on the screws after each run. After you 
have lowered the revolver as far down as 
you can go without hurting the fabric tex- 
ture, i. e., finish, give three runs at that 
point, and when the fabric should look fairly 
clear, showing up the threads full and round. 
Next run fabric over a specking table and 
fix up by hand any burrs, speck or other im- 
perfection, after which give the fabric two 
or three runs on brush, and when pieces are 
ready for pressing. On a rotary press give 
the fabrics a moderately hard press, so that 
the back of piece will hold the pressing when 
face is steamed, also a little steam to the 
back of the piece before passing into cyl- 
inder, a feature which will assist to hold 
pressing on back of fabric. Next run on a 
roll and let stand until next day, after which 
steam fabric lightly and when it is ready for 
inspection, measuring and rolling, i. e., get- 
ting it ready for shipping to the market. 

a ee 
AN IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION OF A FIL- 
LING-FORK FOR SIDE STOP MOTIONS. 


The objects aimed at in the construction 
of this new filling-fork, for use in connection 
with what are known as side stop motions, 
consist in providing strength, durability and 
effectiveness in action to the fork, besides 
resulting in a device which costs less to 
manufacture than similar filling-forks here- 
tofore constructed. 

The new fork is of a most simple con- 
struction, a feature readily explained by re- 
ferring to the accompanying three illustra- 
tions and of which Fig. t shows us a blank, 
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stamped from heavy sheet metal, which in 
turn is shaped in the body portion of the 
filling fork. Fig. 2 is a view looking at the 
underside of the fork, this illustration being 





more particularly given to show the manner 
in which the wire prongs or tines are in- 
serted into, and in turn securely held in the 
body portion of the fork. Fig. 3 is a section, 
taken lengthwise through a complete fork. 
With reference to its manufacture, the 
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body portion of the fork is stamped, flat 
from heavy sheet metal—see Fig. 1,—after 
which its head portion, 1, and which is of a 
greater width than its shank portion, 2, is 
bent over at its centre (see dotted line x-x). 
Three holes are then drilled through the 
folded edge, 3, of the blank and a wire prong 
or tine, 4, inserted through each one of said 
holes, the prongs, 4, having curved inner 
ends (see Fig. 2) so as to be held securely in 
position in the head of the fork after the 
same has been securely locked. 

A rounded bar is then placed transversely 
between the folded body portions of the fork 
and the whole placed in a die, so as to form 
the transverse hub, 5, at the same time em- 
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bedding the curved ends of the wire tines, 
4, in the head portion of the fork. 

The fork is then removed from the die, 
and when the folded head portion will natu- 
rally spring sufficiently apart to permit the 
easy removal of the bar previously inserted. 

\ hole, 6, is then drilled through both sec- 
tions of the metal, a rivet, 7, inserted, and 
both sections then securely riveted together, 
as clearly shown in connection with Fig. 3, 
in turn forming the hole, 8, and by means of 
which the filling fork later on is adjusted, in 
the stop motion proper, in the loom. 

The end of shank, 2, is then formed in its 
characteristic hook, 9, and the wire prongs 
or tines, 4, bent into its proper L-shaped 
form, both features being clearly shown in 
connection with illustration, Fig. 3. 

Using wire prongs or tines in connection 
with a filling fork eliminates any wear (cut- 
ting) on the filling, and using heavy sheet 
metal for the shank of the fork in turn pro- 
vides a strong and durable hook, 9, to 
securely withstand the blow of the filling- 


hammer of the stop motion. 
— 9 


TWIST IN DRAWING IN COTTON 
SPINNING. 


The most important process, i. e., the fun- 
damental element of proper cotton spinning 
is proper drawing, the process as practiced in 
all the different sub-divisions in cotton spin- 
ning, being the means by which the entan- 
gled mass of fibres in the sliver, as coming 
from the card, are arranged gradually in 
parallel order, i. e., resting side by side, after 
which the insertion of twist completes the 
thread. 

The count of the thread, i. e., its diam- 
eter, depends upon the amount of drawing 
the fibres have been subjected to, i.e., the 
greater the amount of drawing done, the 
finer the count of the resultant slubbing, rov- 
ing or thread, and consequently the less the 
amount of drawing practiced, the heavier in 
count said resultant slubbing, roving or 
drawing will remain; the process itself be- 
ing accomplished by means of passing the 
sliver between several pairs of leather cov- 
ered rolls, or in connection with some of the 
sub-processes, between such as are known as 


metallic drawing rolls, every successive pair 
of rolls_having a greater surface velocity 
than the preceding pair. 

With reference to the direction of twist to 
insert into the yarn, i. e., whether left or 
right hand twist to insert, differences on this 
subject exist among cotton spinners, pos- 
sibly on account of the simplicity of the op- 
eration, although underlying the same are 
found all the elements necessary to account 
for such differences of opinion. For in 
stance, spinners who have made what is 
termed reverse twisted warp yarn will have 
noticed that the same does not spin as well 
as regular twist warp yarn, although the 
counts of yarn, the cotton and machinery 
used are identical. It would seem that in 
order to produce this kind of yarn all that 
would be necessary is to reverse the spindle 
bands of the mule or ring frame, as the case 
may be. This reversing of bands however 
will not result in an equal amount of twist 
for either right or left twist. 

Some spinners may claim that this dif- 
ference in twist, in connection with mule 
spinning is due to the bands, which, if they 
have been working for a considerable time 
in the warp twist direction, do not work so 
well when reversed. However it may be no- 
ticed that new bands will make but slight, if 
any, difference. 

With reference to ring spinning, the 
ciaims brought up by the spinner again may 
be, that besides the similar trouble with 
bands, as stated before in connection with 
the mule, the right hand thread wires 
interfere with the balloons or that the trav- 
elers do not run so freely when reversed, on 
account of their ends having been worn an- 
gular, again that a traveler moves in a dif- 
ferent track on the ring when running the 
filling way to that it runs in when turning in 
the warp direction, and, therefore, the ring 
offers more resistance to the traveler. 

As a rule, when required to spin quantities 
of warp yarn with filling direction for twist, 
it is customary to renew the spindle bands 
and travelers, also to put on filling way 
thread wires. These alterations, although 
giving slightly better results, there still will 
be found some difference in the spinning, 
and the only reason left to account for is, as 
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inentioned before, that a traveler moves ina 
lifferent track on the ring when running the 
filling way to that it runs in when turning in 
warp direction, and that consequently 
he ring offers more resistance to the trav- 


It will be noticed that warp yarn twisted 
varp ways, conditions alike, will be stronger 
han warp yarn twisted filling ways, some 
spinners claiming for it that the natural con- 
volutions of the fibres are chiefly in the di- 
rection of warp twist, hence better spinning 
for yarn spun in that direction (°), 
others, that the filling way twisted warp yarn 
contains actually less twist than warp way 
twisted yarn. 

Some spinners contend that the drawing 
rollers of the ring frame or the mule take 
out the whole or a portion of the previously 
imparted twist from the roving, a feature 
which, however is not the case, since the in- 
terposition of the fibres in the roving pre- 
spinning operation any 
escape of twist worth while considering. 

The best results in cotton spinning are 
obtained with roving twisted to the maxi- 
(without interrupting proper 
drawing) in the same direction as the twist 
put in the yarn, by the mule or ring frame, 
as the case may be. 


vents during the 


Imperfect piecings are trouble to perfect 
drawing, since on account of extra twist thus 
imparted to the roving, they form hard places, 
for which reason, see that the fly frame ten- 
ders only make perfect piecings by placing 
the tapered ends so that they overlap, and 
then twisting them carefully between the 
first finger and thumb. 
of the fibres no matter how perfectly done, 
in turn makes this place in the roving draw 
always more difficult, and more so if done 
imperfect, i. 
frame tenders do, wet it with saliva before 
twisting, never thinking what trouble they 
thus make. 

If the rollers refuse to draw a piecing, it 
is then a sign of too much twist used by the 
tender in consolidating the broken ends. 

In the processes preceding the roving or 
fine frame, provided the latter is. used, twist 
to the sliver, slubbing or roving is of less im- 
portance, hence a more moderate twist is re- 


This consolidation 


overtwisted, 
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commended in the intermediate, less again 
in the slubber, and still less in the sliver. At 
the same time it must be remembered that it 
tends to produce a more regular roving, and 
stronger and more lustrous yarn, when care 
is taken in seeing that twist is never so much 
as to interfere with the work of the rollers, 
tor which reason the general rule laid down 
is to put in as little twist as possible in the 
roving through all its stages, i. e., only suf- 
ficient to prevent the fibres from being dis- 
placed until reaching the rollers of the suc- 
cessive machine, i. e., only holding the fibres 
compact until they reach a point where re- 
duction in size of sliver occurs and when the 
twist instantly passes to the reduced point. 

With reference to spinning dyed cotton, 
the twist has also an important influence 
upon the tension of the rovings. Some 
carders in order to be able to crowd a large 
amount of roving on a bobbin, for this rea- 
son crowd a great tension upon the ends; 
which, if there is much twist in the roving 
may pass, but, if not enough twist is used, 
notching of the roving is unavoidable, with 
the result that slacker twisted yarns are 
spun. 

Before a roving is run off, it must be 
wound on, and here it is that trouble takes 
place in stretching. As little tension and 
twist as possible are necessary to overcome 
evil, hard twist injures the drawing and 
spoils the rollers. Some may say that the 
rollers can be set farther apart so as to allow 
for this extra twist, but the result will be a 
disappointment. Difference in tension may 
be corrected by the number of wrappings of 
the roving around the flyer leg. Always 
have an equal amount of weight on your top 
rolls, also see that the saddle is true, i. e., 
does not touch the side of the back rollers. 
If, on account of the dyestuff in the material, 
lapping or sticking takes place, then in place 
of increasing the tension, use whitening. Be 
careful to keep all gearing as well as the dif- 
ferential thoroughly clean and well lubri- 
cated, so as to give an easy drag. 

cnisniasheneannaenlpatishiemaete 

Belgium is the most thickly peopled coun- 
try in the world, with a population of 622 to a 
square mile; Russia is the least, with only 15 
people to a square mile. 
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AN ORDER BOOK FOR A WOOLEN MILL. 


BY EDWARD ARNOLD. 





The books required for a worsted or 
woolen mill depend on the variety of goods 
made, the size and equipment of the mill. A 
short time ago I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing a selling agent who boasted that one of 
his mills had made the same fabric summer 
and winter for thirty-four years. Another 
manufacturer said his father ran his mill four 
years on one fabric and one pattern. Today 
a mill of this kind would be hard to find. 

Different mills have different systems, but 
all are working for the same result, namely, 
prompt deliveries. For this there must be 
some kind of a system. Keeping track of 
the orders in a mill of 100 looms making 
woolens and worsteds and having eight to 
twelve fabrics ranging from 80 cents to $2.00 
per yard, will involve more detail than in a 
mill making but one or two plain fabrics. 

The first book is for the orders and the 
time of delivery. The form shown at Fig. 1 
in a loose leaf book will be found very con- 
venient. There are always several styles that 
do not sell and others that sell in varying 
quantities, sometimes necessitating several 
pages to book the orders and deliveries for 
one pattern. By usimg a loose leaf book 
leaves can be put in at will and all the styles 
brought in consecutive order. 

At the top of the page enter the number of 
ends in warp, reed, width, and picks; at the 
right hand corner enter the style and pattern 
number. The first space is for warp and fill- 
ing, giving the number of ends of each shade 
in warp, the size of the yarn, and weight in 
pounds required for one cut of warp based 
on 56 yards dressed, plus 10 per cent. for 
waste in winding, spooling, dressing, etc. 
Next follows the length of filling with shade 
and size for one yard, also weight of each 
shade required for a cut based on 54 yards 





woven. Ten per cent. is allowed for waste. 
As the fabric is 64 inches wide inside the sel- 
vage it is customary to add two inches for 
selvage in figuring weight of filling required 
for one cut. 

These sheets are made up by the designer 
or his assistant and should be examined care- 
fully to see that the colors are entered prop- 
erly. They are then ready for the daily) 
orders to be entered. 

The second column is for the order num- 
ber; the third, for the total pieces ordered; 
the fourth, for the cancellation number; the 
fifth, for the number of pieces cancelled. By 
keeping the order and cancellation numbers 
the number of pieces claimed to have been 
ordered on a style can readily be verified. 

The next eight columns are for entering 
the number of pieces to be delivered each 
month as specified by the buyer. The next 
column is for seconds made, if any, as they 
will have to be replaced with new goods. 
The next column marked “Ordered Dressed” 
should be filled.in as the work is laid out and 
orders placed on the dressing book for dress- 
ing a given number of pieces of a certain 
style. By having a daily report from the 
dressing, weaving, and finishing rooms, the 
number of pieces from each department can 
be entered daily in the proper columns. At 
a glance one can tell the number of pieces 
ordered, ordered dressed, dressed, woven, 
and finished, by the figures in pencil at the 
foot of each column; the totals will be 
changed each day as the pieces go through 
the different departments. By having the 
orders and monthly deliveries entered the 
goods can be laid out for the earliest deliv- 
eries first. Small warps should not be made 
as it is more economical to carry two or 
three pieces a few weeks than to go to the 
extra expense of making two or three cut 
warps. 

A leaf 12 inches by 16 inches is convenient. 
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The form given is for a light weight season. 
Note order No. 52 for 20 pieces; 2 pieces in 
August, 8 pieces in December, 10 pieces in 
February. Later cancellation No. 14 for 10 
pieces February delivery is received on order 
No. 52. This cancellation is entered oppo- 
site in red ink and a line is drawn through 
the 10 in February column, denoting that it 
is cancelled. 

<nsnnammaesnaitiitgliiaadicainger. 


THE COST OF WOOLEN GOODS. 


The author of the article published in our 
August and September issues under the 
heading given above is Rudolph Koerner, 
Oregon City, Oregon, the name Edwin Viles 
under which it appeared being a nom-de- 


plume. 
ee 


SPOOLING AND DRESSING WOOLEN 
YARNS. 


BY MILO BLAIR. 


The reeling and spooling of woolen and 
worsted yarns requires very careful atten- 
tion in order that they may reach the dress- 
ing room in a proper condition for good pro- 
duction and quality. Many of the imperfec- 
tions that are found in finished cloth can be 
traced back to the spooling room, where 
some careless overseer or some untrained 
machine hand is either directly or indirectly 
In most cases we can lay the 
blame directly to the overseer, for I have 
vet to find the reeler or spooler tender who 
after once having been properly trained, will 
wilfully or otherwise make poor work. 

Many overseers make the mistake of 
starting “learners” on a machine before they 
are capable of operating it. As often hap- 
pens, it is impossible for them to procure 
skilled help and they are obliged to employ 


responsible. 


a number of “green hands” and teach them 
to operate the machines. If an overseer is 
pushed for more production from the spoolers 
he will verv often give these green hands a 
trial for themselves before they are thor- 
oughly taught, with the result that a lot of 
poorly spooled yarn is returned from the 
dressing room. Instead of having the sec- 
ond hand or some other responsible persor. 
to watch the learners he gives them a set of 
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yarn and tells them to go ahead. If they 
happen to be spooling yarn of which there 1s 
already some ahead of the dressers they will 
make ten or Afteen spools before the bad 
work is discovered by the dresser. This 
ineans two or three days’ work for the over 
seer and all other spare help that can be 
found, rewinding the spools, taking out 
double ends, filling holes, straightening 
crossed ends, and a number of other defects 
that only a poor spooler can cause. 

Each room in the mill in order to run suc- 
cessfully should have some system by which 
poor work can be traced back to the person 
or persons responsible for it. If the spooler 
is receiving poor work from the reelers, 
there should be some way to know from 
whom it comes besides guessing, which at 
its best is a very poor way to fix the respon- 
sibility and is not fair or just to the em- 
ployee. 

A good system which is used in a number 
of mills at the present time is to have each 
side of the reeling machines numbered and 
the reeler tender known by the number oi 
the side on which she works. Then all full 
spools that come from this machine are 
marked with chalk, the same number on 
each head. The spools can then be emptied 
into bins or boxes or any place that will be 
convenient for the spoolers. In this way 
each “tender” in the room has a different 
numker and if the spooler now receives 
poorly reeled yarn he gives the spool to the 
overseer, who can at once tell who is re- 
sponsible for the poor work. 

This system is used with but very little 
change when spooling woolen yarn from 
“jack bobbins,” and is also used to keep the 
different lots of yarn separate. The spinners 
are divided into sets of three; the first set are 
provided with red chalk, the next set have 
blue and the other white and so on until 
each set of three spinners has a different 
color of chalk. Then John Brown, for ex- 
ample, who is in set number one and who 
has red chalk, makes one red ring around 
the yarn on the bottom of all bobbins that 
come from his machine. John Smith, who 
is in the same set, makes two red rings on 
all varn spun by him and Tom Green, the 
third man in the same set, makes three red 
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rings on all of his yarn and so on with each 


color and set until each spinner has his own 


color and number of rings marked differ- 
ently from any of the rest. It is a very easy 
riatter to mark the rings by holding the 
chalk lightly against the bobbin while the 
mule is in motion. 

After we once have the reelers making 
good work we can take a step farther to the 
spooling room. There are so many things 
that seem to be mere trifles here but which 
cause serious troubles in the dressing room, 
that it will be well to mention some of them 
before going farther. One of the worst 
troubles that a dresser has to contend with 
is to have the yarn running slack from one 
end of the spool while the other end is so 
tight that it is on the point of breaking. The 
slack ends hang so loosely that they become 
tangled and twisted with the yarn running 
from the spools below them, with the resuli 
that there are ten or a dozen ends broken 
before the machine can be stopped, thereby 
inaking poor work for the weavers as well 
as curtailing production in the dressing 
room. This is caused in spooling by the 
rolls that have either become worn or were 
not evenly turned when made. When the 
varn passes through these rolls there should 
be the same amount of pressure on each 
thread. If there is any part of the rolls that 
is worn or uneven the yarn will run through 
more freely in spots and consequently will 
wind on the spool more loosely than that 
which comes from the rolls tight. Another 
cause for the same trouble is when the rolls 
are run with weights on both ends, for the 
nurpose of increasing the pressure on the 
yarn. Often one of the weights drops off un- 
noticed or one weight may be heavier than 
the other; the side that has the heavier 
weight holds the varn tight as it passes 
through, and also has a tendency to raise the 
top roll at the opposite end, thus allowing 
the varn to run through freely as already 
explained. Double ends and holes in the 
spool are also a great annoyance to the 
dresser and are usually caused bv careless- 
ness on the part of the spooler. Many 
spoolers when they notice a double end on 
the spool either tie the single end to it or 
simply lap it around the spool, which is not 
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the proper thing to do. When this end 
comes to the dresser fixed in this way it runs 
off the spool, leaving an end out and also 
making it a “tie back” for the weaver; or if 
it is tied it will draw the “double end” 
through the reed after it, making a double 
or “coarse” end which will show plainly in 
the finished cloth. 

A good way to fix a double end or hole is 
to lap the end around the spool, then after 
running twenty-five or thirty yards mark the 
thread which has covered the double end or 
hole with white chalk for the width that the 
guide vibrates the thread, which is about 
one-half inch. When this white mark is seen 
by the dresser, he knows it is a signal for 
something that is coming after it, and if he 
is a good, careful workman it will not get 
by him once in twenty times. He can then 
tie on a bobbin until the hole is even with 
the rest of the spool or until the double end 
runs out. 

Another important matter is to have the 
guide set properly before starting a new lot 
of varn, especially if there is a difference in 
the count of the new and old lots. If the 
guide is not set properly and it vibrates the 
yarn too much, it will be impossible to split 
the spool. Should a thread break and the 
lresser not notice the break at once, the 
threads on each side of the broken one will 
also break and it is quite difficult to have 
these threads running properly again while 
the spool is in use. In case the guide does 
not vibrate far enough, soft places occur be- 
tween each thread into which the threads fall 
when running, drawing very tight and soon 
breaking. When the majority of the threads 
have fallen into these soft places, those that 
are still on the surface of the spool hang so 
loosely that the yarn becomes tangled and 
twisted at the reed, and it is impossible to 
make anv further progress. I have seen 
varn in this condition that had to be cut off 
the spools and thrown into the waste bag as 
no amount of patience or work would make 
them wind off. 

In a spooling room where fine worsted 
and cotton yarns are spooled from reeler 


spools there should be certain spoolers very 
lightly equipped for this grade of work with 
very light rolls, reeler spools as light as can 
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be found avwd having no ropes or rods for 
the yarn to run over or anything that would 
cause strain or friction on the yarn. It ts 
also well to have a handle attached to the 
drum pulley for the purpose of starting the 
spooler slowly by hand previous to shifting 
on the belt. Last but very important is to 
have moderate speed as there is nothing 
by having fast speed on a worsted 
spooler. When on slow speed the machine 
will turn off more work. When running 
faster the spooler runs for a short time and 


gained 


is then idle twice as long while the tender is 
tying broken threads. This can be also said 
of spun silk, which is quite difficult to dress 
if not handled properly in the spooling room. 
Many mills run all silk from three and one- 
half inch spools, sometimes running as many 
as seventy-five at one time as they say they 
find from past experience that silk will not 
run from forty-inch jack spools. If they 
ive a little more attention to the 


would only g 
setting of the guide and the proper weight- 
ing of the rolls they would have no trouble 
whatever. I have seen running from jack 
spools as many as one hundred and twenty 
ends of 60/2 silk in a section; running per- 
fectly while dressing and having an evener 
appearance in the finished cloth than when 
run from three and one-half inch spools. 
This was on high pick work fancy worsteds. 
| have also seen silk run in this way from 
28/2 to 70/2 silk on both high and low pick 
work with the same result. 

After the spooler has received a set of 
yarn and has it “tied in” ready to start, she 
should notify the overseer or second hand, 
who will watch the yarn as it winds on the 
spool in order to see if it is streaky or if the 
cuide vibrates properly or if the ends have 
the same amount of tension across the spool. 
If all is satisfactory he then gives the spooler 
the spool tickets, one for each spool of yarn 
that will be in the lot when all is spooled, 
with the date, lot number, count, grade, 
color, weight and the spooler’s name on 
each, one to be put on each spool when full. 
The varn is now ready for the dressing room 
to be made into warps. 

After we have received the dressing draft 
and warp ticket from the overseer with full 
instructions as to the colors, number of ends 


cuts, sections, etc., we are then ready to pro- 
ceed with the picking of the pattern. In 
case there is a warp dressing, we must stop 
the machine one round, or about four yards 
short of the full warp, which is usually the 
distance between the reel and where we tie 
in the new pattern. If the new section is not 
more than a hundred threads less, it is al- 
ways well to stop short also, and when tying 
in the pattern we can also tie the threads 
that have been left out from the previous 
pattern. The knots are then run through the 
reeds to the reel which makes the warp full 
and we have saved the four yards of yarn, 
which will more than repay us for the time 
lost in tying the extra threads. 

Before picking the pattern we should 
decide which colors to run from the top and 
which from the bottom. Usually it is best 
to run the black or darker colors from the 
top, the “broken spools” (spools of which 
only part of the threads are running), if any, 
from the centre and the lightest colors from 
the bottom. By running them in this order 
it gives a better chance to watch the broken 
spools. These always cause more trouble 
than the full spools because they must be 
tied over often in order to have them level 
at the end of the warp. The reason for run- 
ning the lightest colors at the bottom is 
that they make a lighter under ground for 
the darker colors above, thereby making it 


> 


easier for the dresser to see the threads at 
the pattern reed. Having picked the pat- 
tern, the next in order is to pick the spools, 
being careful to pick the threads uniformly 
across the section. Many dressers when run- 
ning broken spools run the ends on one side 
of the section only. This is a very bad prac- 
tice for the reason that if there is any differ- 
ence in the lots of varn or if the friction is 
either tight or loose it will cause light or 
dark streaks in each section through the 
warp, making unmerchantable cloth which 
must be sold as seconds with a heavy loss. 
When the spools are picked and arranged 
in the rack, we are then ready to tie in, run 
the knots through the reeds and beam off. 

After the warp is beamed we can then pin 
the reel. To find the width of the different 
sections, divide the width of the warp by the 
number of sections, allowing for the listing 
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according to the count of yarn used. For 
example: A warp is composed of 4320 ends, 
g sections 480 ends in each, 72 inches in 
width, selvage 80 ends (40 to each side) the 
same count as the warp. Without the sel- 
vage there would be an even eight inches to 
each section of 480 ends, as 72 + 9 = 8. In 
this case we allow 1 4/8 inches for selvage, 
leaving 70 4/8 inches for warp alone. One- 
ninth of 70 4/8 inches is equal to 7 6/8 with 
a remainder of 6/8 inch; 1/8 is to be added 
to each of the six sections of the warp which 
will make the width of the different sections 
as follows: 


6 sections width 7 7/8 in. = 47 2/8 in. 
3 sections width 7 6/8 in. = 23.24/68 mm. 

For each selvage 6/8 in. = 1 4/8 in. 
9 sections. Warp and selvage 72 in. 


On narrow goods where there is sufficient 
room left on the beam to extend the flanges, 
the sections are not figured in this way but 
the same allowance is made for each section, 
also allowing extra for the selvage. If the 
warp is then over the required width on the 
reel the flanges of the beam are set to fit 
the warp. In mills where the full width of 
the beam is required this cannot be done as 
the flanges are set as wide as possible at 
first and always remain in that position. In 
cases of this kind the reel must be set to fit 
the beam as already explained. 

We can now reed our section in the “neck 
reed” which is done by finding the width of 
the widest section between the pins, then 
reeding the threads accordingly. For ex- 
ample: Our widest section between the pins 
in this warp is 7 6/8 inches. The neck reed 
has nine dents to the inch and the section is 
to be 7 6/8 inches. 7 6/8 K 9 = 69 6/8 
dents or 70 dents. We now have 480 threads 
to be divided equally into 70 dents which 
gives us 480 + 70 = 6, and a remainder of 
60 threads. One thread is added in each of 
the sixtv dents across the section, making 
sixty dents with seven threads and ten dents 
with six threads. To reed the threads wni- 
formly the arrangement is 7, 7, 7, 7, 7, 7; 6, 
or one dent with six threads to every six 
dents with seven threads. This gives a trifle 
more than the exact width, but it is better 
to reed the section a trifle less than the re- 
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quired width. Some grades of cotton yarn 
will beam much better with the section on 
dent or about one-eighth of an inch less than 
the required width, while a soft, spongy 
worsted yarn would require as much as thre 
dents or about three-eighths of an inch less 
The dresser, however, must use his own 
judgment in this, and the warp when beam- 
ing is a good telltale to show whether h 
has used it to good advantage or not. 

We can now fasten the section to the reel 
and after taking the lease and setting the 
clock ovr pattern is ready for the overseer 
to look it over in order to see if we have the 
correct colors, number of ends and sections. 
and to see if everything is right. If he pri 
nounces it O. Kk. we are then ready to start 
dressing. 

While dressing the first section it is alway- 
well to put in the cut marks. Then if we 
are not able to finish the warp the day we 
start, we are not in doubt the next morning 
whether we have our cut marks in. We 
shouid also decide while dressing this sec- 
tion when to change our broken spools in 
order to have them level at the finish of the 
warp and have it marked in some conspicu- 
ous place so that we will not run over. 

In building the section care should be 
taken not to crowd the yarn against the pins 
Otherwise it will cause the yarn to roll and 
break when beaming. The threads will then 
remain on the reel instead of running off, 
causing run arounds forty or fifty yards long, 
which are all threads out for the weaver. 
Many otherwise well dressed warps are often 
spoiled in this way. 

If the varn is sized care must be taken to 
build the section even with the rest of the 
warp as a high or low section is a very seri- 
ous matter and causes much trouble. The 
tension must be equal on the yarn at all 
times. This is accomplished by adjusting 
the pressure on the rolls or adjusting the reel 
belts to make the reel take the yarn faster 
or slower as the case may require. 

When beaming care must be taken to 
avoid excessive friction on the reel as this 
often strains the varn. While these threads 
may not break on the dresser they snap at 
the “whip roll” weaving, and the weaver 
loses time and money on account of the 


dresser’s poor judgment. 

































ENGLISH NOTES. 





(By Our Special Correspondent. 

Stories of tree-cotton and other professed 
substitutes for boll-cotton, coming from out- 
landish sources remind one that Lancashire 
“cotton” of its own. Eriophorum 
vaginatum, called commonly cotton grass, 
is no true grass but a sedge. 


eTOWS a 


It flourishes on 
the peat bogs and mosses which crown the 
mountainous backbone of Northern England 
and is found chiefly between 1,000 and 2,000 
feet above sea-level. In July or so the rush 
bursts forth its filaments, which are silver- 
gray in color, bright and lustrous, and meas- 
uring from 1 to 1 1/2 inches. Many a time 
it has been said that cotton-grass was to be 
commercially exploited and were it less 
brittle in nature its textile use might be pos- 
sible. But the fibre has no resistance and no 
elasticity and even for stuffing cushions it 
would not supplant the East Indian Kapok 
or “thistle-down.” gathered 
within a mile or two of Oldham accompany 
this article. 


Specimens 


* * % 


()ne reason why female help is scarce now 
in the Yorkshire woolen area is that girls 
prefer to sew or knit rather than to weave or 
spin. Employment in the making-up busi- 
Every 
season sees large changes in the staff, but 


ness is probably more precarious. 


work on light machinery is preferred where 
it is locally obtainable. Trade has taken on 
one of its expansions and in Huddersfield 
there is a dearth also of men. More might 


be had for paying for them, but it is the case 


that men’s wages in the woolen trade—sav- 
ing exceptions—are not enough to attract 
recruits from other walks of life. Rather 


more parents are reluctant to send children 
into mills places the 
felt. 
of our manufacturers have fished in the agri- 
cultural districts for families of workers. The 
father is made a carter or inside-laborer and 
all the boys and girls go into the mill. Occa- 
sions for transplantation have not been nu- 
merous or regular for some years and a 
cause of some friction with operatives is the 
practice of making a whole family suffer for 
the delinquencies of some one of its mem- 
bers. 


and in shortage is 


acutely In busy times previously some 
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No very obvious connection is apparent 
between dusty roads and prices for dyeing, 
but these two items promise to come into re- 
lation. Coal-tar—the basis of nearly all our 
dyestuffs—is at present cheap. It fetches 
only its fuel-value or barely more than ruled 
before the great discovery that New York 
celebrates in October. Local authorities are 
looking to applications of tar to rid the roads 
of the dust that the automobiles scatter so 
profusely behind them. Recognizing this, 
some of the largest tar producers are plan- 
ning to sell all the tar they can for road-mak- 
ing at about a penny a gallon and thus to 
create a stringency that will cause color- 
makers to pay the threepence or fourpence 
they did in the early days of the aniline dye 
industry. In other words they mean to 
double the price of tar if circumstances favor, 
and this could hardly be done without effect 
on the prices of German and British dyes. 
The position of tar as a layer of dust is not 
unassailable and it is not certain that the feat 
proposed can be performed quickly. 


* * * 


Though Americans are temporarily out of 
the market for silk noils some Huddersfield 
and other woolen spinners are consuming 
still. Prices of the regular English type are 
half of what they were, ninepence instead of 
eighteenpence. Even this level is consider- 
ably higher than,was touched five years ago 
when the same material realized only 3 1/2 
pence. Merchants do not anticipate, how- 
ever, any relapse to those depths and not 
while darker material of the Continental 
schappe type continues in its present de- 
mand. 

& ” * 

The factory money-lender is a creature 
who now receives a little unwelcome prom- 
inence in Yorkshire. He is an operative 
more saving in disposition than his mates. 


He lends out shillings to fellow work- 
men at the rate of 8 1/3 per cent 
per week—the equivalent of 433. per 
cent. per annum. But as his dealings are 


from Wednesday to Saturday, or so, and 
are for small sums, his “victims” dispense 
with calculations and express surprise that 
anyone should think the bargain onerous. 


The worst consequences of this money- 
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ongering follow when the little Shylock of 
he mill gets his foreman into his debt. It 
as been my own luck to know men who 
ouldn’t be sacked,” others who were never 
kely to be, so long as their groceries came 
om the store kept by the superior’s wife. 
lo avoid favoritism of the latter kind some 

our railway companies very rigidly forbid 
heir employes or 


employes’ wives to 


pen stores, 
on * * 

\Ithough aniline dyes are prohibited from 
entering Persia it is not sure that none are 
ised in that country. Various articles of pro- 
hibited or heavily dutiable classes are landed 
on the Arabian coast and are furtively 
transferred to Persia in small craft. What 
‘an be done with coffee might be done 
with dyes, and it is observable that though 
a population of 12,000 drank coffee all day 
ong during last year only two tons of coffee 
paid duty. Anilines are mentioned spe- 
cifically as smugglers’ articles in a British 
Consular report from the port of Lingah. 
Persian dyers, too, in the times when the use 
of anilines was permissive accustomed them- 
selves to their employment. 

* * * 

The irregularity of rates of wages in one 
industry carried on in more than one dis- 
trict is always a disturbing factor. Uniform- 
ity is hard to maintain and in various trades 
standard lists allow for 5 per cent. or so less 
in so-called country districts. It is so in dye- 
ing for the Bradford market and the apolo- 
gies for the arrangement are that living costs 
less outside the cities and that country dyers 
are involved in greater costs of carriage on 
goods than town dye works are. On the 
other hand rents and rates are easier in the 
country and unless water were cheaper the 
These ad- 
vantages offset handsomely the cost of cart- 


works would not be occupied. 


age (which is done usually by contract) and 
both employers and employes are coming 
to look on the country wage system as a 
needless weakness. 
* * * 

Cotton culture in Gambia is a confessed 
failure with which the British Cotton Grow- 
Three 


years of experiment have cost the Colonial 


ing Association is not proceeding. 
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Government $7,500, the Association $2,500 
and the native planters a sum that is not as- 
certained. One penny a pound was all the 
Association could pay for seed, whereas 
growers could sell it to neighbors at three- 
pence. Then between 250 and 300 pounds 
per acre was the best yield obtainable even 
in the absence of drought and weevils. Ata 
penny a pound the fruits to the farmer were 
$6.00 per acre. Ground-nuts, which are pro- 
duced with less trouble, net $18.00 per acre. 
And—in the words of the Colonial Secre 
tary—‘‘the native is a very shrewd fellow.” 

In the Gold Coast Colony the cotton farm 
at Anum has been given up in favor of one 
of 200 acres on richer soil at Labolabo. 
Here a hybridized American plant is giving 
about 1,200 pounds of seed per acre and the 
Colonial Government is financing the Asso 
ciation up to a limit of $7,500 per annum. 
About $17,000 were spent on this farm in 
eighteen months ending December last. 

* ~ * 

In this country every mill, like every ship, 
has its own name which is not necessarily 
identified with the name of its occupants. 
Often, mill-names are derived from the lo 
calities, but often they are purely fanciful in 
origin. It is interesting to see in which 
direction the imagination of their owners and 
builders lay and easy to see from frequent 
recurrences that their sense of fitness had 
its limits. “Temperance” or “Commercial” 
mills are to be counted by dozens, and 
“Providence” and “Perseverance” by scores. 
“Victoria” and “Albert”? mills are every- 
where, and “Prospect” mill is a name of im- 
mense popularity. “Phoenix” mills that 
have arisen from ashes are beyond counting 
and quite enough take their names from 
Trafalgar or Waterloo. Cotton spinners 
have shown less poverty of invention and 
that they have had an eye for the soul of wit, 
“Vine,” “Bee,” “Sun,” 
“Star,” “Rock,” “Lion,” “Owl,” “Ruby” and 
“Pearl.” These are less cumbrous than cer- 


these names show: 


tain American names of Indian origin and— 

which is more to the practical point—they 

can very easily be printed and read upon 

cases, bobbins, skips or other mill property. 
* * * 


In the smaller worsted mills it is not un- 
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common to find the parts of salesman and 
designer doubled in one person. A man is 
engaged to “get-up and sell his own styles” 
and this he has to do literally, although in 
establishments slightly larger the getting-up 
means little more than supplying directions 
to a designer. Where a designer is main- 
tained as such and not also as a salesman he 
is not always sent into the market. There 
are firms whose designer is forever doomed 
to receive his impressions at second-hand 
and others who send their man to the Lon- 
don office regularly each season to brush 
against customers for a few days or weeks. 
In importance, if not in numbers, the latter 
class probably predominate and something 
is to be said in favor of their method. 
The man who has pondered over each 
intimate detail of a style, and_ has 
juggled the colorings and _ arrange- 
ments, is able to point not only to the 
advantages in them, but to the unapparent 
disadvantages in some alteration suggested. 
Then a customer’s criticisms or opinions are 
not always clear or detailed and it is quite 
possible that a hint will convey more to the 
designer’s ear than to a third party’s. 
Eleventh-hour alterations are perhaps of less 
consequence than the opportunity obtained 
for shaping ideas for the season to follow. 
Besides, there is the undoubted fact that 
some customers like to talk with the tech- 
nical man for their own satisfaction. The 
designer absorbs a clearer notion of the cur- 
rent of events and insomuch ought to be the 
more useful to the mill. However, we have 
always those who are opposed to allowing 
any employe to know too much, and among 
them and the others who fear the expense, 
must be sought those who persistently keep 
their technical man in the twilight. 


———__—_»-——_- 





Of the total foreign trade of the United 
States, estimated at over 60 million tons, only 
about 10 per cent. in value is carried in 
vessels belonging to the United States. 


Canada has over 20,000 miles of railway 
and the railway mileage per head of popula- 
tion is greater than that of any other 
country. It has more railways than all the 
South American countries together. 


THE SIZING OF COTTON YARN. 


BY F. SCARISBRICK. 





(4 paper read before the British Association of Managers 0: 
Textile Works.) 





(Continued from September.) 
SOFTENERS. 

In order to increase the pliability of the 
sized yarn it is essential to use some sub- 
stance of an oily or greasy nature, or some- 
thing in the nature of wax. The most im- 
portant substance for this purpose is tallow. 
Experience has shown that for all-round 
work there is no other substance that will 
give better results than pure beef or mutton 
tallow. Attempts innumerable have been 
made to bring out some substitute which 
would give equal results at a less price. So 
far they have all failed, and manufacturers 
would be acting in their own interests if they 
left these substitutes severely alone. 

Although tallow is the best substance to 
use as a softener, it is necessary to be careful 
in purchasing this article, as it is without 
question the most adulterated article offered 
to sizers. Mr. Percy Bean tells me that the 
average number of adulterated samples of 
tallow passing through his laboratory is three 
in every ten samples. In many cases the 
adulterants used are not injurious substances 
for sizing—I mean when such substances as 
bone fat or marrow fats are mixed with the 
genuine article. The main objection to these 
substances is that they should not be sold at 
the market price of tallow. On the other 
hand, tallow is being largely adulterated with 
mineral oil and Yorkshire grease. Mineral 
oil in particular is objectionable, as it vapor- 
izes at a low temperature, and a great por- 
tion of it is lost in the boiling operations in- 
volved in making the size, and another por- 
tion is lost when the size is boiling in 
the sow box of the tape frame. There is a 
great danger of cloth which has to be bleach- 
ed being damaged in this process if mineral 
oil be present. Mineral oil is a most objec- 
tionable thing to have in goods for bleaching, 
and I have no hesitation is stating that most 
of the unfathomable damages from stains in 
bleaching are due to the manufacturer of the 
cloth having unknowingly used an adulter- 
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ated tallow. The use of such adulterated 
tallow is just as objectionable for goods 
which have to be dyed, and many cases of 
damage are traceable to this cause. 

Yorkshire grease is just as objectionable. 
This substance generally contains a large 
quantity of unsaponifiable matter, and this 
cannot be removed from the cloth in the 
bleaching operations. 

[f tallow of good quality is always used, 
there is nothing to equal it for heavy sizing, 
or any form of sizing where chloride of mag- 
nesium or chloride of zine are ingredients of 
the size. It is quite impossible to obtain bet- 
ter results with soap of any description. 
The softening value of a soap is proportion- 
ate to the amount of combined fatty matter, 
and this amounts to only from 60 to 65 per 
cent. in a really good hard soap. In soaps 
especially sold for sizing purposes the fatty 
matter is usually very small in proportion to 
the amount of water sent in the same cask. 
It needs only a little investigation to prove 
that it is cheaper to buy fatty matter in the 
form of good tallow. Some expense must of 
necessity be entailed by the manufacturer of 
tallow substitutes in the process of convert- 
ing the added water into a solid, by means of 
a little common fat and alkali, to say nothing 
of the profit and the extra carriage on the 
solidified water. 

There may be cases where sizers who fer- 
ment their flour may find some advantage in 
using soap. This is due to the soap con- 
taining a little free alkali, which has the 
effect of neutralizing a portion of the acids 
generated in the process of fermentation. 

A cheaper and far more efficient method 
of neutralizing the acids would be to use a 
small quantity of caustic soda, and at a min- 
imum cost obtain the maximum results. 
Using soap to neutralize free acid is on a 
par with the method employed by the China- 
man in one of Charles Lamb’s “Essays of 
Elia.” He had found out after his house was 
burnt down and his pig was roasted to death, 
that roast pork was good, and in future 
when he wanted roast pig he burnt a house 
down with a pig inside. 

Waxes and oils are also used for soften- 
ing purposes. Paraffin wax may be used to 
advantage in certain classes of cloth, but 
never for goods which have to be bleached 
and dyed. 
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Spermaceti is fairly extensively used as 
a softener in some districts, but why such 
a substance is employed is more than I can 
say. In the first place, it is far too expen- 
sive a substance to employ for such a pur- 
pose, and in the second place it is generally 
used in conjunction with tallow or paraffin 
wax, but in so small a proportion to the total 
quantity of size present that any properties 
it may possess are lost. The use of sperma- 
ceti is merely a superstition, and its quali- 
ties can be equaled by the use of tallow or 
paraffin wax, Or a mixture of the two. 

In pure sizing oleine oil might be success- 
fully employed as a softener in sizing. It is 
soluble in water, and consequently is easily 
incorporated with the size. It possesses 
softening properties to a marked degree, and 
mixes better than any other softener with 
dextrine. This substance must not be used 
where chloride of zine or chloride of magne- 
sium are ingredients of the size. 

WEIGHT GIVERS. 

China clay is invariably used for weight- 
ing sized shirtings. Its low cost combined 
with good color and smoothness of “feel,” 
make it an ideal substance for this purpose. 

China clays vary to a great extent in their 
physical properties, and it is necessary to 
use care in the selection of a sample for siz- 
ing purposes. Some clays produce a very 
thin mixture when a small amount of water 
is added, while other samples produce a 
thick mixture. My experience shows that 
the clays which produce the thickest mix- 
ture are the best for good results in the 
weaving shed. 

The universal method of treating china 
clay for heavily-sized goods is to boil it with 
water, and the chloride of magnesium used 
in the mixing, for periods varying from two 
to six hours. It is rarely that anyone con- 
siders the amount of steam used in this op- 
eration, and the amount of time wasted in 
this way. Before the clay can be used it 
has to be cooled to a temperature sufficiently 
low to allow of its admixture with the 
starchy matters of the size, so that it may not 
burst the granules of starch. 

So accustomed are sizers to this method 
of treating china clay that it seems to be 
taken for granted that this is the only possi- 
ble method of treating it. It is never con- 
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sidered that the only point gained is the sep- 
aration of the particles of clay from one an- 
other. In boiling starchy matter there is a 
totally different action. The heat breaks up 
the granules of the starch, and renders the 
particles so small that they lose all charac- 
teristic shape, even when viewed under the 
most powerful miscroscope. With china 
clay, however, there are no granules to 
break up. 

It will be found that if a piece of china 
clay be dried it is much easier to reduce to a 
fine powder than is the case with a piece of 
china clay taken straight from the bag. This 
experiment led me to think that china clay 
should be broken up before it is mixed, I 
therefore carried out some experiments on a 
larger scale, and had a quantity of clay put 
through a disintegrator, with the result that 
the substance was reduced to a powder as 
finely separated as the ordinary powdered 
French chalk. In this state it simply re- 
cuired to be mixed with the other ingredi- 
ents, and the whole heated until the tallow 
melted and became incorporated. The boil- 
ing operation was entirely unnecessary, and 
no time was lost waiting for the clay mixture 
to cool down before completing the mixing. 
The mixings made with this treatment were 
finer, and gave better results in the weaving 
shed when compared with similar classes of 
mixings made in the usual way. 

The only difficulty in the matter is the 
question of the necessary plant for powder- 
ing the china clay; but I am firmly convinced 
that it is the correct method, and if some 
firm of china clay merchants would take the 
matter up, they would be amply recom- 
pensed for the extra labor by the increase of 
the sale of their powdered clay, as soon as 
the advantages of it were realized. 

In some districts Epsom salts are largely 
used for weighting purposes. This substance 
seems to be confined to ball sizers, as it re- 
tains the characteristics of ball-sized yarns; 
but it is not often used in ordinary tape-siz- 
ing in any great weight. 

DELIQUESCENTS. 

There are a number of deliquescent sub- 
stances which may be employed in sizing for 
the purpose of assisting the varn to absorb 
moisture in the weaving shed. The princi- 


pal substances are chloride of magnesium, 
chloride of calcium, and glycerine. 

Chloride of magnesium has been found 
the best for general use, and it has the ad- 
vantage of being cheap, and as a rule free 
from all objectionable impurities. 

Chloride of calcium is employed occasion- 
ally, but it is not generally suitable as the 
magnesium salt. It is more liable to con- 
tain objectionable impurities, such as iron 
and free acids. This is because a large 
quantity of the chloride of calcium sold to 
sizers is a by-product, and was formerly a 
trade waste. Chloride of calcium will not 
mix with Epsom salts, on account of the 
chemical reaction which goes on. 

Glycerine has come into use of late years, 
but it is too dear for heavy sizing. It may 
be used to advantage in very light sizing 
where the use of chloride of magnesium and 
chloride of calcium is prohibited. 

The effect of deliquescents is twofold. In 
the first place they enable the yarn to absorb 
moisture, thus strengthening it, and at the 
same time making it more pliable. In the 
second place they assist in fixing the china 
ciay to the yarn, and preventing it from be- 
ing rubbed off during the operation of weav- 
ing. 

Care must be exercised that too much of 
these deliquescent substances is not used, 
otherwise numerous troubles may arise 
Iron stains are frequently caused by an ex- 
cess being used. The deliquescent in excess 
will absorb moisture sufficient to rust those 
portions of the loom with which the yarn 
comes in contact, especially the reeds. A 
great deal of damage has been caused in this 
way, and very often through the manufac- 
turer trying to reduce the cost of “mixing” 
by substituting chloride of magnesium for a 
portion of the tallow. An excess of chloride 
of magnesium will always render the cloth 
liable to mildew. 

ANTISEPTICS. 


Chloride of zinc is the antiseptic substance 
almost invariably used for preserving cloth 
from mildew. It should be used in the pro- 
portion of 3 1/2 to 4 gallons at 102° Tw. to 
280 Ibs. of starchy matter. This quantity will 
be ample, providing that the yarns are not 
tapered excessively damp, or the cloth is not 
allowed to get wet, or there is not an excess 
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chloride of magnesium. Care must be 
taken that the chloride of zinc is commer- 
ially pure; it is not an uncommon practice 
for dealers to adulterate this substance with 
common salt and chloride of magnesium, in 
order to enhance their profits. 

Salicylic acid is also coming to the front 
as an antiseptic for pure-sized goods that 
have to shipped in the grey; 4 to 6 ozs. is 
sufficient for 100 lbs. of starchy matter. 

In addition to the ingredients mentioned, 
there are many others used in sizing. Most 
§ them are patent softeners, glycerine sub- 
stitutes, tallow substitutes, patent emulsi- 
fiers, gummy-looking substances, _ secret 
chemical mixings, etc., etc—each and every 
me of which is guaranteed to produce a bet- 
ter size, reduce the amount of tallow re- 
quired, save the healds and reeds, increase 
the average, prevent the clay dusting-off, 
and finally make a cloth which will command 
a higher price than can be obtained by the 
use of the ordinary ingredients. There is 
one thing, however, that the dealers in these 
wonderful preparations never mention: and 
that is, that these fancy nostrums are pro- 
duced more with the object of making large 
profits for the seller, than with the object of 
materially benefiting the user. The majority 
of these preparations are made from the 
same ingredients in general use in the mill, 
and the chief addition to them is water, in- 
corporated by boiling the substances. 


MOISTURE. 

The subject of excessive moisture in cot- 
ton is exercising the minds of many people 
at the present time, and the members of this 
Association are to be complimented upon 
the prominent manner in which they have 
identified themselves with this desirable agi- 
tation for a fixed standard. Yet the amount 
of excess moisture in cotton is a mere “flea- 
bite” compared with the amount of excess 
moisture in many substances sold as ingred- 
ients for size. As a matter of fact, many of 
the patent (?) softeners contain from 40 per 
cent. to 97 per cent. of water. This excess 
of water is, in every case, without a single 
exception, driven off when the yarns are 
dried on the cylinders of the tape frame; and 
the lost portion of the ingredient is never 
again recovered, so far as the cloth is con- 
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cerned. When £10 to £20 per ton has been 
paid for this water, I think that you will 
agree with me that this is not an economical 
way of buying sizing ingredients. 

BEST RESULTS. 

The aim of every manager should be to 
obtain the best results in sizing at a mini 
mum of cost. This can be accomplished by 
using the following ingredients: Flour, 
farina, sago, maize, rice, and dextrine, for 
adhesive purposes. Tallow and paraffin wax 
for softeners. Chloride of magnesium for 
the deliquescent. China clay or Epsom salts 
for weighting. Chloride of zinc or salicylic 
acid for preventing mildew. With these in- 
gredients in a pure state, and with the addi- 
tion of a little caustic soda for the purpose of 
neutralizing the acids where the flour. has 
been fermented, and to prevent bacterial ac- 
tion with farina, it is possible to obtain bet- 
ter results, with less liability of getting into 
trouble, than can be obtained by using any 
one, or any combination of fancy ingredients 
offered to sizers. 

Select the starch or starches most suitable 
for the work required, and treat them in the 
manner I have briefly described. Make all 
mixings as simple as possible. See that the 
ingredients are well and uniformly mixed be 
fore using them in the tape sizing machine. 
If possible, allow heavy size to be agitated a 
few days before using it. Don’t be afraid of 
giving strong, starchy mixings or heavy size 
mixings plenty of boil. Bear in mind that it 
does not pay to be too niggardly in the use 
of tallow. Don’t rely too much on Twad- 
delling for ascertaining the strength of size, 
but have a proper system for accurately 
measuring or weighing every ingredient 
used. See that the yarn is neither over-dried 
nor overstretched in the tape frame. Test 
all experiments by careful observation as to 
how the yarn weaves. There is no machine 
yet devised for testing sized yarns as to their 
weaving properties which will give the same 
results as the actual process of weaving. 

In conclusion, let me impress upon you 
that poor yarn well sized will never weave so 
well as good yarn well sized; and that the 
best substance yet discovered for producing 
good weaving and good cloth is good strong, 
evenly-spun cotton. 
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THE PROCESSES OF SILK FINISHING. 


BY JAMES CHITTICK. 


In the finishing of nearly all skein dyed, 
silk piece goods, it is to be noted that the 
treatment given them differs from that em- 
ployed for most other textiles, in that the 
former are finished dry and go through no 
wet processes. Imperfections that occur in 
the previous processes will, therefore, not be 
covered up by the finishing, nor will the 
goods appreciably lose in length or width in 
the operation. 

The usual results that the treatment de- 
signs to secure, according to the fashion of 
the day and the requirements of the trade, 
are the stiffening or softening, making more 
full to the hand or making thinner, lustring, 
smoothing and stretching, singeing, moire- 
ing-or watering, embossing, etc., etc., and of 
course the final folding, papering, and put- 
ting in shape for the market. 

Various machines in common use in 
broad-silk finishing plants are the spray ma- 
chines, paper drying machines, button 
breakers (upright and horizontal), knife 
breakers, cylindering machines of various 
sorts, and which are often made with ex- 
panding rollers for smoothing out wrinkles 
and stretching the cloth to its full width, 
calenders, hydraulic presses, singeing ma- 
chines, polishing machines, brushing ma- 
chines, tentering frames, sewing machines, 
folding and measuring machines, and some- 
times embossing machines. 

The function of the spray machine is, as 
its name implies, to spray the goods with a 
sizing mixture. This is effected by passing 
the goods lengthways through the machine, 
at full stretch, they being unrolled from a 
roller at one end and wound up on another 
at the other end, say fifteen feet, or any 
workable distance apart. While passing be- 
tween these two rollers, spray nozzles are 
opened from each side which discharge, hori- 
zontally and above the cloth, a sizing in a 
finely atomized condition. It is customary 
to have about four nozzles on each side, the 
two sets, however, not being opposite each 
other. These nozzles are supplied from 
metal boxes or troughs in which their lower 
ends are immersed, and either live steam or 
compressed air can be used as the actuating 


force. The latter is preferred by many, for 
if there is any entrained water in the steam 
pipes it is likely to cause the size to fall on 
the goods in the form of drops, instead oi 
like dew, and thus cause damage. 

The sizing is composed of various materi- 
als, gums, glues, gelatines, waxes, starches, 
or what not, each finisher having his own 
preparation and generally imagining that 
there is no other mixture equal to it. This 
should be well cooked in a porcelain lined, 
jacketed, steam kettle, and should be made 
fresh every day and used hot. 

The number of nozzles to be opened 
depends on the judgment of the finisher, as 
some goods require much filling up or stif- 
fening and others but little. Where goods 
require excessive gumming, such as grena- 
dines, or very cheap and thin goods, they 
may be finished “au mouiller,” as it is called. 
This consists in passing the goods between 
rollers revolving in a trough of size, which 
thoroughly saturates them, any surplus siz« 
being squeezed out. Whether finished with 
the spray or “au mouiller” it would not do 
to roll the goods up in their damp condition 
se at another part of the machine is a steam 
heated cylinder (eighteen inches diameter is 
a convenient size), and also a roll of finishing 
paper. This finishing paper should be a 
thick, strong, tough, and good manila paper 
—not easily torn, for it is used over and over 
again and should iast a long time. The 
paper passes round the heated cylinder and 
gets very hot, and this paper, and the goods 
that have just been gummed, are delivered 
together to the take-up roller and rolled up. 
The consequence is that the hot paper dries 
up the goods and the goods dampen the 
paper somewhat. 

It is customary to sew several pieces of 
goods together before starting them through 
the finishing, the number depending on the 
length and thickness of the pieces, as, when 
rolled up with the paper, it would not do to 
have the rolls too heavy and cumbersome to 
handle. The sewing is conveniently done on 
one of those machines where the end edges 
of the pieces are held out by pins and the 
machine, turned by hand, travels along the 
seam as it sews. Three hundred to five hun- 
dred yards could be handled in one length 
conveniently. For ordinary dress silks, four 
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q undred yards is a very usual length and the 
lls of finishing paper are provided in sim- 
ar suitable lengths. 

The rollers can be made of white wood, 


j ve or six inches in diameter with a square 
; le through the middle from end to end 
* 


ne inch or one and a quarter inches square. 
hey are mounted on square iron bars, 
turned round to fit the bearings where they 
rest in the machine. One inch square bars 
are lighter to handle and quite strong 
enough, but whatever size is adopted it 
should be the same for all machines so that 
the rollers will be interchangeable. Stout 
anvas laps are attached to them by being 
vedged with strips of wood into slots cut 
the length of the roller, and to these the ends 
of the goods are sewn, or may be fastened 
vith wire skewers. 





It is proper to have the place where the 
spraying is done partitioned off from the rest 
of the plant so.that the gummy vapor, which 
is very troublesome, will not spread through 
' Special 
steps, too, have to be taken to keep the spray 


the room and settle on everything. 


room free from this vapor that it may not 
g; this is 
usually effected by means of ventilating fans, 


condense and drip over everything; 


or steam jets blowing up through vertical 
sheet metal pipes so as to create a suction. 
In order to guard against the serious dam- 
age by spotting that would ensue if the vapor 
collected on the ceiling and dripped down 
upon the goods there are various contriv- 
ances employed. One that works very well 
is to have a horizontal coil of one-half inch 
steam pipe hung from the ceiling over the 
machine, with steam connection. It should 
be sufficiently long to overlap the extreme 
length of the goods, and about,five feet in 
width should be sufficient. A good height 
for the coil to hang above the goods is five 
or six feet, but this is a matter of conven- 
Underneath the and fastened 
tightly to it by wires, are sheets of galvan- 
ized iron. This therefore provides, when the 
steam is on, a very hot metal ceiling over the 


lence. coil, 


exposed silk, and the vapor coming in con- 
tact with it dries at once and does not drip. 
After the spraying for the day is over the 
dried gum can be readily scraped off the 
smooth surface of the plates. 

A good flooring for the room is concrete, 
made of ashes and cement, and topped with 
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asphalt, and it should have ample sized drain 
pipes, as small ones will clog up with gum. 
If the finishing is done on an upper floor, 
care in making the floor, flashings and pipe 
connections must be taken to prevent leak- 
age to the floor below, and also to prevent 
the rotting of the wooden floor and beams 
under the concrete. The ceiling, walls and 
floor should be well washed down each day 
with hot water from a hose, and the machine 
thoroughly cleaned and freed from gum. If 
no hot water is available a Y-shaped con- 
nection of a steam and water pipe will fur- 
nish it. 

The atomizers must be kept in good order, 
as they and their pipe connections are very 
subject to leakage. Hard bronze is a suit- 
able metal for them, and with steel nozzle 
tips by preference. A pressure gauge should 
be provided so that the force of the blast will 
be indicated and can be kept regular, and 
where live steam is used for the pressure it 
is proper to have a reducing valve on the line 
leading from the boiler so as to cut down the 
pressure On the piping of the machine. 

When a roll of goods has been gummed 
as described, it is put in a machine or frame, 
in which the goods and paper are separated, 
and each rolled up on separate rollers. The 
paper, as has been stated, will then be some- 
what damp, and this is now taken to a paper 
drying machine where it is thoroughly dried 
by being passed over a steam heated cylin- 
der and so is ready for use again. This can 
be done, if desired, on the heated cylinder of 
the spray machine when spraying is not 
being done. A good stock of rolls of paper, 
dry and ready for use, is of course kept con- 
stantly on hand. 

The roll of silk—now dry and warm—will 
be found to be papery to a greater or less 
degree, according to the amount of gum- 
ming that has been given to it. In order to 
soften the goods and give them a proper 
touch, while not robbing them of the sizing 
that has been fed to them, the button breaker 
is employed. This is an upright, or hori- 
zontal, frame in which is set close together 
a series Of wooden rollers, about three or 
four inches in diameter, and into the faces of 
these rollers are round head brass 
tacks spaced an inch or two between centres, 
and set in rows, staggered. Nails with heads 
from about three-eighth inch to three-quar- 


driven 
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ter inch diameter are used—but all the nails 


in one machine will be the same size. The 
number of rollers will vary from twelve to 
twenty-five, and they may be arranged in 
single or double rows. There are also ar- 
rangements for varying their position and 
the consequent tension on the goods. The 
pieces are passed in and out among these 
rollers, the number used and the tension ap- 
plied being governed by the judgment of the 
operator according to the results desired. 
(To be continued.) 
cxansmantaninaiguasinnginniantets 


A CONDENSER FOR WOOLEN CARDS. 





A device for condensing carded woolen 
slivers, the invention of Eugene Berger, 
Evelon, France, has recently been patented 
in the United States. The inventor states 
that Fig. 1 is a sectional view of the con- 
denser and parts of the card adjacent; Fig. 2, 
a front view of the condenser only; 1, 2, 3 
and 4 indicate the rollers of the card. The 
wool slivers after passing through these 
rollers are submitted to the action of a rotary 
comb and pass out between the drawing-roll 
and the presser-roll. These slivers are then 
guided in channels of a number correspond- 
ing to the number of slivers and after passing 
through these reach the condensing device. 
This consists, essentially, of two disks, a b, 
on a shaft, c, the faces of the disks being ap- 





FIG. I. 


proximately parallel to each other and longi- 
tudinally displaceable along the shaft, c. 
Fixed to the shaft, c, are collars, g f; springs, 
a’ b’, are interposed between these collars and 
the disks, forcing the latter toward each 
other. Sleeves are provided which extend 
from the collars toward the disks, completely 
covering the springs. A second independent 
shaft, e, is parallel to the shaft, c, and 
mounted rigidly upon this shaft is a disk, d, 
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similar to the disks, a b, the shaft, e, being 
arranged at such a distance from the shaft, 
c, that the disk, d, is between the disks, a and 
b, in the manner shown. The wool slivers 
pass between either face of the disk, d, and 
the adjacent faces of the disks, a and b. To 
impart a twisting action to the slivers, the 
shafts, c e, rotate in opposite directions, so 
that while a pressure is exerted in one direc- 
tion upon one side of the sliver a pressure in 
the opposite direction is exerted in the oppo- 
site side so that the sliver is condensed to the 
desired degree, depending upon the adjust- 
ment of the springs. 

Owing to the rotary motion of the disks in 
opposite directions, a feeding motion is im- 
parted to the slivers, so that the slivers can 
be passed to the bobbins upon which they 
are to be wound. In order to permit of the 
introduction of the slivers between the disks, 
a and d and d and b, the disks, a and b, are 
controlled by forks, f g, by means of which 
they may be shifted along the shaft, c, and 
separated as desired. 

A condenser is thus provided which, it is 
stated, not only exerts an effective twisting 
or condensing action upon the slivers, but at 
the same time effects the feeding of the same 
so that they may be readily wound upon the 
bobbins. The device is adjusted so as to be 
used upon wool slivers of different quality 
and of different size. The improved con- 





FIG. 2. 


denser also has the advantage of simplicity 
of construction and the inventor states that 
in practice it has been found to be more dur- 
able and economical than the rotary rubbers 
or buffs which have heretofore been used for 
effecting the condensing operation. 


_—____¢ 


There are over 21,000 textile establish- 


ments in Austria. 



















A NEW KNOT TYER. 


A device for tying cord used for wrapping 
parcels, shown in the drawings herewith, 
has recently been patented in this country 
and is interesting in view of its possible use 
in the mill. Fig. 1 is a side elevation of the 
knotter; Fig. 2, a view of the working part 
showing the knot in process of tying. 

The base is adapted to be secured on a 
table or counter, and is provided at its outer 
end with an upwardly-extending standard 
portion, from the upper end of which pro- 
jects a former, terminating in a truncated 
cone. This former is provided at a suitable 

from the lower side with a bore, 
which operates a similarly-shaped rod and 
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hook. The inner end of the rod projects 
beyond the inner end of the former and is 
connected to the upper end of a lever, which 
may be readily operated by the foot or knee 
of the operator. A spring is employed to 
the rod inwardly. This spring is 
shown as an extensile spring placed on the 


FIG. 2. 





move 


rod and bearing between the inner end of 
the former and the upper end of the lever. 
The function of the spring is to engage the 
hook with the outer end of the former-cone. 

In the operation of this device the two 
strings, a b, are caught near one end be- 
tween the finger and thumb of the left hand. 
With the right hand the operator passes the 
string below the coned or tapered end of the 


former, around it, back and upwardly over 
it, and then to the front. 


The operator then 
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presses the lever by his foot or knee to cause 
the hooked end of the rod to protrude from 
the end of the conical or tapered former, 
and the ends of the string in the left hand 
are moved over the strings and placed so 
that the hook, by means of the spring, is 
caused to hold the ends of the string be- 
tween the hook and the reduced end of the 
former. The strings are then passed by the 
right hand around to a position at right 
angles to the axis of the former to form a 
loop which slips over the end of the former 
and also over the hook, thereby forming a 
knot. The spring-pressed hook acts with 
the outer end of the former to hold the ends 
of the string until the knot has been tight- 
ened, after which the ends of the string are 
released from the hook. 


ee 


THE CORD KNOTTER ON THE SELF 
BINDING HARVESTER. 


The accompanying drawings were omitted 
from the article published under the above 
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FIG. 8. From Machinery 
heading on page 124 of our September issue 
and are reproduced here to make the article 
complete. 
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Questions and Answers. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertaining 
to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to 
the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated 
as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to 
textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of 
management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the per- 
son inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith 

For reply to questions that are not of general interest to 
readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will 
charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 








Horizontal and Vertical Rings. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

In the August issue of your journal there are 
several replies to a question asked by Brooks on 
the relative merits of vertical and horizontal rings 
for twisting worsted and cotton yarn. Cumber- 
land says that vertical rings are never used for 
worsted yarn. Now this is entirely wrong as every 
man who is at all conversant with this branch of 
the worsted business knows that any number of the 
best-equipped and most up to date mills in Eng- 
land are using vertical rings for dry worsted twist- 
ing. 

Quinn says that a vertical ring would require a 
horizontal spindle. I would advise him to look 
into the matter for he is far from the truth. 

I agree with Saco as far as he goes, but I would 
go a step further and say that the wear and tear 
on the horizontal ring is greater in either wet or 
dry twisting than on the vertical. 

I think J. T. B. intended to say that horizontal 
(not vertical) rings are preferred for dry twisting 
owing to the cost of wear and tear, etc. 

Vexatus. 


————_e——_—___ ————_- 


Price of Top per ‘*Pack’’ 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I notice the price of worsted top quoted at 
Bradford as so many pounds and shillings per 
“pack.” What is the meaning of this expression? 

Packer (715). 

\ Bradford pack of top is 240 pounds. There 
are 240 pence in a pound sterling. Consequently 
the price of top in pence per pound corresponds 
with the price per pack in pounds sterling. If a 
pack costs £19, a pound costs 19 pence. Our 
English correspondent to whom this question was 
referred writes us as follows: “Bradford tops are 
bought and sold by the pack of 240 pounds, and 
you will readily see how easy it is to reckon the 
cost in money of 1,000 packs, and the profit or loss 
on a deal, without a decimal currency.” 
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Weight per Square Yard. 





Editor Textile World Record: 


Please publish in your Question and Answer 
Department a solution of the following textile 
problem: 

Ex. <A cotton fabric has 74 ends of 20s warp 
and 66 picks of 20s filling per inch. Find weight 
per square yard, allowing for take-up 13 per cent. 
in warp and 12 per cent. in filling. 

I would also like to have an explanation of the 
method of allowing for take-up of warp and filling. 

Otto Wood (737) 


The allowance for take-up in warp and filling is 
made by percentage on the spun length of the yarn 
taken as a basis. This spun length is the length 
on the warp beam for warp, and that on the bob- 
bin for filling. If the warp take-up is 13 per cent. 
then too yards of warp will make (100—13) 87 
yards of cloth. If the filling take-up is 12 per cent. 
then 100 yards of filling yarn on the bobbin will 
measure (100—12) 88 yards in the cloth. 

The yarn length is the basis of 100 per cent. 

The take-up is expressed by the rate per cent. 

The cloth length is the yield per cent. 

The calculations of allowance for take-up are 
thus simple operations in percentage. The spun 
length is found as follows: 

Ex. What length of warp is required for a 50- 
yard cut with a warp take-up of 13 per cent? 

50 + .87 (yield) = 57% yards of warp. 

The weight of the fabric in the problem given 
by Otto Wood is calculated as follows: 


20s cotton = (20X 54) 104 runs. 

74 (E) X 36 (in.) = 2664 

2664 + .87 (yield) = 3062 yds. of warp. 

66 (picks) X 36 (in.) = 2376 

2376 + .88 (yield) = 2700 yds. of filling. 

3062 (yds.) + 1oso (yds. per oz.) = 2.9 ozs. warp. 
2700 (yds.) + 1050 (yds. per oz.) = 2.6 “ filling. 


Weight per square yard 5.5 ounces. 


The mistake is sometimes made of taking the 
cloth length as the basis of 100 per cent. By this 
method a take-up of 13 per cent. means that 100 
yards of cloth requires 113 yards of warp. 

The first method by which the spun length is 
taken as a basis is to be preferred, because it 
corresponds to the usual method of making allow- 
ances for losses in other processes, by which the 
original length or weight is considered the basis. 
Thus an allowance of 15 per cent. for waste in 
carding and spinning means that 100 pounds of cot- 
ton at the picker yields 85 pounds of spun yarn. 
Likewise a take-up of 15 per cent. in weaving 
means that 100 yards of warp yields 85 yards of 
cloth. 
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Sisal Hemp. 





Editor Textile World Record: 


We are thinking of organizing a company to 
produce sisal hemp in Porto Rico and would like 
answers to the following questions with any fur- 
ther information you can give us on the subject: 
Has the sisal grass business ever been carried on 
in Porto Rico? Have samples of Porto Rican 
sisal ever been tested? How does it compare with 
Mexican and Yucatan sisal? How long must the 
Maguay plant grow before ripe leaves can be cut? 
What is the average number of leaves a plant will 
yield? Octagon (739). 


These questions have been answered by Charles 
Richards Dodge as follows: 

The cultivation of sisal hemp as a commercial 
industry has not been carried on in Porto Rico, 
although there has been some experimentation, 
and limited areas of test plants have recently been 
put out. I believe the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion of the island has been interested in the work. 

The plants which have been introduced into the 
island are not the true Yucatan sisal hemp plant, 
but the variety of Agave rigida which grows in a 
semi-wild state in southern Florida,—particularly 
along the keys, and which is cultivated to some 
While the 
Porto Rican plants were not imported direct from 


extent in the Bahamas and in Hawaii. 


Florida, they are no doubt the progeny of plants 
originally carried from Florida to the Bahamas 
and elsewhere, the Florida plants having been in- 
troduced from Campeachy by Dr. Perrine, seventy 
years ago. 

The variety, agave (rigida) sisalana, which is 
produced in Florida, the Bahamas and Hawaii, 
yields a fibre of superior strength and whiteness, 
and of good length when mature leaves are em- 
ployed. Whether the fibre from these round-about 
introductions would be the same or not could only 
be determined by experiment. Because a plant 
produces a certain quality of fibre in one locality, 
it cannot be taken for granted that its yield will 
be exactly the same under other conditions. 

A very important point to consider in establish- 
ing a new sisal hemp industry, outside of Yucatan, 
is the question of the longevity of the plants. 
The 
at the age of seven or eight years, the act of blos- 
soming ending the life of the plant. With the 
peculiar conditions which exist in Yucatan, such as 
the hot, dry climate, the aridity of the soil, which 
is often a 


different species of agave as a rule blossom 


mere bed of semi-decomposed coral 
rock, lying almost at sea level, the blossoming of 
the plants is so retarded that after a field of plants 
has come to the cutting age—say about five years 
—annual of leaves may be taken off for 
fifteen or twenty years, and I have seen plants 


thirty-two years old that had not yet flowered. 


crops 
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In no locality outside of Yucatan, of which ] 
have knowledge, is the blossoming retarded in this 
manner. After seven or eight years from the time 
they are set out, they will send up their tall flower 
masts, and there is no way to prevent it. As the 
juices of the leaves go into the rapidly growing 
flower stalk, the plant withers and dies. This of 
course limits the usefulness of the plants to a 
period of a very few years,—say three to five— 
though three comes nearer the mark—and it adds 
materially to the expense of maintaining planta- 
tions. This is true in southern Florida, in the 
Bahamas, in Hawaii (as they are just learning) 
and in portions of Mexico proper, where I have 
made investigations. 





As it is a dollars-and-cents 
proposition it should be understood at the outset. 
The variety sisalana, which has been introduced 
into Porto Rico, is the spineless form of sisal hemp 
plant, and it gives a smaller percentage of fibre to 
the ton of leaves than the Yucatan variety—prob- 
ably because the leaves are more pulpy and succu- 
lent. 

In my Yucatan investigations I found that as a 
rule the more thrifty a field of plants appeared to 
be, the lower was the fibre yield, and my experi- 
ments showed a range of 65 pounds to 135 pounds 
of dry fibre to the short ton of leaves, hand cleaned 
In my Florida experiments with a Van Buren ma- 
chine the best yield was 3.5 per cent., and the best 
recorded yield of Bahaman fibre is about 3.7 per 
cent. The Yucatan form of the sisal hemp plant 
is known as Agave (rigida) elongata, the spined 
variety, or true henequen. 

I am informed by Mr. O. W. Barrett, late bot- 
anist of the Porto Rican Station, that the 
“maguay” growing wild on the island is Furcraea 
foetida, a plant which abounds in tropical America 
from Central America to Brazil, and which is 
found in other parts of the world, is said to be 
the species which yields the well known Mauritius 
hemp of commerce, cultivated in Mauritius and 
St. Helena. The plants are of moderately quick 
growth, and produce long, fleshy leaves, some- 
times measuring seven and eight feet, though they 
yield a less percentage of fibre than the sisal hemp 
plant. 

Dr. W. H. Evans, of the Bureau of Experiment 
Stations, who has recently visited Porto Rico, in- 
forms me that the wild plants of this species are 
found growing only in scattered clumps, and in in- 
sufficient numbers to support 
commercial industry. 


even a small 
This being the case, to put 
such an industry on a paying basis, regular plan- 
tations would need to be established, and cultivated 
in the same manner as the sisal hemp industry is 
conducted. Wild growth will not support a com 
mercial industry in any country that I have visited 
and investigated. 


very 
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I must protest, however, against the use of the 
name “maguay” for this species. The group of 
\gaves known as the maguays are distinctively dif- 
erent, aud the fibre wholly unlike. In Central 
America the plant is known as the Cabuja, in 
Venezuela as the Cocuiza, and in Mauritius as 
iloes vert, or the foetid aloe. The fibre is known 
n Venezu is fique. It is softer than sisal, of 
rood s i but it cannot rank with sisal as a 
ommercial cordage fibre. One advantage of the 
lant is that it will grow at almost any elevation, 

d is not sea-level proposition. The lower 
yield he fibre is a matter for consideration, the 
best reported yield of Mauritius being about 3 


per cent. I do not believe the Porto Rican plants 
will average 3 per cent. and the quality of the fibre 
should be tested. 

Regarding the age at which the Cabuja blos- 
soms, I cannot make positive statements, but I 
am of the opinion that it is retarded considerably 
beyond the age at which the Agaves blossom. As 
to the number of leaves upon a mature plant, hav- 
ing never counted them. I should state. as an esti 
mate, 40 to 60. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that, as in sisal hemp culture, only the lower, 
In Yucatan 12 


to 15 leaves are taken annually, but all these are 


mature leaves are taken for fibre. 
not cut at the same time, for it would not be pos- 
sible for a plant to bear 12 to 15 leaves of equal 
maturity at one time, because they open out, one 
by one, from the cogolla or central spike of un- 
opened leaves,—the method of growth of all this 
tribe of plants. 

There is American 
allied to the above, known as Furcraea cubensis. 


another tropical species, 
It is a smaller plant, and yields even a lower per- 
centage of fibre. 

_—_ 


Calculating the Weight of Filling. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

If a fabric is woven with three kinds of filling of 
different counts, how is the weight of each per 
yard or cut calculated? 

Rock Island (707). 


The number of yards of each size of yarn is first 


Then the weight is calculated from the 
length and yarn count. The operation is best ex- 


found. 


plained by an example: 

Ex. A cloth is woven 65 inches wide with 24 
picks per inch. The filling pattern consists of 48 
picks divided as follows: 6 picks 1/20s cotton, 8 
picks 3 run woolen, 10 picks 2/36s worsted. Find 
weight of each kind of yarn per yard. 

65 (inches) 48 (picks) = 3,120 yards filling. 
Allow § per cent. for take-up as the filling is usu- 
ally woven slacker than when reeled: 
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3,120 (yards) + .95 (100% 
yarn per yard. 


5%) = 3,284 yards of 
The 3,284 yards is then divided in 
the proportion in which the three kinds of yarns 
are found in the filling pattern, as follows: 

6 picks 1/20s cotton 


§ picks 3 run woolen 
10 picks 2/36s worsted = 


821 yards. 
1,095 yards. 
1,368 yards. 


3,284 yards. 


Next step reduce the cotton and worsted counts 
to runs and calculate weight of each kind of yarn: 


1/20s cotton = 10.5 Runs. 
2/36s worsted = 6.3 Runs. 
821 (yards) - 1050 (yds. per oz.) 
1095 (yards) + 300 (yds. per oz.) 
1368 (yards) + 630 (yds. per oz.) = 


.78 ounces. 
3-65 ounces. 
2.17 ounces. 


6.60 ounces. 
The reduetion of cotton and worsted counts to 
runs or yards per ounce is made as follows: 


Cotton No. X .5 1/4 = Runs. 
Worsted No. X .3 1/2 = Runs. 


en 


Number of Yards in a Cut. 





Editor Textile World Record: 


Can the number of yards in a cut be figured 
from the beam on the loom, when the diameter 
of the barrel and length of beam and size of the 


yarn are known Will the amount of size in the 
yarn have to be considered and the number of 
picks? 


Williston (746) 


We do not see how it would be possible to de- 
termine the length of a cut from the size of the 
yarn on the beam. The number of cuts depends 
not only on the length of the warp, but on the 
length of the cut, and a short warp may contain 
as many cuts as a long one providing the length 
of the cuts is made to correspond. 

If Williston intends to ask whether the length 
of the warp can be determined from the size of 
the empty and full beams then the question be- 
comes more susceptible of a reply. If the yarn is 
wound on the beam at a uniform density the vol- 
ume or cubic capacity of the yarn would bear 
a constant relation to the length of the warp. The 
tension varies, however, and consequently the den- 
sity of the yarn on the beam varies with it; for 
this reason it would be necessary to have data as 
to the number of yards of warp in a cubic inch or 
foot of beamed yarn on which to base the calcu- 
lations of the length from the size of the beam. 
By this method of estimating, the amount of size 
need not be taken into consideration. The num- 
ber of picks in the cloth has nothing to do with 
the length of the warp on a beam. 












Metallic Shuttles. 


ditor Textile World Record: 

Are there no good metallic loom shuttles on the 
market? How are they inferior to wooden shut- 
tles? I should think a metallic shuttle made of 
the right material would have many advantages 
ver a wooden one. Alloy (722). 

I do not know of any metal shuttles being used 
it present. They have been tried many times, but 
they have not been a success for several reasons. 
Heat is generated, particularly in the shuttle box 
and this has a tendency to tender the yarn. Elec- 
tricity is generated in a wooden shuttle, and this 
vould be increased in a metal one. Often shuttles 
all and are damaged and for this reason it would 
be a difficult matter to keep a metallic shuttle in 
good condition. Again a dent in a metal shuttle 
would have more effect on the yarri than a wooden 
shuttle would have. There is a certain amount of 
friction between the race plate and the shuttle; 
if a metal shuttle is used this objectionable feature 
would be greater. A race board always shows two 
marks across the board from box to box. These 
marks correspond with the bottom of the shuttle 
and yet the shuttle and the board are separated by 
the yarn. 

Aluminum is about the only metai that can 
approach the weight of wood for shuttles, and 
would be too expensive. The binders would cause 
the metal shuttle to wear and minute particles of 
metal would be scattered in the cloth. 

Will Nelson. 
_ 


Elastic Fabric without Rubber. 








Editor Textile World Record: 

Enclosed is sample of a fabric that is elastic, but 
contains no rubber. Is anything like it manufac- 
tured in this country and if so, where? 

Henry Vilas (709). 

The sample received with this enquiry is a cot- 
ton fabric that is very elastic filling ways. This 
elasticity is due entirely to the filling yarn being 
a 2-ply yarn twisted very hard. As soon as the 
cloth is woven with this hard twisted filling it 
contracts by reason of the hard twist. Upon 
measuring a sample of the cloth, raveling a thread 
of the filling from it and then measuring the fill- 
ing when stretched to its full length we find that 
the cloth crossways is 45 per cent. of the length 
of the filling yarn when stretched. The filling 
raveled from the sample 1.8 inches wide measures 
4 inches long when stretched owt. The warp is a 
soft-twisted single yarn. An analysis of this fab- 
ric gives the following results: 


Weight, 2 1/6 vards per pound, 
Warp, 39 threads single 11s per inch. 
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Filling, 43 threads 2/12s per inch. 
Weave, plain. 


The sizes given here are as the’yarn lies in the 
finished cloth. As the filling in the cloth is but 
45 per cent. of the length when stretched out, the 
count of the yarn when stretched is found as fol- 
lows: 

6 (count in cloth) + .45 (per cent. of yield) = 
13 1/3, or 2/27s, stretched count of filling. 

This cloth can be made on any ordinary loom, 
as there is nothing special in the method of weav- 
ing. Care must be taken to lay the warp wide 
enough in the reed to allow for the contraction 
after it leaves the loom. 


—__._.__. 4. 


Spots on Cotton Piece Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


We are troubled with dark spots in our piece 
goods dyed with a basic color on a sumac and an- 
timony mordant. This is the order of proc- 
esses: Bleached with chlorine, no acid used, bisul- 
phite of soda used as anti-chlorine. No trace of 
chlorine is left in the goods. They are then run 
through a water mangle with a small amount of 
ammonia, dried on dry cans and folded in layers, 
thence to the dyehouse. They are mordanted and 
dyed open in a padding machine. They are run 
through sumac five times, starting boiling hot and 
running down to cold, using about eight gallons 
of sumac extract during the five runs, then 
through a cold solution of antimony salt twice, 
using four pounds of salt each run. They are 
then washed in cold water, about a foot of water 
being put in the padding machine and no more 
water added. They are then dyed with Methylene 
Blue and washed in a large amount of boiling 
water. No spots can be seen in the antimony or 
sumac but they show up in the first run in the 
dye. There seems to be no chance for water or 
oil to drop on the goods; the spots come between 
layers and any old way. We are doing the bleach- 
ing and as usual it is up to us. We have tried ev 
erything that we could think of to find the cause, 
but have had no success. We would like to locate 
the cause of the trouble and be able to prove it. 
There are tons and tons of spoiled goods going 
to waste. Any hints you may be able to give us 
regarding spots and stains will be very much ap- 
preciated. Seneca (747). 


This question came to us some time ago and be- 
fore we had succeeded in finding a solution of the 
difficulty for our correspondent he wrote us as 
follows: 

“We have found out what caused the stains on 
the goods of which we sent you samples. They 
were caused by impure water that contained a 
large quantity of suspended organic matter.” 

We publish the question and the inquirer’s own 
reply as it emphasizes the importance of pure 
water in dyehouses and finishing rooms, a point 
that is often overlooked by manufacturers. 
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For Knitting [ill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 236 to 253. 


Also Buyers’ Index. 








THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


The knit underwear situation is not greatly 
changed since our last writing. Manufactur- 
ers are all very busy on orders that they have 
had on their books for some time and find 
so much difficulty in getting their production 
up to their capacity that they are not looking 
for duplicate orders on fall lines. 

The principal cause of the delay in deliver- 
ing goods is due to the shortage of help and 
while raw material conditions are also a 
source of worriment to manufacturers, the 
labor problem seems to be the more im- 
portant. Several of the New York State 
manufacturers have standing advertisements 
in a large number of papers and also send 
representatives to nearby and even remote 
towns to engage help. All kinds of induce- 
ments are being offered, such as, building of 
homes on small weekly payments, furnishing 
free lunches, reading rooms, etc. It is esti- 
mated that there is a shortage in New York 
State between 25,000 and 30,000 operators. 

Jobbers are all busy, trying to fill their 
orders given in the months of February, 
March and April, but report they are having 
considerable trouble to make complete ship- 
ments on account of so many manufacturers 
being behind on their orders. Stocks are be- 
coming broken and jobbers are obliged to 
send in orders for special assortments and 
duplicates; the replies they get from most 
manufacturers show about the condition of 
affairs and may be summarized under one 
general statement to the effect that, “they do 
not know when they can ship the goods, but 
will do the best they can.” It is believed that 
deliveries are somewhat better this year than 
last; nevertheless there are a great many 
lines that are still away behind and the out- 
look for anyone who is now looking for fail 
lines in nearly any class of goods is not 
bright. 

The market is in a position to absorb a 
large quantity of ladies’ 25 cent ribbed vests 


and pants in case there should be any reduc- 
tion in prices now ruling, but buyers are not 
anxious to place any large orders on thi 
basis of $2.25 for 7 pound goods and th 
“gentlemen’s agreement” made last year bids 
fair to hold until the coming November. In 
the face of the practically unlimited demand 
for these goods at prices settled upon at that 
time, there have been advances of 5 cents per 
dozen and now the manufacturers making 
this class of goods claim to be all busy and 
are accepting orders only for very late de 
livery. 

Men’s fleeced goods have been fairly well 
delivered and it is believed that the majority 
of jobbers have a good supply on hand to 
draw from for the next two months, and ther: 
will probably be no change in prices on this 
class of merchandise. 

Men’s cotton ribbed goods to retail at 50 
cents are very scarce. There are practicall: 
no manufacturers of this line open for any 
further business this year, and it is predicted 
that before another month there will be con- 
siderable scurrying around for these goods. 

Men’s wool:goods are being delivered 
slowly and we find there is some complaint 
being made regarding the qualities being 
sent out. It looks as though manufacturers 
had made their samples a little too good and 
now find that in order to make a profit, it is 
necessary to slight the merchandise to some 
extent. 

Jobbers report fairly satisfactory busines 
so far on spring lines. There is no particular 
change in the demand for ladies’ goods unless 
it be that fewer fancy trimmed garments are 
being selected and that the tendency is fo 
lighter gauze weights and plain trimming. 

In men’s goods it is noticed that a greatly 
increased demand is felt for sleeveless and 
short sleeve shirts and for knee drawers 
This applies to both ribbed and flat goods in 
white, ecru and colored numbers. In fact, 
jobbers are complaining at the extent to 
which this demand is carried, as it practically 
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eans carrying double stocks in almost all 

Cs. 

(he combination suit business is increasing 

ry rapidly and some retailers state that the 

resent season will show a larger volume of 

les on both men’s and women’s combina- 

on suits than on two piece garments. It is 

lieved that the children’s combination suit 

isiness is not growing in the same propor- 
tion as the ladies’ and men’s. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that proper attention is 
not given to the matter of sizes. We believe 
that there is a large field open for manufac- 
turers who will take up this matter and see 
that a properly proportioned line of children’s 
ombination suits is put on the market. 
\mong the new numbers of combination 
suits shown this season is a men’s white lisle 
garment made with blue striped collarette 
neck to retail at $1.00. This is made by the 
\valon Knitwear Co. and jobbers who have 
this number in their line report a large busi- 
ness On it. 

There seems to be an almost unlimited sale 
of nainsook goods for spring. These are 
taken in coat shape, sleeveless shirts and 
knee drawers and may be had in qualities to 
retail at 50 cents and upwards. 

Men’s sleeveless and buttonless ribbed 
shirts to retail at 25 cents are meeting with 
large sales. These goods are made by man- 
ufacturers of ladies’ ribbed vests and there 
are no drawers shown to match them. 

HOSIERY. 

Hosiery buyers are apparently eager for 
merchandise and whenever a manufacturer 
signifies his willingness to accept orders for a 
few cases, he has no difficulty in getting 
plenty of customers. The domestic hosiery 
lines are, therefore, in a very well sold up 
condition; not only the fall lines, but on 
nearly all lines for spring, 1907. 

Buyers are inclined to go a little slow on 
coarse gauge and heavier weights, pos- 
sibly under the impression that the recent 
decline of raw cotton may effect the prices at 
which these goods are now held, but there is 
nothing in the attitude of manufacturers to 
lend any encouragement. 

In the hosiery end, as well as in the under- 
wear, labor continues to be the all important 
problem and manufacturers are making 
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strenuous efforts to increase their finish 
force, but with little success. 

Wool, worsted and cashmere lines are hard 
to get delivered and it is predicted that 
October will witness the greatest scarcity of 
this class of goods that has ever occurred. I: 
looks now as if this class of manufacturers 
had not asked a proper advance for their 
goods this season and that now, many of 
them, having exhausted their supply of yarns 


carried over, find themselves unable to get 


yarns and make the goods within 5 to 10 per 
cent. of what they were sold at. 

Fancy colors and patterns of all kinds 
promise to be good for spring and indeed are 
called for now, and it is predicted that em- 
broidered, extracted and jacquard fancies will 
be in greater demand for 1907 than ever be- 
fore, and indications are that tans will be very 
good again for men and women. 

One of the fads in men’s half hose is the 
new wine shades, described as claret, port, 
burgundy, etc. 

It is stated that split foot hose and half 
hose in colors are becoming important items 
in the spring line. Split foot goods of all 
descriptions are hard to get and consequentiy 
the sale of white foot goods has increased, 
they being taken as a substitute. Mercerized 
goods in all the popular priced lines are be- 
coming more and more important and the 
craze for gauzes is greater than ever before. 
Gauze half hose are also in very active de- 
mand. 

CHEMNITZ REPORT. 

There has been no change in the market 
during the last two or three weeks, only that 
it has been filling up still more than it was. 
Many goods are now shipped from here 
which have been due many months 
ago, but which could not be turned 
out on time. Prices on staple hosiery 
are high and firm, and there is no 
prospect that they will fall off during the 
coming spring season. Yarns are high and 
as maco yarns are mostly used in this market, 
they will also stay high, as the production of 
Egyptian cotton has not grown in proportion 
with the increased demand for the goods. 

Embroidered goods still lead and for early 
delivery the market is very well supplied with 
orders. Many makers bluntly refuse orders, 
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knowing well that even those placed now can- 
not possibly be filled on time, 

Lace hose are still comparatively slow, but 
the orders are coming in more liberally than 
a month ago. Buyers have all been holding 
back on them, expecting that the goods 
would drop down to the old limit again, but 
seeing now that this will hardly be the case, 
they commence to place their orders in order 
to get some goods when needed. 

As to colors, opinions are very much 
divided. While the high class trade buy a 
good many fancy shades, the regular trade is 
very cautious with these, and stick more to 
the staple colorings which will always be 
good. While black is still in the lead with 
white second, dark brown has become rather 
popular during the last ten days and grey is 
bought again. A few tans are also bought 
and a feeling seems to prevail throughout the 
market that tans will grow in demand as the 
season advances. Navy is also taken, but not 
in large quantities. As fancy colors, olive, 
bordeaux, beaver, mode, hunter’s green, 
heliotrope and purple are the shades mostly 
in demand. 

Trade in gloves is as lively as it has been 
all season. Makers are way behind with the 
delivery of fall gloves and by the time the new 
spring orders are due, the trouble will be 
worse than ever. 

Long gloves are again the craze and the 
fear that they would lose their popularity, 
which was felt in the market a short time ago, 
has al! disappeared. 

Makers of ribbed underwear have very 
good orders on hand and with them the sea- 
son will be an exceptionally large one. 





—_»—_____—_—_—- 


The United States in 1905 took first rank 
as an export nation, and sold more goods 
than any other country in the world. The 
value of the exports from this country was 
estimated at $1,621,581,000; Great Britain 
stood second with $1,606,057,000. 


According to Government statistics there 
were in the United States in 1905, 133 estab- 
lishments for the manufacture of flax, hemp 
and jute products; the capital invested 
amounted to $54,405,531; the value of the 
products, $62,939,329. 
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WARP KNITTING. 





BY FRANZ REH. 
( Professor at the Vienna Textile School.) 





(Continued from September.) 
WARP KNITTED FABRICS. 

These present a great variety and to facili- 
tate the study we will group them in several 
classes according as the surface of the goods 
is smooth or modified by special effects. 
Another basis for classification consists in 
the presence or absence of perforations in the 
fabric. 


PLAIN WARP KNITTED FABRICS. 


Under this heading are classed all warp 
knitted fabrics that present a uniform face. 
These goods are made with one or several 
motions. It is easy to determine by observa- 
tion whether the threads are distributed uni- 
formly, that is, whether each thread of the 
warp is interlaced in the same manner as the 
others or not. In the former case all the 
warp threads drawn through the guides on 
the same bar are operated in the same way. 
If, however, one or more threads are distrib- 
uted differently from the others it indicates 
the use of a second motion for operating the 
warp threads. A third group with different 
interlacements would require a new motion 
for its production. 


WARP KNITTED FABRICS MADE WITH ONE 


MOTION. 


These include the demi simple, the cloth 
warp, the one-needle sateen and the English 
leather. 

The demi simple fabric has already been 
described in giving the general account 
of the distribution of the threads in warp 
knitting. This fabric is shown at Fig. 31. 
The interlacements are I over, I under, and 
return. This weave is used for either heavy 
woolen or light cotton fabrics. The motion 
is called “full thread,” in other words, all the 
guides are threaded. At first sight it appears 
similar to the ordinary plain knitted fabric, 
but on closer examination the threads are 
observed running vertically and the loops 
obliquely. 

Fig. 32 shows the distribution of the 
threads in what is known as the cloth warp 





[he distribution is similar to the demi 
simple, but each thread is carried under two 
ieedles before being passed over one. The 
rangement becomes therefore 2 under, | 
ver and return. All the guides are threaded 
nd the fabric is much thicker because of the 
istribution under two needles, which ab- 





FIG, 3l. FIG. 32. 


sorbs a greater quantity of yarn. The cloth 
warp fabric is used for carded yarn, usually 
on wide machines. Ordinarily the goods are 
fulled, gigged, dyed, tentered, sheared, and 
pressed after knitting, the processes being 
similar to those of finishing woven woolen 
goods. The warp knitted fabric, however, is 
distinguished by its elasticity, which varies 
according to the degree with which the goods 
have been felted. This fabric is used for 
heavy winter gloves, gaiters, and other 
articles. 









FIG. 33. FIG. 34. 


Fig. 33 shows the warp knitted fabric 
known as English leather (cuir An- 
glaise). In order to insert as large a num- 
ber of threads as possible, additional threads 
called “blind” threads are pressed against the 
old loops without being previously looped. 
The process is begun by pressing the guide 
bar under 2 needles and over I to the left, 
producing a row of loops; then after having 
distributed these to the right without press- 
ing, they are pushed against the preceding 
loops, making an additional distribution. 
This involves three needles: under 3, over I 
to the left and pressing, then under 3, over I 
to the right without pressing. The process 
is then repeated as shown at Fig. 33, which 
shows but one thread in order to illustrate 
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the process more clearly. The English 
leather fabric can be produced by other 
methods, but always with the characteristic 
use of additional distributions, which are in- 
dicated by a, Fig. 33. They should not be 
traced above the others, but exactly in the 
same position as the loops, as they do not 
constitute a new row of stitches, but are 
simply pressed against the old row. 

While the manufacturer seeks to use a 
large quantity of material in the cloth warp 
and English leather fabrics, the opposite is 
the case when using silk or cotton for sum- 
mer gloves. Fabrics for this purpose must 
be as light as possible and consequently there 
is no distribution under the needles. Sev- 
eral successive rows are produced by dis- 
tributing over the needle and moving the 
carrier bar in one direction only. As the 
warp machine is displaced always to one 
side there comes a time when it is necessary 
to move it back. The return row is distrib- 
uted under 1, over 1, then the distribution 
over I is resumed in the new direction. After 
several successive rows of loops the order is 
reversed. Fig. 34 is a partial view of the fab- 
ric produced and which is called one-needle 
sateen. The rows, u, contrasting with the 
adjacent rows running in a reverse direction 
cause a horizontal striped effect. 


WARP KNITTED FABRICS MADE ON TWO 


MACHINES. 
When a warp knitted fabric is made with 
two groups of threads interlaced differently 
it is necessary to use two motions. The most 
simple of these classes of goods are the 
simple tricot, double tricot, and sateen. 
These are derived from the three already de- 
scribed, demi simple, cloth warp, and single 
needle sateen. 

Simple tricot is made with two motions, all 
the guides being threaded and the distribu- 
tion being under I, over 1 and return. But 
while one of the motions distributes to the 
right, the other is distributing to the left. 
The goods are made with silk or fine cotton 
and used for summer gloves. The structure 
is shown at Fig. 35 and to make the illustra- 
tion more clear the two distributions are 
shown separately at the right of the figure. 
As the simple tricot is derived from the demi 
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simple, so the double tricot, Fig. 36, is de- 
rived from the cloth warp fabric and results 


from identical operations, but in a reverse 
sense, the two motions being opposed to each 
other. 













At the left of Fig. 36 are shown the two 
series of threads united, while at the right 
the distributions are isolated. The sateen 














FIG. 37. 


tricot is formed by the combination of two 
one-needle sateens, the two being operated 
as shown at Fig. 37. 


BOUCLE FABRICS. 


The cloth tricot and sateen can be made 
with a boucle effect on one side by using a 
supplementary carrier bar having each guide 
threaded, and distributing the threads succes- 
sively under the 


These 


needles in forming new 
supplementary threads are 
held by the loops formed by the other bars, 
particularly those placed under the supple- 
mentary bars. The reverse side of the fabric 


le ¢ ps. 










is thus covered with loops formed from the 
supplementary threads, which are not used 
for forming stitches. By using soft yarn for 
the extra threads and napping the knitted 
fabric a very soft furry face can be obtained. 
Fig. 38 the interlacements 


shows for the 


boucle fabric. 
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WARP KNITTED VELVET AND PLUSH. 
Pile fabrics can also be obtained in warp 


knitting. A supplementary motion inde- 
pendent of those used for the ground is 
placed above the others and distributes the 
threads to a comparatively large number of 
needles, for example, under 4, then over I. 
The threads then distributed form long floats 
on the back of the fabric as shown at Fig. 39. 
These floating threads do not adhere to the 


ground work and consequently can be cut, 
forming the pile. After cutting, the loose 
threads are raised by a brush to increase the 
velvet or plush effect. There are other 
methods of obtaining single face pile effects 
in warp knitting, notably with the Raschel 
machine. A second row of needles is used in 
which the needles consist of small pins, 
round and straight. These in descending 
leave the loops, which have been placed on 
them and which, consequently, are not being 
interlaced with other stitches forming loops 
on the face of the fabric. These loops are 
cut with a knife or are broken on a napper, 
producing the velvet face. With the Raschel 
machine equipped with two sets of latch 
needles it is possible to knit two fabrics, 
stitched together at intervals by the interlac- 
ing of the threads. This gives a double vel- 
vet fabric, which after cutting results in two 
single velvet fabrics. The process is sim- 
ilar to woven double velvet. The cutting is 
done on a special machine having vibrating 
knives. 
(To be continued.) 
etenaipdimnanganiipinaneienmamane 
In 1901 there were employed in all the 
textile factories of the United Kingdom 1,- 
029,353 persons, of which 379,211 
males and 650,142 were females. 


were 


The total quantity of wool imported into 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland in 1905 is estimated at 654 million 
pounds. 
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FINISHING HOSIERY. 


BY H. W. CROWE. 


\fter many years of experience I have 
und what I believe to be the best process 
or finishing fine lisle and mercerized hosiery 
n blacks, tans, blues, etc. It gives an excel- 
ent dull or cloth finish on ladies’ and misses’ 


hose and on 


le 
aiso 


half hose for men’s wear. It 
gives good results on mercerized hos- 
ery, giving the goods a soft handle. The 


hosiery is papered in the ordinary way and 


put in the steam press, which is running up 


FIG. 


to the There need be no 
fear of getting too much gloss from the high 
pressure, as this is prevented by the subse- 


quent processes. 


usual pressure. 


The steam is turned on for 
half an hour then shut off, and the goods left 


for another half hour. The steam is then 
turned on again for fifteen minutes then 
cooled and left standing for one-half hour 
longer. The goods are then taken out of the 
press, reboarded and run through a steam 
brush. The speed of the brush and the 
quantity of steam must be regulated to suit 
the finish desired. This process is used to 
but a slight extent in this country, but is ex- 


tensively employed in foreign mills. Some 
finishers who have tried steaming have found 
that it takes the life out of the goods. This, 
however, is generally due to the use of a 
rush of steam, which gives a poor finish. 


The process I have described adds about 
1 1/2 or 2 cents a dozen to the cost of manu- 
facture and will be found profitable espe- 
cially on high-priced goods. Suppose a mill 
is equipped to make 1,000 dozen a day with 
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fixed charges of $50 a day, or 5 cents a dozen 
on full production. If because of unsatisfac- 
tory finish the orders and_ production 
to but 700 dozen a day, the fixed 
charges are raised to 7 1/10 cents a dozen. 
The increase is thus greater than the in- 
creased cost of steam finish; moreover, the 
profit of 300 dozen is lost. 


amount 


Fig. 1 is a sketch of a hosiery steam brush 
that I built a number of years ago and found 
to answer all requirements. <A 
view is shown at Fig. 2. 


sectional 
It not only takes 
the gloss from the goods, but brushes them, 
removing all dirt and loose material, giving 
the fabric a much better handle and appear- 
must be taken not to have the 
brush too stiff. The iron rolls, A, carry the 
goods through the machine and run oppo- 


ance. Care 


————<—$— __ 
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that the centre of the goods is not pressed 
properly. 

My method of pressing consists in the use 
of different sizes of press papers. The reg- 
ular size is shown at A, Fig. 3. A smaller 
size is shown at B, while the two sizes with 
the hose laid between them is shown at C 
In this way the pressure is brought uni- 
formly on the leg and foot while the thicker 
welt is brought beyond the short papers and 
thus relieved of pressure. 

It frequently happens that an imperfect 
finish on hosiery is caused in the dye house 
Being a practical dyer as well as finisher | 
know from experience that this statement is 
true. Some dyers use lard or olive oil to 
soften their goods. Frequently these oils 
cause trouble. There are also manufactur 





FIG. 3. 


site to the brush. 
pipes are at B B, 


feed table. 


The perforated steam 
the brushes at C; D is a 
The brush and guide rolls can be 
run by either belts or chain gear, the latter 
being preferable as slipping and consequent 
The 
speed of the machine must be adjusted to 
the requirements of the finish. If the goods 


damage to the goods are prevented. 


are singed after dyeing they can be pressed 


first and the steam brush adjusted to the 
singeing machine. 

There are very few finishers who under- 
stand why they get poor results in pressing 
ladies’ hosiery. Some parts are pressed all 
right; others not pressed at all. The welt at 
the top is twice as thick as the leg fabric; 
from fifteen to twenty layers of goods are 
papered on one press plate and this brings a 
greater pressure on the top of the hose. To 
avoid this and equalize the pressure the ends 
are sometimes reversed. The result then is 


ers who make a mistake in trying to reduce 
expenses. The finisher and dyer as a general 
rule are the first to receive orders to get out 
more goods and cut expenses to help meet 
competition. The manufacturer, however, 
fails to take into account the increased num 
ber of seconds and the bad work resulting 
from the undue efforts to crowd the goods 
through the mill. 

[ knew a 
running on 
One 
than 


where two mills were 
the same class of goods. 
was using a better grade of yarn 
the other and yet it was running 
only five days a week, while the mill using 
the poorer grade was running full time and 
getting as much for the goods as was ob- 
tained by the other mill. The manager of 
the full time mill had the best dye and finish 
on his goods that could be obtained, while 
the manager of the short time mill put more 
money into his yarn, used a cheaper dye and 


case 
















did not give the finisher time to finish the 
oods properly. I asked the manager of the 
short time mill why he used combed yarn 
vhen carded yarn costing from four to six 
‘ents a pound less would answer, and he re- 
plied that his goods did not require so much 
time in the finishing and dyeing process. He 
vas thus making a few cents a week in the 
knitting department and losing hundreds of 
dozens a week on account of the poor dye 
and finishing. There is nothing that will 
help more to sell goods than first class dye- 
ing and finishing. 
on 
A FASHIONING DEVICE FOR CIRCULAR 
MACHINES. 


A method of raising and lowering the 
needles of a circular knitting machine at the 
end of each oscillation when knitting heel or 
toe piece of a stocking has recently been in- 





FIG. I, 






vented in this country; the device required 
for it is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. Fig. I is a perspective view of a por- 
tion of the machine; Fig. 2 shows the remov- 
able cam carrying portion of the cylinder, a 
pair of needle-elevating pickers being in posi- 
tion, 

As will be seen by reference to Figs. 1 and 
2, a lower cam-path is provided and also an 
upper path. When the needles are engaging 
the lower path they are in operative position, 
and when they are elevated so that their heels 
engage the upper path they are held out of 
Operative position, since they are not carried 
down by the portions of the cam pulling the 
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yarn downward and forming the loops neces- 
sary for the fabric. In knitting the heels and 
toes it is necessary to lift a portion of the 
needles out of operative position and then 
continue to lift a needle out at each end of a 
vibration employed when working upon the 
heels or toes. In order to narrow the work 
automatically pickers are used with the new 
device. Each picker is made up of a swing- 
ing arm carried by the end of the rock-shaft. 
The outer end of the arm is offset, the offset 
portion projecting inwardly and having a 
notched end of suitable shape to engage and 
lift the heels of the knitting needles. The 
shaft carrying the picker-arm finds a bearing 
in the thickened end of a pivoted arm. A 
spring is also carried by the thickened end 
of this arm, and bears with its free end upon 
two flattened surfaces formed upon the shaft 
so that the arm of the picker is held more or 
less positively in its raised or lowered posi 


FIG. 





2. 








tion. The outer end of the shaft is provided 
with a laterally-projecting arm or pin which 
is engaged by a suitable device mounted upon 
the machine for rocking the arm. The shaft 
is so mounted in the end of the arm as to 
occupy a substantially radial position with re- 
spect to the cam-cylinder of the machine. 
The arm is pivoted to a projecting portion of 
the knitting machine and is made sufficiently 
long to permit of its swinging movement 
being sufficient to carry the picker into and 
out of operative position without materially 
altering the radial position of the shaft. The 
cam-cylinder is formed with an aperture, op- 
posite to the picker, so that the end of the 
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picker-arm can extend inwardly a sufficient 
distance to register with the cam-paths. The 
aperture is made large enough to accommo- 
date the adjustment of the picker, permitting 
it to be swung to its lowered position or lifted 
to its raised position. The lower cam-path 
is notched or recessed to receive the inner 
end of the picker, the picker when lying in the 
recess having its needle-engaging surface 
flush with the upper surface of the lower cam- 
path. The engagement of the picker with 
the heel of the needle causes the needle to 
move the picker-arm as the cam-cylinder is 
continued in its rotation with respect to the 
needle-cylinder, and the movement of the 
picker-arm will continue until the notch of the 
picker engages the end of the cam forming 
part of the cam-path. The needle will then 
pass from the notch in the end of the picker 
to the beveled end of the upper cam, and 
thus be guided to the upper cam-path. 

To perform the usual operation of a knit- 
ting machine for forming the heel and toe 
of stocking or sock, the cylinder is provided 
with two pickers, one upon each side of the 
cylinder almost opposite to each other, as 
clearly shown in Fig. 2. The second picker 
is in all respects like the one already de- 
scribed. When the plate is moved to one 
extremity of its path, the pins will engage the 
inner ends of the slots and the pickers will be 
brought to their inner operative position. 
When the plate is carried to the opposite ex- 
tremity of its movement, the pins will engage 
the outer ends of the slots and the pickers 
will be withdrawn from the cam-paths or 
moved outwardly from their operative posi- 
tions. When the pickers are thus moved in 
their outer positions, the inner needle-engag- 
ing ends are drawn within the apertures, 
formed in the cylinder-wall, so as to be entire- 
ly beyond the point where they may be en- 
gaged by the heels of the needles. The pick- 
ers are thus moved entirely out of the way. 
The movement of the slide makes it possible 
to have a positive control over the action of 
the pickers and the length of the arms gives 
an easy movement to the free ends thereof 
which carry the pickers, so that it is easy to 
slide the plate back and forth when throwing 
the pickers into and out of operation. 

The operation of the pickers is very sim- 
ple. When they are moved inwardly by the 
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action of the plate, drawing the ends of the 
arms inwardly, the end of first one and then 
the other of the rock-shafts will engage its 
respective detent, causing the arm to be 
moved to one side as the cylinder oscillates 
and the inner end of the picker will be de- 
pressed and brought to its position in the 
notch formed in the lower cam-path. 

The continued oscillation of the cylinder 
will cause the heel of a needle to engage the 
notched end of the picker, and the picker will 
then elevate the needle as the cylinder moves, 
and as it continues its movement the heel of 
the needle will thus be carried to the end of 
the upper cam-path. The next oscillation of 
the cylinder on its return movement will cause 
the picker to be depressed again in readiness 
for engaging the next needle.- This opera- 
tion will continue until the slide is moved by 
engaging the lever, when the pickers will be 
withdrawn from their operative position and 
the depressing-picker will be thrown into op- 
eration. 

The machine is first started in its rotary 
movement, having a continuous motion in 
one direction, so as to knit the leg and ankle 
of the stocking. At a suitable point a por 
tion of the needles are elevated out of opera- 
tion, and the slide is then moved into such a 
position as to bring the pickers inwardly to 
their operative positions. The cylinder is 
then oscillated, being moved back and forth 
for almost a complete revolution at every 
movement. The pickers will thus operate to 
elevate a needle out of operation first upon 
one side and then upon the other until the 
desired number of needles have been lifted 
out of operative position. 

\t this point the cam projection on the 
chain will raise the lever so as to temporarily 
engage the arm of the slide and move it to 
its other position for retracting the pickers. 
At the same time the slide is moved, so as to 
bring the depressor into operation, and the 
continued oscillation of the machine will con- 
tinue the returning of needles to operative 
position. In this manner the heel of the 
stocking may be completed, after which all 
the needles are restored to their active posi- 
tion and the foot portion of the stocking is 
knitted. The toe is then constructed in the 
same manner as just described with respect 
to the heel, the stocking being thus com- 
pleted. 











A KNIT MUFFLER. 


Che construction of a knit muffler, recently 
tented in this country, is shown in the 

mmpanving illustrations. It has an ad- 
istable neck portion that can be taken up 
ithout making any change in the fasten- 
ng devices. It has neck-yokes of the same 
aterial, each terminating in an extension 


formed of woven cloth, with hooks to fasten 


the two together. 


Fig. 1 is a front view of the muffler; Fig. 
2, a rear view; Fig. 3, a plan view. 

A indicates a muffler of knit goods hav- 
ing neck portions, A’, of the same material. 
To the ends of each of these portions is se- 
cured a cloth extension, B and C, respec 
tively. The extension, C, is preferably of 
greater length than the extension, b, and to 
the free end of extension, B, are connected 
hooks, D, which are adapted to engage and 
take hold of any portion of the extension, C. 

The hooks, D, will secure a firmer hold 
upon a piece of woven cloth, as shown at C, 
than if they were engaged directly with the 
knit work of the portion, A’. As the hooks, 
D, can engage any portion of the length of 
the extension, C, the part, C, can overlap 
more or less the extension, B, thereby ad- 
justing the muffler to the desired neck size 
and also taking up the stretch of the knit 
portions, A’ 


LQ 


Two years ago there were just six woolen 
mills at work in India with 737 looms and 
25,931 spindles. 


Australia collects a duty of 5 per cent. ad 
valorem on woolen yarn, and 5 to 25 per 
cent. on cotton, linen, silk and woolen goods. 
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A CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINE. 





The accompanying illustrations show 
parts of a circular knitting machine that has 
recently been patented in this country. The 
improvements consist of a new construction 
of the dial and arrangement of the cams, 
means for controlling the cams, and for ad- 
justing the dial and dial-cap. 





FIG. 3. 


The more important features of the inven- 
tion are the construction of dial-cap with a 
central cap-hub and a series of segmental 
sections which carry on their lower surface 
the cams of which the main or projecting 





Fic, 1. 


cams form a continuous ring of steel, so that 
the needle-butts come in contact only with 
the hard steel. Corresponding series of steel 
cast-off or retracting cams and of guard- 
cams are arranged one of each on each sec- 
tion, and a pivoted tucking-cam is arranged 
in a cut-out in the projecting-cam and 
adapted to adjust the needles in plain-knit 
ting or in the tuck position. 
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A compound lever of peculiar construc- 
tion is arranged on one of the yoke-studs, 
supported on the main gear-ring automatic- 
ally to operate these movable cams and 
throw them from plain to tuck position, and 
vice 


versa. 


lhe primary lever of this com- 





mam 


















































































FIG. 2. 


pound lever is connected by a single con- 
fitted 


)an annular groove in the cap, and this ring 


necting-rod to the cam-shifting ring, 
is connected to each tucking-cam by a strap. 

The dial and cam-cap carried on the yoke 
by the shaft are leveled and centered in the 
voke-ring by an adjusting-hub fitting loosely 
n the ring and provided with a series of 
clamping-screws for fixing it in adjusted 
position. Fig. 1 is a top plan; Fig. 2, a ver- 
tical section showing means for adjusting 
the hub. 

canennceianineaiigimninpntaaes 


Transferring Rib Tops. 


litor Textile World Record: 

On transferring 42/42 (1&1) rib tops on 84 quill 
ngs for men’s woolen socks, we find a knitter can 
the work rapidly. On boys’ leg work 84/42 
2&1) transferred to the same quill ring she makes 
yut very little headway on account of the dial 
stitches, which have to be picked up one by one 
iter the cylinder stitches are on, putting the dial 
stitches on the points afterwards. Isn’t there some 

method used to hurry the work? 
Kerry (728) 
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I have had operators who would do this work 
as rapidly as the 1a1 rib tops, but it must not be 
expected that a girl will transfer 84/42 or 126 
stitches as quickly as 42/42 or 84 stitches; the fact 
that the dial stitches are picked up one by one 
after all the cylinder stitches are put on, makes 
the operation still slower. 

In transferring the 42/42, 1a1 rib tops, the 
operator is enabled to stretch apart or open out 
the loops, which of necessity makes it easier for 
her to put them over the needles. 

In the case of the 84/42, as there are 42 more 
stitches than there are needles, an operator is not 
able to stretch the work, thus leaving the loops 
partially closed as it were, and making it more 
difficult to put them over the hooks of the needles 

I can only suggest that the operator be taught 
to put on all the stitches as she goes along, that 
is to say, as fast as the two cylinder stitches are 
put on, follow dial 
second needle 

Possibly this may be considered slower 
than the old way, and doubtless would be at the 
first trial or two. 


with each stitch over every 


plan 


After some practice it might be 
Esek Easton. 


found more rapid. 


I fear the knitter in charge of this work has not 
got the right idea as to how these stitches should 
be put on the quill ring. It should not be neces- 


sary to have any drop stitches to pick up if the 


knitter is a good topper or transferrer. The knit- 
ter should put one cylinder stitch on each quill 
and one dial stitch on every second quill. This 


would result in the following order: One cylinder 
stitch on the first quill; one cylinder and one dial 
stitch on 2d quillt one cylinder stitch on 3d quill; 
one cylinder stitch and one dial stitch on 4th quill 
This 
Dan Bucklin 


and so on all the way around the cylinder 
takes up all of the stitches 


Stamping Ink. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please give me a formula for making a stamp 
ing ink for printing trade-marks on fast black 
hosiery. Thompson (745). 


Dampen the stamping pad with a solution made 


of one pound of gum arabic dissolved in cold 


Sift zinc oxide (zinc white) on the damp 
ened pad, care being taken that it 


water. 


is neither too 
1 and then apply the stamp to 


dry nor too wet, 


the goods to be marked. This is very simple but 


effective and gives a 


bright white color on fast 
black or on any other color where a clear whit« 
is needed. Of course there is no limit to the 


make it 
with a pound at a time as that is a sufficient quan 


quantity of gum to be dissolved, but I 












used this 


I have 


for the last ten 
rs and it is the best I have ever tried. 


Milton. 


formula 


[here are various formulas different 


ls. but I am sending one that has given the 


used in 


ry best satisfaction of any that I have ever tried. 
1e formula is as follows: 4 ozs. of gum arabic, 
nmercially pure, dissolved in 3 quarts of hot or 
ling water. After this has become thoroughly 
led add oxide of zinc, until it is about as thick 
heavy cream. Then put the mixture in a patent 
urn or ice cream freezer and mix thoroughly. 
he more it is mixed the thinner and smoother it 

be. I think this will be 


isfaction 


found to give perfect 
Weehawken. 


—————_—————_—_—_—_——_ 


Yarn for Different Gauges. 





litor Textile World Record: 

Kindly let me know the proper numbers of yarn, 
ngles and lisles, that should be used with the 
lifferent gauges of needles in circular machines to 
sive the best results. Will a 240-needle 3 3/4-inch 

linder machine make as good ladies’ hose as a 
260-needle 4-inch machine? Morgan (700). 


A 260-needle 4-inch cylinder machine will make 


finer fabric than a 240-needle 3 3/4 cylinder 


achine. 


To make a list of all the gauges for the single 
nd two-ply yarn would take too much space. If 


Morgan will give some idea of the number olf 


gauges he wants to know about I will try to an- 
ver his question Thomas. 


It is very difficult to give the numbers of the 


urn, single and lisle, that should be used with the 
fferent gauges of needles in circular machines to 
give the best results. It depends entirely on the 
with the 


gauges, as there are different ways of manipulating 


goods to be made different 


lass of 


the stitch and different weights of yarn in different 


gauges. The following will give a fair basis to 
vork from: 
Gauges No yarn single. Lisle or two ply 
res 2 shan cE — sea cstogiay as ela bene tet a 
TH wove ‘ .10 : ee : ‘ . 20 
16 ; ae 25 5 sei WG 
Is .18 sig =* ae oe 
Be eno saten SEEM” om eo, Siptaua leila 
ee 5 os ia ae AM sade ae see 
ates. ‘ . .30 eC iaate ele dae 
a. ae nee 72 
ae eee Pe 8o 
Pee eee | ee 90-100 


1 


| should prefer the 260-needle 4-inch cylinder to 
the 240-needle 3 3/4-inch cylinder, as the former 
vill finish better and give a smoother and better 


eeling hose. Manufacturer. 
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Softening Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Please give me some information about soften- 
ing yarn for knitting. Williston (714) 


I do method make 
hard twisted yarns soft. A soap, 


not know of any that will 
solution of soft 
oil and water is used in winding harsh yarns, so 
as to make them easier to knit, but this in no way 
softens the yarn; it only moistens and oils it so 
that it works freer on the needles. 


All yarns for knitting purposes should be 
when spun, that is to say, 


“soft’ 
soft twisted, while those 
for weaving require to be hard twisted. 


to have soft yarn for knitting it 


[In order 
must be made that 
way in the spinning process by having as little 
twist in it as possible, just enough so it will stand 
the strain in winding. 

Hard or harsh yarns are so owing to the amount 
of twist put in during the operation of spinning; 
in order to have soft yarns, less twist must be put 
in, but I know of no way of taking the twist 
of yarn after it has been spun. 


If the yarn kinks up in knitting, 


out 


Owing to the 
twist, this difficulty can be overcome by steaming 
which ] 


merely sets the 


the twist any less, 


twist, but does not make 

nor does it soften the yarn 
A solution to be used in 

moisten yarn that is hard and harsh, is made of 

two pounds of Bradford soap and 1 1/2 pints 

softening oil, to which is added sufficient water t 

fill a 3-quart pail, and then boiled. | 


winding so as to 





have found 
that yarn treated with this solution will run well 
when otherwise it would not run at all 
Lafayette 
Oo 
Recent Knitting Patents. 
KNIT MUFFLER. 828,067. Max Reichblum 


Wheeling, W. Va. 

KNITTING MACHINE 
Hemphill, Pawtucket, R. 
Knitting Machine and 
Falls, N. H. 


—-——<$<$<—<——__________ 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


827,367 J 
E. assignor to M 
Needle C vr 


New Mills. 
Indiana, Fort Wayne The Cramer Knitting 
Mills have been organized to operate a 


plant at 
this place, with capital stock of $150,000. They will 
make fine ribbed underwear for men, ladies and 
children. Geo. B. Cramer is secretary and mana- 
ger of the company and W. P. 


Drumheller, super 
intendent. 


New York office is at 72 Leonard St. 


Mexico, Torreon. It is reported that Missouri 
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capitalist interested in the new 
} 


ladies’ underwear mill being erected 

New York, Brookly A 
started ct I 147 
Saldin adies’ a nfants’ 


be made 


hosiery and 
at this place. 


new plant will be 
Scholes St.. by M 


ribbed underwear wil! 


*New York, Stittville. Work is progressing on 
T. Atwood’s new knitting mill. It is expected 
have the building ready to start operations by 

irst of November, making gauze Plant 

l dozen per day. 


FOC ds. 


d 
ll have capacity of about 175 


New York, Utica. The Utica Knitting Com 
pany has let contract and work has started on 
erection of a new mill 100 by 60 feet, four stories, 
to be known as mill No. 6. Plant will have capac 
ity of about 4oo dozen garments daily. It 1s ex 
pected to have the new mill in operation by De- 
cember 1 


*North Carolina, Selma The Selma Kn 
Mills have started operations in their new 
I is superintendent of this plant 


R S Beavers 
*North Carolina, Vaughan. Work is well under 
way on the Vaughan Hosiery Company’s new mill 
machinery will soon be installed. 


and the 

3ernville. The Durable Hosiery 
Mill is to be the name under which D. K. High 
will operate the branch mill started here. This 
plant is equipped with 20 “Mayo” machines, mak- 
ing half hose. Walter V. R. High is president of 
the company. 


tting 


plant 


. ) 
Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Chris. J. Sut- 
phin Knitting Co., which recently filed papers oi 
incorporation in New Jersey, with a capital of 
$150,000, will manufacture hosiery and, it is said, 
will start its operations in this city. The active 
members of the company are Dr. Jermon, 3022 
Ridge Avenue, John Hargrove, 2830 D Street, and 
Chris. J. Sutphin, 3131 F Street, a brother of John 
L. Sutphin, proprietor of the Enterprise Hosiery 
Mills in Wilmington, Del. The two latter parties 
are now employed in knitting mills in this city. 


*Pennsylvania, Spring Forge. The Pennsylva- 
nia Knitting Mills Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $10,000. 


Washington, Seattle. The German American 
Knitting Factory has been incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $100,000 and expects to manufacture 
underwear, socks and sweaters in pure wool for 
the northern trade. H. W. Schoebel is president 
and manager of the company; M. Cameron, secre 
tary and C. C. Filson, treasurer. They will con- 
tinue the plant started by H. W. Schoebel, making 
men’s and ladies’ sweaters, hunting jackets, lum- 
bermen’s socks, etc., under the above name. 


*Wisconsin, Ashland. The Ashland Knitting 
Mills, recently reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $10,000 have leased a building tempora- 
rily and will start operations October 1. They 
will manufacture high grade family hosiery, wor- 
sted and cashmere, operating 6 knitting machines, 
4 loopers and 4 ribbers, using gasoline as power. 
Product will be sold direct. C. N. Cramer is 
president of the company; C. F. Latimer, treas- 
urer: and J. M. Danker, secretary and general 
manager 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
Connecticut, Plainville. 


orn foundations of an 
Knitting Mill. 


*Delaware, Wilmington Contract has been 
awarded for the erection of the Delaware Hosiery 
Manufacturing Co.’s new three story building. 


*Michigan, Lexington. John L. Fead & Sons 
whose yarn mill, knit goods finishing plant and of 
fice were destroyed by fire, advise us that they 
have secured finishing machinery and are finishing 
knit goods. The knitting plant was not affected 
by the fire. Will buy yarn for the balance of the 
season and will then erect a new yarn mill, in 
stalling) best equipment. 


*New York, Broadalbin. Work is progressing 
on the new building for the Broadalbin Knitting 
Mill, the roof now being put on. Machinery wil 
be installed as soon as the building is ready 


*New York, Oneida. The Oneida Hosiery Co 
has removed the plant to the new building on 
Libe rty St. 


New York, Perry. The Perry Knitting Mills 
have placed order for new machinery which will 
equip the plant with a total of 11,000 cotton spin 
dles and 2,180 woolen spindles. 


New York, Phimont Operations will be re 
sumed shortly in the McNamee Mesh Knitting 
Co.’s plant, under re-organized name of the Co 
lumbia Mesh Knitting Co. Repairs and necessary 
changes are being made in the plant. J. F. Gang- 
leff will be manager and superintendent of the 
plant. 


*New York, Utica. The Utica Knitting Co., 
making an addition to its Mill No. 2, has placed 
all contracts for labor and material. 


*North Carolina, Burlington. The Burlington 
Hosiery Mill Co. has been incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $100,900; G. W. Fogleman is president 
and treasurer of the company and R. H. White 
head, superintendent. An addition is being built 
to the plant and 40 more knitting machines will be 
added, giving a total of 90 machines on men’s and 
women’s hosiery. The above company has been 


organized to continue operating the Burlington 
Hosiery Mills 


North Carolina, Tarboro. The Wah Rhee Knit 
ting Mills have recently established a branch plant 
at Enfield, in the same state, which they are equip 
ping with knitters for the manutacture of hal! 
hose. 


Work has been started 
addition to the Plainville 


Pennsylvania, Langhorne. The United States 
Silk Knitting Co., manufacturers of silk hosiery on 
5 full fashion machines, have recently added a dye 
ing plant to their establishment and are now able 
te dye and finish their own goods before putting 


them on the market. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Saxony Hos- 
iery Co., formerly located at 2507 Potter St., have 
removed their entire plant to the new mill recently 
erected by the Pine Tree Silk Mills at the S. E 
corner of Allegheny Ave. and Boudinot St. They 
operate 145 knitters on plain cotton and split sol 
hosiery and half hose selling through New York. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Allegheny 
siery Mills, now at 1931 Hope St., manufactur- 
of cotton and lisle flat and ribbed misses’, in- 
nts’ and ladies’ hosiery on 75 knitters, are re- 
oving their plant to the Bromley Mills at Jasper 
nd York streets. They sell direct and through 

,ew York. 

Pennsylvania, Reading. The Pennsylvania Knit- 
Mills are adding a machine shop to the plant 

doing their own repairing. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*North Carolina, Selma. The Selma Knitting 
Mills, which have begun operations, will install a 
lye plant later. 

New York, Amsterdam. It is reported that the 
Van Brocklin & Stover Company are about to start 

their No. 3 mill, formerly known as the Mc- 
Donnell Mill and which has been shut down for 

me time. The power will be furnished by the 
[fudson River Power Co. 


New York, Waterford. The Ford Manufactur- 
ing Co., which has been closed for two weeks, 
during which time repairs have been made, has 
resumed operations. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Massachusetts, Farley. The knitting mill has 
een closed for one week. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Ackerman & Bros., 
proprietors of the Excelsior Hosiery Mill, Mas- 


her and Oxford Sts., have suspended operations. 





Facts and Gossip. 
\labama, Athens. It 15 reported that the Ath- 
ens Knitting Mill is to be removed to Trenton, 
where Mr. Smith, the proprietor, has pur- 
hased the spinning mill. 


Georgia, Villa Rica The project of establish- 
ng a cotton mill and a knitting plant at this place 
is under consideration. 


Maine, North Brooksville. Grace M. Lime- 
burner of this place is interested in starting a 
small knitting factory for manufacturing hosiery, 
mittens, sweaters, etc 


New York, Albany. It is reported that the 
Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co. is having plans pre- 
pered for a new knitting mill, to be built of ce- 
aie 

*New York, Philmont. The Columbia Mesh 
Knitting Co. has been organized with capital stock 
f $30,000 to continue the plant formerly known as 
the McNamee Mesh Knitting Co. P. Hocker is 
president and treasurer of the company and J. F. 
Gangloff, superintendent. They will start opera- 
tions about November Ist, making men’s mesh knit 
shirts and drawers in summer weights, operating 
12 knitting and 30 sewing machines. Product will 
be sold direct. 

New York, Poughkeepsie. The Highland Knit- 
ting Mill has been incorporated to operate a knit 
goods plant at Highland. John K. Mueller will be 


superintendent of the plant. 


Pennsylvania, Coopersburg. The Gabriel Hos- 
ery Company has beer incorporated with capital 








stock of $20,000. M. S. Gabriel, R. A. Young, Wil- 
lis R. and Wilson F. Jordan are interested 


Pennsylvania, Gouglersville. Preparations are re- 
ported being made by James K. Hartmann for 
building a hosiery mill at this place. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Thomas J. Litle, 
individually and late trading as the Continental 
Knitting Mills, has applied to the U. S. District 
Court for his dismissal as a bankrupt. The Conti- 
nental Knitting Mills, mentioned in this item, were 
formerly conducted at Howard and Harrison 
Streets, with Mr. Litle as the proprietor, the fail- 
ure of the plant taking place about ten years ago, 
after which they were consolidated with and now 
form part of the Leicester Continental Mills of 
Germantown. Mr. Litle is now connected with 
the Royal Waist Lining Co., at Front and Oxford 
Streets, extensive cutters up and manufacturers 
of garments from both knitted and woven fabrics 
and states that it is his intention, if this discharge 
from bankruptcy is granted, to again put in ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of the knitted fabrics, 
turning out the cloth for their own use. 


Pennsylvania, Philade'phia. The knitting plant 
established by George F. Jones & Son, at 866 and 
S62 Pallas St., West Philada., and which they shut 
down three years 1¢°, is still idle. It 1s not known 
whether the proprietors intend to start it up again 
or not as they continue to renew their lease from 
year to year and are making no effort to sell it to 
other parties. They are now engaged in the man- 
ufacture of automobile tires in Washington, D. C 
ihe plant is equipped with 25 knitters, finishing 
machinery and a gas engine. The knitting ma- 
chinery was for:nerlvy run on fine gauge ladies’ 
hose, silk finish. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The Colonial Hosiery 
Mill was reported damaged by fire recently. This 
is incorrect, as it was the Rainbow Hosiery Mill 
in which the fire occurred; was slightly damag- 
ed by smoke. 


Texas, Fort Worth. It is reported that a knit- 
ting plant is in contemplation at this place and 
that new buildings will be erected for the purpose. 


*Wisconsin, Onalaska. The Onalaska Woolen 
Mfg. Co. has moved its knitting plant to 1900 
George St., La Crosse, Wis. By another season 
they expect to move the balance of the plant to 
the same location and add another set of ma- 
chinery. The officers remain the same with the 
exception of the president, who is Geoge H. Kay, 


La Crosse, Wis. 


Personals. 

Thos. P. Griffin, who has been employed by 
Chas. Cooper of Bennington, Vt., for the past six 
or eight years, has been engaged as overseer of 
knitting for the Monarch Underwear Company of 
,owling Green, Ohio. 


H. O. Witherall of Des Moines, Ia., has ac- 
cepted the position as superintendent for the Fay 
Stocking Company, Elyria, Ohio. 

A. L. Bassett, for several years superintendent 
of the Jonesville Mfg. Co., Jonesville, S. C., has 
accepted a similar position with the Goldsboro 
Knitting Mills, of Goldshoro, N. C 































































































































































































































































































































































































































New Machinery and Processes. 


This ad 

g bro 

mprovements coming onthe market. The idea being 
nerv etc., of interest to textile mill men 


We invite machine uilders and others to s¢ 


John MacGregor, 


Spinning Spindle. 
Mass., 
spindle which is now in operation in 


eft Mills, at New Bedford. 


Springfield, is introducing an improved 
spinning 
| g 


the Ben: 


W ebstuhl- 


\n improved 


en ggenenh Comb. Sachsischen 


fabrik, Chemnitz, Germany. 


expansion ci Rei for beamers. 


Feed for Heilmann Comb.  Elsassischen 
Maschin« Mulh 


many. An improved feed for the Hei 


nbau-Gesellschaft ause, a 


mann 
comb, which is said to give 


sults 


very uniform re- 


Brake for Faller Motion. 
, Verviers, Belgium 


\nonyme 
A brake for 


to ease the 


Societe 


‘ tring mie 
S CT Ss 
elf l bits Lillie 


id prevent the breaking of the yarn. 


Fulling Mill. Hemmer, Aachen, 
method of driving 

he improvement 

stop the machine auto- 
tangled 


washing 


] } “cr 
iS pecome 


oO 


yf fulling or 


Tenter Clip. James Ri Co., Man- 

Eng An 

both 

ith is held between an upper clip and 
luted roll 


ley & 


improved tenter clip 


cnester, 


heavy and light fabrics 


adapted 
The cli 
lower 


Woolen Mule. Taylor, Lang & Co., Staly- 
bridge, Eng., placed on the 


an improved woolen mule. One of 


have recently 
ires is three spindle speeds 


Harness Hook. Robert Hall & Sons, Bury, 


roved harness hook which it is 


Eng. An 


atlv facilitates the 


work of hanging 


1 
h;OomMmsS. 


varps on dobby 


Drop Box Motion. C. & W. W. Peck, Man- 
England, recently brought out 
yroved shuttle drop box motion, which 
“Manchester.” 


chester, have 
an imf 


they have 


to present to our readers a systematic 


epartment is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 
ight out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers, 


It is not a list of patents, but 
monthly record of ‘new 


snd us such information for this department. 


Wm. Bot- 
England. A 
device to prevent slack sides when beaming 
yarn. 


Tension for Beaming Machines. 
tomley & Sons, Manchester, 
[t consists in making the top carrier 
roll in two parts supported in the middle by 
a flexible bearing. As the yarn passes over 
the roll the inclined surface caused by the 
depression compensates for the variation in 


the tension of the threads from the creel. 


Cloth Press. 


hause 


\lbert Dorian, Mul 
corrugated cylinder for 
fabrics and producing a lus- 
tre similar to that of silk. The improvement 
form of the corrugations, 
which it is claimed reflect the light in such a 
an especially high lustre 


Keller, 
Alsace. A 
pressing textile 


consists in the 


1 
way as to proatuce 


Oiler for Wool. 


Koertingsdorf, Ha 


Gebruder Koerting 
Germany. An 


improved machine for oiling wool at the mi» 


nnover, 


ing picker. 

Howard & 
Accrington, Eng., recently brought 
that 


Improved Creighton Opener. 
Bullough, 


out a “Creighton” opener embodies 


many improvements. 


Wire Machine Guards. 
& Morris, Manchester, 
brought out a line of wire machine 
of novel design and construction. 


Johnson, 
Eng., 


Clapham 
recently 
guards 


Steaming Machine. 
tom, Eng. 


John Wood, Ramsbot- 
An improved steaming machine 
for printed fabrics. 

Picking Mechanism for Looms. 
Pringle, Bury, England. 
mechanism for looms, 


Alexander 

A positive picking 
which is said to be 
working very satisfactorily in England upon 
heavy fabrics. Among the advantages claim 
Saving in able t 
weave any width of cloth, absolute control of 
the shuttle, 


ed are a power, being 


noiselessness and low cost. 













MECHANICAL FILTRATION. 





The mechanical filters manufactured by 
he United Water Improvement Co., Penn- 
vivania Building, Pa., have 


one of the most experi- 






Philadelphia, 





een designed by 


enced filtration engineers in the country and 






represent the highest type of the apparatus 
that his experience could evolve. Their ob- 
ect is to remove all matter, 
olor, dyestuffs wastes 


suspended 
industrial 





and from 















downward in all 
specially prepared sand consti- 
tutes the filter bed. Washing is effected by 
simply reversing the flow supplemented in 
the gravity filter by rotating the wash rake. 

An important feature of the system and 
one that is under the direct control of the 
United Water Improvement Co., is a device 


the water. Filtration is 
] 


cases and 












that prevents the strainer system from be- 
coming choked and thus causing the filter 
bed to be filled with mud. Most of the fail- 
ures of filters result from stoppage of the 
strainer system, but it is said that the meth- 
ods adopted by the United water system to 
prevent this difficulty are so efficient that 
unfiltered water used with perfect 







can be 
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safety for washing the filters. Alum or 
other suitable coagulant is used when re 
quired and a guarantee is given that there 
will be less than one grain of alum in three 
barrels of the filtered when alum is 
This is an important consideration in 
the dyeing process. 


water 
used. 

Fig. 1 shows a 300,000-gallon pressur 
filter plant in the dye house of Firth & Fos 
ter, Philadelphia. The pressure filter is ap 
plicable to all small plants where the water 





supply is delivered under pressure. The 
gravity filter is shown at Fig. 2 with the sid: 
removed to show the gvorking parts. 

Among the advantages claimed for these 
filters are that there are no screens to chok 
up; there are no long lines of small pipe to 
retard the flow of the water; they have a 
strainer system that will not become choked 
by continuous use; they wash perfectly in ; 
three minutes by the simple reversal of the 
flow; they always give crystal clear water 
and fulfill the guarantee in every case; they 
never require renewal of the filter bed and 
they are unexcelled for durability. 

In addition to the filters this company 
manufacture water softening apparatus of 
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and the intermittent 
difference between the two types 


both the continuous 
type, the 
being in the manner of adding the chemi- 
cals. In the intermittent type they use large 
tanks holding several hours’ supply, in which 
predetermined amounts of lime and soda are 


placed and the tanks filled with raw water. 


meme 
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usually recommend the intermittent appa- 
ratus for plants of 50,000 gallons or less daily 
capacity, and the continuous apparatus for 
plants exceeding this amount, although this 
depends largely upon local conditions. Sim- 
ple test solutions are furnished to determine 
the correct amount of chemicals, so that anv 


FIG. 2. 


The chemicals in the¢water are then mixed 
by agitation, and the water is left for a period 
of time at rest to permit the precipitated lime 
to subside. The water is then passed through 
a mechanical filter and is softened by the 
process to about three degrees of hardness 
in nearly all cases. 

In the continuous apparatus the chemicals 
are applied as the water flows in, an exact 
proportion maintained between the 
chemicals and the water regardless of the 
rate of flow. 


being 


The results obtained by each 
practically identical, but they 


process are 


person of ordinary intelligence can operate 
the apparatus. 


———— 9. 


According to Poor’s Railway Manual ther 
were 23 miles of railway in operation in the 
United States in 1830; in 1904, 212,349 miles, 
not including double tracks, sidings or spurs. 


The cost of the material used in the four 
leading industries of the United States are: 
food products, $1,837,668,260; iron and steel. 
$987,198,370; textiles, $895,984,796; lumber. 
$561 410,619. 











SUITABILITY OF LUBRICANTS. 


Che requirements of a good lubricant are 
ommonly stated as the following: 
i. Sufficient body to keep the surfaces 


ipart under conditions of maximum pres 
sure. 2. The greatest possible fluidity con- 


sistent with the necessary 


“body.” 3: 
coefficient of 


The 
friction in 
Maximum capacity for 
absorbing and carrying off heat. 5. 


lowest 
actual 


possible 
service. 4. 
Free- 
lom from any tendency to oxidize or gum. 
6. Absence of acid or other corrosive in- 
gredients and freedom from gritty matter. 
7. A high 
vaporization 


“flash point,” or temperature of 
and a 

“freezing point.” 
Thurston in 


low congealing or 


“Friction and Lost Work” 
specification. He 
quires that there shall be “special adapta- 


tion to the conditions as to speed and pres- 


includes one more re- 


sure of rubbing surfaces, under which the 
unguent is to be used.” 
this last requirement is 
‘he products of 


The significance of 
often overlooked. 
reputable maker of 
lubricants may be accepted without fear of 
their containing grit or corrosive acid, or of 


any 


their having a large content of gumming or 
oxidizing oils. 
any 


All mineral oils are free from 
tendency to gum although tallow 
greases have often been observed to leave 
gummy deposits in bearings, perhaps due to 


the residue of soaps or decomposition of 
fats. As to flash points and freezing points, 


any engineer can make a reasonably accu- 
rate estimate of these without trouble. Suf- 
ficient body is evident if a bearing will not 
run hot under a This 


discussed 


leaves 
the 
possible 


lubricant. 
requirements to be 
greatest fluidity, 
coefficient and matter of 
adaptability. The only possible way to de- 
termine how thin an oil may be is to try it 
and see. 


three 
lowest 
this 


possible 
frictional 


The thinner the oil or grease, the 
less its viscosity or body, and the less will it 
retard the motion of the lubricated surfaces. 
If a layer of lubricant is interposed between 
two metal surfaces and is thick enough to 
separate them completely, whatever friction 
remains is the friction of the different parti- 
cles or layers of the lubricant one upon an- 
other, the fluid friction, or internal friction 
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of the lubricant as it is often called. It is 
evident that to keep a given bearing as cool 
as possible, there must be an adjustment of 
the body with fluidity. 

Closely related to these requirements is 
the quality of suitability or adaptability. Ac 
tually, every bearing presents certain differ- 
ences from every other bearing, even similar 
ones, albeit these differences are often micro- 
scopic. Only careful study will determine 
how few lubricants should be kept on hand 
to reduce friction to the lowest. 

While it is of prime importance to pre- 
vent overheating, wear and tear and failure 
due to lack of proper lubrication, it is fair 
to assume these things as accomplished in 
any well-regulated plant or factory. 

Most men do not realize that every bear- 
ing developing considerable 
not necessarily heat up. 
of air 


friction does 
Sometimes a draft 
keeps it cool; sometimes a copious 
supply of oil carries off the frictional heat 
But all that friction means lost power and 


fuel and increased wear. Hence the im 
portance of this matter of suitability. 
Just because an oil or a_= grease 


keeps a bearing reasonably cool is no final 


proof that there isn’t another lubricant 
that will let it run even cooler. Some 
bearings run _ perfectly cool on grease, 
but there exists abundant evidence prov- 
ing that grease-lubricated bearings con- 
sume more power than the same surfaces 


lubricated with oil, the explanation being 
the greater viscosity of the grease. There 
is, however, a class of lubricants known as 
non-fluid which the cleanliness of 


grease has been attained without the objec- 


oils in 


tionable increase in viscosity and without 
the retarding action so frequently reported 
in the case of grease lubricated machinery. 

Suitability means more than the mere se- 
lection of a lubricant that will keep the fric- 
tion at the lowest possible point. It often 
happens that there are other considerations 
far more important than friction, and thes 
are related either to the means of, or oppor- 


tunity for, applying the lubricant, or to the 
difficulties and damage arising from the 


presence of oil on floors, walls, goods in 


process of manufacture, etc. In such cases, 


cleanliness must first be attained, and after 
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that low friction, or else the lubricant is not 
suitable. There are many of these special 
applications where the general rules and 
fundamental principles have to be set aside 
still importance. 
Sometimes, in cases where oil stains must be 
avoided, animal 


for reasons of greater 


oils are employed because 
of the ease with which they can be washed 
out compared with mineral oils. Sometimes 
ereases are used with a measure of success. 
Non-fluid 
tioned, and the degree to which they 


rendered 


oils cover cases of the sort men- 

are 
non-fluid is governed by the re- 
ments of the case. 


quire 


It is possible to ob- 
tain almost any density or body. 
Perhaps the main thought to be empha- 
zed in discussing the matter of suitability 
of lubricants is for the user or buyer not to 
lubricant until he has 


the matter out with scrupulous care 


rest satisfied with a 

studied 
very point of view. 

‘ost of lubrication is not merely the 

the lubricant, but the cost of labor, 

lamage (if any) and friction accom- 

To be 

- three per cent. in a plant of any 


many 


use. able to reduce fric- 
times over for difference 
cheapest and the 
a fire risk or damage to 


lubricants 
lesse n 
tured goods through dripping and 
oil, it is well worth while to spend 


lubricant 


ind trouble finding the right 


ymmbines dripless properties with low 
an who simply knows that 
‘ase is grease” and, as long 

f either on a bearing, 

have no trouble, < is well, these re 


s have message, unless to 


aaa 
ypen his eyes to greater possibilities. 


engineer who is anxious to show 


to “stop leaks” wherever 


pt S- 


riter’s advice is not to 


earnest 
trial until he has 
for the machinery 
‘are and proved their suitability. 


G P. 


xperiment or 


lubricants 


—$—$—g——$—$—$—$___—_——_ 


\ccording to the census of 1900 there were 


over ten million foreign born inhabitants in 
the U 


million 


ited States. Of this number over four 


from the 


came 


United Kingdom and 
Germany 
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A NEW PROCESS OF PRODUCING LAP- 
PET PATTERNS. 


By a process for producing this class of 
woven designs, recently patented, the loose 
ends are brought to the back of the fabric 
In his description of the method the inventor 
states that heretofore in the production of 
isolated lappet figures in woven fabrics the 
portions of the lappet-threads which are not 
woven into the fabric extend as free threads 
over the face of the fabric from one figure to 
the next in each series, and subsequently 
these free lappet-threads are severed closely 
to the sides of the lappet figures. However 
closely cut the severed ends project from the 
figures and appear as a disfigurement upon 
the face, giving it an unfinished ragged ap- 
pearance. The improved method is intended 
to obviate this objectionable feature. 

Fig. 1 shows the face side of a fabric wit! 
lappet figures produced in the old way; on 
the lower part of this piece the free portions 
of the lappet-threads have been severed at 
each side of the lappet figures. 
the back of Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2 shows 
Fig. 3 shows the face 
side of a fabric with the lappet figures having 
the severed ends projecting at each side; Fig 
4, the back of the same fabric with the float 
ing threads looped under the lappet-threads 
according to the improved method. Fig. 5 
shows the face of a fabric with the severed 
ends of the lappet figures pulled through to 
the back by the floating threads, and Fig. 6 
shows the back of a fabric having the severed 
ends of the lappet-threads pulled through 
The several parts are designated as fol 
lows: F, the fabric; L, the lappet figures; a, 
the free portions of the lappet-threads ex 
tending between the figures; s, the 
ends of the threads; b, 


severed 
the floating threads 
which are looped into the lappet-threads at 
either side of each figure. 
ered ends, s’, 


In Fig. 6 the sev 
are upon the back of the fab 
ric, and in Fig. 5 will be seen the complete 
and finished lappet figures produced by th 
improved method. 

It is adapted for ordinary lappet-loom 
with dobby attachment, the floating thread 
being into the lappet 
threads only at each side of the several lap 
pet figures and upon the side of the fabri 


woven or 


loc yped 
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opposite to such figures by raising all the threads between the lappet figures upon the 
varp-threads employed in weaving the face of the fabric are severed by shearing or 
eround fabric and lowering all lappet- cutting in the usual manner, and after these 


Face Side - Ud MeThod 





FIG I 


. Fitsl Step ~- New Method 
; ith ss 


f} 


FIG. 3. FIG. 4. 


Face -Comp/ele-New Melhor - Back Complevé- New Method 


6. 
threads which are employed in forming the threads are severed the ends are drawn 
lappet figures. After the weaving the free through to the back of the fabric by pulling 
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upon the interwoven floating threads with a 
hand-card, a rod, or other suitable im- 
plement. 


any 


AN IMPROVED KNITTING NEEDLE. 


An improved knitting machine needle, 
shown in the accompanying illustrations, has 
recently been patented and the patents as- 
signed to Charles C Oper, Bennington, Vt., 
the well-known manufacturer of knitting ma- 
chines and needles. Fig. 1 is a side eleva- 


tion: Fig. 2, a section of the neédle. The 





FIG. I. FIG. 2. 


butt of the needle extends across the shank 
reverse curve. The 
curved portion terminates at one end in the 
shank at the bottom. The jack is provided 
with a slot, formed to the curved 
butt. 

The back edge of the jack is cut away so 
that the rear edge of the lower part of the 
jack and the rear edge of the needle are 
brought into alignment. In attaching the 
needle to the jack or in detaching it the 


is bent to form a 


and 


receive 
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needle is moved laterally with relation to the 
side faces of said jack, and it is thus impos- 
sible to separate the needle from the jack by 
moving it in the direction of the arrow, Fig 
I, or to attach the needle to the jack by 
moving the same in a direction opposite to 
that of the arrow, so that the needle is firml) 
locked to the jack when located in the 
grooves or tricks of a knitting-machine. 

It will be noted that the lower edge of the 
slot in the jack projects upwardly at its back 
end above the bottom of the butt and bears 
against the end and back side of the curved 
portion of the butt, forming a support for 
the shank, which greatly strengthens the 
needle at this point and tends to hold the 
shank firmly pressed against the back edge 
of the jack. 

The advantages of the new needle ar 
summarized as follows: The curved forma 
tion of the butt where it adjoins the shank 
and also in the other curved portion are not 
sufficiently abrupt to cause the metal to be 
come crystallized either in the manufacture 
of the needle or in its subsequent practicai 
The needle is firmly locked to the jack 
effect, a spring which holds the shank of the 
The curved formation of the butt forms, in 
needle firmly pressed against the butt of the 
jack. The length of the butt of the needle 
is not necessarily of exactly the same length 
as that of the slot in the jack, so that ex- 
treme accuracy in the length of the butt or 
in the distance at which the end of said butt 
terminates from the shank is unnecessary 


use. 


Oe 


A CORRECTION. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Through an error one of our recent ad 
vertisements read, that an Eastman electric 
cloth cutting machine would produce mor: 
accurately cut garments in one day than tei 
long knife cutters in the same length of time 
In order not to appear in a false position, we 


take this method of advising the mam 
readers of this publication, that although ou: 
machine cuts from three to four times as 
fast as a long knife cutter, it does not cut ten 
times as fast. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Buffalo, New York. 











Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 





COMPARATIVE COST OF FORMIC ACID IN 


DYEING. 








Dr. Walther has recently published an ar- 
ticle on the use of formic acid in dyeing. He 
concludes with various estimates of the cost 
of dyeing, employing formic acid on the one 
hand and sulphuric and acetic acids on the 
other. These calculations create the im- 
pression that it is only in the rarest cases 
that formic acid can show any advantage, and 
very often costs more than sulphuric or ace- 
tic acid. I consider this as an error detri- 
mental to practical dyeing. I have closely 
studied the question of the use of formic 
acid in dyeing and printing, and am still fol- 
lowing up the matter. As, therefore, I have 
practical experience of the subject, I feel it 
my duty to supplement and correct Dr. Wal- 
ther’s pronouncements. 

If we consider Dr. Walther’s estimates of 
cost more closely, we find that they are to 
the disadvantage of formic acid only, as com- 
pared with sulphuric acid. Now, no one 
would dream of using formic acid in cases 
where the cheaper sulphuric acid gives per- 
fectly satisfactory results, or of recommend- 
ing others to do so. Thus we must use sul- 
phuric acid in all dyeings begun with acetic 
acid, and finished with sulphuric acid or so- 
dium bisulphate, and only replace the acetic 
acid by formic. Of these two, the latter 
is actually the cheaper. Had Dr. Walther 
done this, as every practical dyer does, the 
whole of his estimates would have turned 
out in favor of formic acid. For the con- 
venience of the reader I will contrast Dr. 
Walther’s calculations with those corres- 
ponding to practical dyeing operations. I 
have used the same prices as Dr. Walther, 
although it is certain that in actual working 
85 per cent. formic acid at $16.50 can be 
used instead of 90 per cent, at $17.50. 

According to Dr. Walther, to dye 220 
pounds of wool with Diamine Black F5, we 
require: 


5.50 lbs. of 30 per cent. acetic acid, $.134 


O16 
.169 


$.319 


2.25 lbs. of 60 B sulphuric acid 
275 lbs. of bichromate of potash .. 


Compare this with the following: 


1.1 lbs. of 90 per cent. formic acid, $.088 
2.2 lbs. of sulphuric acid ........ o16 
2.2 lbs. of bichromate ........... 135 

$-239 


There is a saving of about 33 per cent. ef- 
fected by using formic acid. 

If Dr. Walther’s other calculations are 
similarly altered as this has been, i. e., by 
substituting formic acid for acetic acid, the 
cost with formic acid always comes out much 
less than with acetic acid, and the difference 
is, of course, greater the more acetic acid is 
required. 

Formic acid has advantages independent 
of cost, as for example in the fastness of the 
dyeings, as Dr. Walther has shown with a 
large number of dyes. Again formic acid 
exhausts the baths much better than acetic 
acid, whereby dye is saved. Dr. Walther 
also mentions the experience of a manufac- 
turer who found that carded wool dyed with 
formic acid was the easiest to work. 

If Dr. Walther thinks that formic acid 
does not equalize so well as acetic, his 
opinion is founded upon the effects of adding 
85 per cent. formic acid to the dye bath. If 
the acid is diluted to 30 per cent. before put- 
ting it in there will be no risk of unlevel dye 
ing. Formic acid would otherwise not be so 
extensively used. 

It is remarkable that Dr. Walther has en- 
tirely omitted one important application of 
formic acid from his calculations, viz., its use 
as an auxiliary with a chrome mordant  [ 
will supply the omission. 


Y lbs. of tartar 
6% lbs. of bichromate 
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With formic acid the cost is:— 
3.3 lbs. of formic acid 
3.3 lbs. of bichromate 


180 per cent. in favor of 
nothing of the saving in 
water effected in 
- perfect exhaustion of the bath. 
bichromate is 


conse- 


then re- 
of formic acid keeps the wool 
The 

special pattern 
f dyeings with formic acid in a single 
The firm has 


less 


injury, and makes it spin better. 
>. J 


has issued a 


the ma- 
\lizarine 


shown that in 
x of carded wool with 
WX Extra, formic gave better results 


acetic acid in respect of levelness of 


dy« ing and 


ase in rinsing. 
formic acid to 


Cassellas prefer 
acid in dyeing with 


Black. 


acetic 
\nthracene Chrome 


I 


Formic acid has fared like all novelties. 


\lany experiment with it; some are success- 
il and keep thet 


ot successful 


themselves. 
reject the 
proclaiming on the housetops that 


success to 


and 


whereby many would-be ex- 


trightened away from it 


and they are too numer- 


thing to do with anything 
k at nothing that has not 

’ putation at its back. Open 
statements, whether for or against, are to b 
hey 


‘ 1 
ut the 


esire¢ 


question in various 
powerful incentives to fresh 


1 
} 
ne 


ights, and are 


\s ywever, the successiul have 


gain by publishing their experi- 
neces, they will always be less willing to 
k, and the unsuccessful will always com- 

a majority of the opinions expressed. 


S. Kappf, in Leipziger, Monatschrift 


-xtil-Industrie. 

<< ——$ 
from Belgium 
18 milion dollars 


yf linen yarn 

annually 
million more. 

In India in igos there were 106 cotton 

containing 48,440 looms, 

». 008 spi dles 


1 


miuis in Operation, 


and 5,23 employing a daily 


average number of 1 6,309 persons. 
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DISTINGUISHING MERCERIZED AND 
UNMERCERIZED COTTON. 


The English Society of Dyers and Color- 
ists recently offered prizes for papers on 
methods of distinguishing mercerized and 
unmercerized cotton. But paper was 
submitted. An abstract and the report of the 


examining committee follow: 


one 


PROPOSED METHOD. 
The following solutions are prepared: 
Solution No. 1. 


5 parts potassium iodide are dissolved in 
16 parts water, and 
4 parts iodine are added. 
The iodine readily dissolves. 
Solution No. 2. 

25 parts chloride of zinc are dissolved in 

I2 parts water. 

Solution 2 is now stirred into Solution 1 
until iodine begins to separate. After allow- 
ing to settle, the clear, dark brown solution 
is decanted from the sediment. 

In order to carry out the test, a portion o1 
the solution is placed in a porcelain dish, and 
the material under examination, along with a 
bit of mercerized and one of unmercerized 
cotton, are immersed. The samples are 
pressed beneath the surface by means of 
glass rod, and kept immersed for two to 
three minutes.’ As a rule they wet out easil 
and assume the brown color of the solution 


The samples are now removed to a porcelaii 
dish filled with distilled water (which has 
previously been boiled and cooled), and i 
this they are washed until the brown iodine 
solution 
will 


been removed. 
exhibit a blue-black 


They are allowed to lie under water. In cas 


has The samples 


now dark color 
the sample under examination was not met 
cerized, decoloration rapidly ensues (as a 
rule in from two to five minutes). Mercer- 
ized material, on the other hand, will retain 
its blue-black color for as long as one hour 
On exposure to the air, the samples bleach 
rather rapidly, whether mercerized or not, in 
consequence of oxidation of the iodine, and 
for this reason it is necessary to leave the 
samples immersed in water. Cotton mercer- 
ized m the ordinary way (with caustic soda at 


from 42° to 64° Tw.) shows the reaction 














ery distinctly. If weaker lyes have been 
sed the decolorization 
kes place more rapidly; the color of the 
ample is also lighter. 


for mercerizing, 


With the object of determining the degree 
mercerization, the author prepared a 
standards of cotton cloth mercer- 
d under tension , the 
trength of which increased in each case by 

Be. from 0°-35° Be. When these were 
ubmitted to the test they could easily be 
istinguished by the blue-black 
hich they assumed. By means of these 


ries of 


with caustic soda 


shades of 


tandards it is easy to ascertain by colori- 
netric comparison the degree of merceriza- 
mn, if the sample and standards are treated 
simultaneously in one and the same iodine 
lution. 
If the previously 
leached with bleaching powder, hyraldite or 


ngalite. Many colors can be bleached by 


sample is dyed it is 


eatment with permanganate of potash 
3/10 per cent.). The dyed sample is 
teeped in this solution at 95° F. for five 
inutes, when it becomes brown in conse- 


ience of the separation on the fibre of per- 


yxide of washed and 


mmersed either in a solution of sulphurous 


manganese It is then 


or of bisulphite of soda until the per- 
ide is removed These operati ns are re- 


ited until the color is removed. When the 


manganate bath has been used three 

es it should be renewed. The author has 
hitherto come across any black color 

- 1 nit tata ant It i 

ch would withstand this action. It is not 


lvisable to use permanganate in 
rder to force the bleaching, as this involves 
jury to the fibre. 


tested 


stronger 


the 
the 


\fter bleaching 
compared 
andards in the usual way. 

Cotton treated nitric acid 
at mercerization began at 71.5 


mple is and with 


with showed 
Tw., while 
74° the change was very marked. Cotton 
reated with sulphuric acid up to 119° Tw 
lid not show the test for mercerized cotton, 
or did it affinity for 
rect colors. 


show any increased 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The competitor’s proposal is a variation of 

bservations of long standing that coloration 
iodine is a property of hydrated cellu- 

ses, leaving out the question as to how far 
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hydration means hydrolysis. The test as 
suggested is essentially the same as that pro- 
posed by Dr. H. Lange at the Fifth Interna- 
tional Congress of Applied Chemistry, held 
in Berlin, 1903 (Report, Vol. 11., p. 916), and 
consists in steeping the material to be ex- 
amined in a solution of iodine in potassium 
iodide and zinc chloride, and then observing 
the rate of decolorization of the sample when 
immersed in distilled water. 

“We have carefully repeated the experi 
ments on Egyptian yarn mercerized with and 
without tension at the ordinary temperature 
with caustic soda at 10°, 20°, 25°, 30°, 35°, 
40°, 45°, 50°, 55°, 60°, 65°, and 70° Tw. The 
result corroborates the well-known fact that 
mercerization begins at about 20° Tw. How- 
ever, we found in repeated experiments that 
the permanence of the blue coloration was 
no criterion for the strength of the caustic 
soda used for mercerization, and we were un- 
able to apply the test for this purpose. On 
the contrary, different experiments with the 
same samples of cotton showed different 
results. 

“We are of opinion that although the com- 
petitor deserves credit for his attempt, he has 
not succeeded in satisfactorily 
problem at 
not 


S( ylving the 


and recommend that the 


issue, 


prize be awarded.” 


—_——— 


THE ANALYSIS OF WEIGHTED SILK. 


‘| he 


for weighting silk are: 


materials m«¢ 


St frequentl; emploved 


1. For colors: tin, phosphoric acid, 


silica, 


alumina, lead, antimony, tannin, glue, tung- 


g 
sten, sugar, oil, etc. 

2. For the blacks: tin, phosphoric acid, 
silica, Oxide of iron, cyanide of iron, lead, 


antimony and tin. 
To determine quickly whether white silk is 
weighted with tin or alumina the material is 
dyed with alizarine with an addition of chalk 
a sample of the same shade of silk of which 
the degree of weighting is known is colored 
in the same way and th 


being washed with soap 


two dyed samples 


alter 


then c yMpare d 


i 


The silk not weighted with tin is colored a 
very light rose; the weighted sil bright 
shade more or less intense according to the 


quantity silk. The silk 


k is 


of tin in th weighted 
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with alumina is colored a reddish orange, 
nore or less intense according to the quan- 
tity of alumina in the silk. A mixture of 
alumina and tin used for weighting the silk 
results in a bluish red, varying according to 
the proportion of the two oxides. 

The quantity of the weighting is deter- 
mined by means of nitrogen, one part of ni- 
trogen by weight corresponding to 5.455 
parts of fibroin or pure silk. As 


containing nitrogen, 


material 
such as phosphate oi 
ammonia, glue, Prussian blue, etc., are used 
for weighting the silk, these materials must 
first be completely eliminated. 

1. Process for determining the quantity 
f§ weighting in colored silk. A sample of 
silk weighing 15 to 30 grains is selected for 
the analysis and treated for two hours in a 
boiling solution of soap containing 4 ounces 
of soap per gallon, in order to remove the 
grit and as far as possible the coloring ma- 
The sample is next treated in a boil- 
ing solution of carbonate of soda at 1 1/2 


terials. 


B. in order to eliminate the ammoniacal salts. 
The sample is washed, then dried, and the 
nitrogen determined as follows: 

lhe sample is treated for 4 to 6 hours in 
1 to 1 1/4 ounces of hot concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, to which is added a small quan- 
tity of anhydrous sulphate of copper. The 
process is stopped when the solution be- 
comes The heat is then turned off 
and permanganate of potash added until the 
olution becomes an intense green. It is 


green. 


hen left to cool, the cooling process being 
adding water cautiously. The 
solution is then made alkaline by the addi- 
tion of caustic By distillation am- 
which is collected in a 
known quantity of sulphuric acid. After this 
operation the excess of acid remaining in the 
solution is determined. The difference indi- 
cates the quantity of acid saturated by the 
ammonia, likewise the quantity of ammonia 
and nitrogen. 


hastened by 


soda. 


monia is released, 


2. Process for determining the weighting 
of black. A sample of dry silk weighing 15 
erains is taken for the test. It is treated in 
a I per cent. solution of hydrochloric acid 
heated to 140° F. The solution turns a 
or less intense red. The sample is re- 
moved and the treatment repeated until the 


more 
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solution turns only a faint rose color. The 
sample is then washed and leit to steep in a 
solution of Prussian blue and iron salts. The 
sample is then treated one hour and a hali 
in 50 ounces of a boiling solution of soap 
containing 4 ounces of soap per gallon; then 
thoroughly washed and dried. The nitrogen 
is then determined as in the previous test.- 
Bulletin des Soies et des Soieries. 


——___ —_¢— 


WOOL OILS AND THEIR ACTION ON 
DYEING. 


BY LOUIS J. MATOS, Chemical Engineer. 





This question is one that has not received 
the attention its importance deserves, al- 
though much said and written 
about it. Viewed from the standpoint of the 
dyer, the oil question is of little importance 
provided the intermediate scouring processes 


has been 


have been so carefully carried out as to de 
liver to him wool, varn, or cloth of such 

degree of cleanliness as not to interfere wit! 
his operations. If for some reason this be 
not possible, and at various times batches of 
stock go into the dyehouse apparently clean, 
and subsequently show the results of im- 
proper oiling or defective scouring, then it 


becomes a matter of some concern to the 
dyer. 
There have been many instances wher 


dyestuffs were improperly condemned upon 
the ground of “dyeing uneven,” or “not go 
ing on regular,” etc., when as a matter of fact 
the sole trouble was with the extreme diffi 
culty experienced in removing the oil origi 
nally used on the wool. A particular case of 
this kind has only recently passed under th: 
writer's observation. The dyestuff was a 
well-known type of logwood extract, requir 
ing the usual chrome mordanting before 
hand; a small quantity of so-called ‘“‘fusti 
crystals” being added to the dye bath to jet 
the shade. The material to be dyed was 
yarn, and apparently all the preliminar 
operations were thoroughly done, but never 
theless the hanks seemed to dye unevenly. 
While the extremes of shade were in som: 
only slight, yet in others they were quit 
marked. The entire operation was followed 
from the dryers to the pickers, then through 











yarn department, and finally into the 
which 
rner of the dye house. 


located in a 
Nothing appeared 
ong at the start, but it seemed that the 
ount of rinse water was not as much as it 


uring boxes, 


were 


14 


uld be in view of the strength of the 
our liquors. 

[he hanks were looped together by tying 
ith heavy, though loose cords, and it was 
” on the 
hain as it passed into the boxes, so that it 

med that 


uuble. The tension of the cord prevented 


oticed that there was a certain “pull 


here was the whole source of 
roper circulation of the scouring liquors 
rough the ends of the skeins, so that even 
luring the rinsing neither the oil in that part 


1 


t the skein nor the retained soap liquor was 
The consequence was 
hat as soon as the skein was put into the 
hrome bath, an insoluble or perhaps more 
rectly, a slowly soluble fatty chrome com- 
ound was at once formed which was perma- 
nently fixed upon the fibres, and which was 
levoid The 
onsequence was that when the apparentl) 


yf any mordanting properties. 


roperly mordanted wool was put into 
the logwood bath, dyeing proceeded 
regularly except at the portion of the 
skein where this fatty chrome com- 
pound was deposited, showing a lighter 
and bluer tone. To prove this and 


not the logwood to be the cause of the diffi 
ulty, as originally claimed, an identical skein 
as taken from the spinning room, scoured 
by hand, mordanted and dyed with the regu- 
ar batch, with the result that it was abso- 
utely even in shade and with no defects ot 
any kind. 

This test led at once to a change in the 
ethods at this plant. 
used that was easily saponifiable or at least 
eadily emulsified at 125° F. 


First a wool oil was 


with a good 
soap, and easily washed out with reasonable 
rinsing. It was discovered that it was a mis- 
take to use a strong soap solution with a 
view of shortening the time of scouring. 

\ wool oil should be selected with two ob- 
ects in view: one to afford proper lubrica- 
tion to the wool, and the other to facilitate 
the scouring process by not offering too 
creat a resistance to the soap liquors. A 
ool oil, contrary to the usually expressed 
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opinions, may contain a certain amount of 
mineral oil, provided it is compounded with 
a vegetable oil that emulsifies quickly with 
sOap at a temperature of 125° F. Ifa strong 
soap liquor is required, that is, one having a 
stiff lather, or a temperature in excess of 
125°, then difficulty in scouring out will be 
experienced, not to mention possible injury 
to the wool. 

A good wool oil should be limpid, and not 
give any indication of being greasy. An oil 
that works well under a great variety of cir- 
cumstances is a mixture of equal parts of 
28° paraffine oil and olive oil. Such an oil 
seems to meet nearly all requirements, but its 
great advantage is that it offers no difficulty 
in scouring. 

To scour yarn properly, where a mineral 
oil mixture is used, for every 100 lbs. of yarn 
about to be scoured there should be drawn 
from the scour box a certain volume of spent 
scour; then fill up with water at 125° F., or 
heat to that temperature, and add one pail of 
stock soap solution. If this routine is con 
tinued, there need be no difference in the re- 
sults with different lots of yarn. 

Rinsing should also be done in a syste 
matic manner, and where a warm first rinse 
water is used there will be found the best 
result. 

The soap used for scouring is of second 
importance to the choice of an oil. It wil! 
not be denied that a straight tallow-soda 
soap is well adapted for textile work. It is 
positively detergent in its action, while not 
dissolving dirt. No soap dissolves dirt: it 
loosens it, and aids in its subsequent removal 
during the rinsing. As an emulsifier for min- 
eral oil mixtures, it is the equal of any other 
tvpe of soap, and for this latter reason should 
be given careful consideration. 

When properly rinsed out, that is, when a 
sufficient quantity of water is used, it leaves 
no odor. A mistake 
mill to employ a 


is made in any woolen 
soap compounded with 
rosin. Such soaps are always less costlv to 
make, and while a saving is effected, it is off- 
set by the increase in the quantity necessary 
Not only that, but 
rosin soaps, even such as may contain only 


to secure a given result. 


ten per cent. of rosin, usually leave an odor 


on the wool that is quite difficult to remove. 
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Chemically, a true soap can be made only 
from a fatty acid and an alkali, and while a 
lefinite compound be 1 


may ve 


nade with rosin 
ind an alkali, it is in no sense a soap, and 


from a technical point does not possess any 


of the qualities of soap, it being essentially a 
filler 

Wool is a very peculiar fibre, and while it 
is capable of resisting very seve 


should 


re handling, it 


consideration. It 
State at 


receive some 


should never be scoured in the raw 


too high a temperature, as its felting qualities 
re then to some extent impaired; 120° to 
25 should be the maximum. Nor 

O t be scoured with any free caustic 
ilkali in the bath, for this will make the fibres 
arsh, besides injuring the elastic qualities 
rystal carbonate of soda (monohydrate) and 
sal soda are the best sodas to use, while the 
deal wool scouring alkali is, of course, car 
bonate of potash, but the cost is against it 
Hot should never be poured on wool; the 
lm ev d even to 150 F., but its 
S ligher temperatures should not b« 
erm Hot oil soaks into the fibres so 


at difficulty that it can 


very ere 


Ordinary wool yarns, such as find their 
vay into medium classes of goods, and also 
arpets, when dyed with the usual line of 
cid colors fr a dye bath charged with 


Glauber’s salt and sulphuric acid, are not 
ikely to show serious defects of scouring, 
unless the shade s are light, but in the case of 
mordant colors, especially where chrome is 
1 the dyes are of the alizarine group, 
such defects are easily apparent. 

\n easily emulsified wool oil is demanded 
for stock to be printed. 


used ant 


Penetration ( rf color 


is not as easily secured upon yarns or piece 
soods tl are printed, unless the last trace 
of wool oil is removed, and no trace of the 


remains 


_ 


Western Australia for 
at 12,292,887 pounds. 


Lhe \ oO} clip of 


The leading exports from Australia are, 
according to their value, wool, gold, wheat, 
butter, copper; the 


clothing, 


leading imports are 


cottons, metal work, 


woolens, ma- 
chinery 
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STAINS IN BLEACHED GOODS. 
BY HENRY DOUGLASS 


Stains in bleached 


iron rust, 


fabrics includ 
kier, lime, wood and oil stains. 
stains are 


cotton 
Kier caused by the imprope: 
packing or plaiting down of the cloth in th 
kier, leaving holes or loose places in the clotl 
through which the liquor flows, and leavin 
the hard or well tramped places somewhat 
dry and consequently stained. They are als: 
caused by improper circulation of the liquor 
which in turn results from the steam getting 
below the 


pressure required to force th: 
liquor through the pipe, and in some in 
t the not being properlh 


Another cause of kier stains is no 


$s kiers 


ances by 
piped. 
having sufficient water to cool the kie: 
quickly after the boiling is done and the hot 
liquor is drawn off. This exposes the clot! 
around the sides or bottom of the kier to tl 
hot iron, thereby drying the dirty liquor int 
the cloth. 

Lime stains may be caused by improper 
slacking of the lime, letting it go into. th 
machine in lumps and getting on the clot 
in thick patches. These stains may also be 
caused by poor circulation and bad plaiting 
down, as with kier stains, also by insufficient 
washing and souring after the boil. 

Wood piling th 


bleached goods on wooden racks or plat 
forms or in 


stains ‘are caused by 


that have become 


black and decayed through long usage. 


wood bins 

Iron stains are caused by the goods com 
ing in contact with the sides of the kiers tha 
have becotie rusty; also by running water o: 
the goods that has become rusty by stand 
ing in the pipes: by contact with the heads 
of nails in 


the wooden bins or 


racks; anc! 
from drops oi water falling from the bolt 
heads, hangers and other iron work over 
head. 

Oil stains are caused by the oil working 
out from the bearings of the shafting and 
reels and getting on the pulleys and belts and 
then spattering on the goods. 

To prevent or kier stains th: 
bleacher should insist on having the cloth 
plaited in the kier in even layers and also 
tramped down firmly. He should be sur 
the pipe connections are properly arranged 


remedy 








circulation of the 
after the kier is once set to boiling. 


ensure a continuous 
should see that there is an ample supply 
vater for cooling the kier quickly after 
boiling is finished. It is a good plan to 

e a water connection at the bottom of the 
er as well as at the top. In cooling off use 

top and bottom supply alternately, flush- 
x the goods thoroughly. There should be 
) leaking of the let-off valve, which might 
use a shertage of the liquor during the 
iling. If the kiers are boiled at night and 


ere is no night kierman to look after the 
ork, other than the fireman or watchman, 
en the bleacher should insist on having a 
team recording gauge so he can see what 
the pressure has been through the night. If 
ese suggestions are carried out he should 
little with kier stains. 
Light stains can in almost every case be 


ive very trouble 


removed by rechemicing and = souring 


\\ her: 
not remove them an extra boil in weak soda 
ish may do it. 


the stains are so heavy that this will 


lime stains see that the lime i: 
acked. A good plan is to slack 
an iron or wooden tank a few 
hours before it is Place 
he slacked lime in the agitator that supplies 
the liming machine, keeping it agitated all 
he time it is running into the machine. In 
unnine the lime from the agitator to the 
iachine it should pass through a fine wire 
sieve. 


1 
avoid 


needed. some of 


The cloth should be plaited down 
venly and the suggestions already given for 


boiling, cooling off, etc., should be followed. 


\fter boiling, the cloth should be _ thor- 
ughly rinsed in a washer supplied with 
plenty of water. A second wash is very 


eneficial when one has the necessary time 
ind facilities. washer the cloth 
asses to the souring machine. If the ma- 
is called a sour squeezer, care 

ist be taken that there is plenty of liquor 
n the tank and plenty of slack cloth so that 
he cloth will be well saturated with 
efore passing through the squeeze rolls. 
lhe liquor should be kept at the required 
streneth and the sour tank kept clean. It 


From the 


hine is what 


sour 


should be emptied and washed out at least 


twice each week 


nce or If these sugges- 
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tions are carried out the bleacher will have 
no trouble with lime stains. 

To prevent iron stains whitewash the asl: 
kiers at least once in two weeks. Draw off 
the water that lain in the pipes over 
night before allowing any to run into the 


has 


kiers, mixing tanks or washing machines: 
have all the projecting nails removed from 
the racks or bins and replaced with wooden 
pins. All holt heads, hangers, pulleys, or any 
other iron work overhead should be painted 
at least once a vear with a good lead paint. 
By following these directions iron 


stains 
Should they 
removed by applving 
strong muriatic acid to the spot, followed by 
a good wash. 


should be few and far between. 


occur they can be 


To avoid wood stains have the old wood 


bins or racks removed and replaced by brick 
bins coated with cement. 


better still. 


Porcelain bins are 
If it is not possible to get these 
and wood stains appear they can be mack 
very pale, if not removed entirely, by a good 
buck souring. 

To avoid oil stains some careful hand in 
each department should be appointed to oil 
the shafting overhead. The hangers, pulleys 
and belts should be kept clean and a puri 
vegetable oil should be used in oiling the 
machinery and shafting. 


Then if any oil gets 
on the 


goods it can be removed by the final 
boil; if any traces remain they can be rubbec 
out with warm water and soap. On the 
other hand if a mineral oil is used and gets 
on the cloth no amount of reboiling or rub 
bing will remove it. 

A few years ago an article appeared in one 
of the textile papers saying that a German 
chemist had at last solved the problem of 
removing mineral oil stains from cotton 
goods during the process of bleaching by 
putting a certain quantity of aniline oil in the 
boiling kier. that the 
writer had charge of a large weach house 
and the firm started up a new weave shed on 


Soon after present 


a high grade of fancy goods. As is often the 
case in starting up a new plant of this kind 
the goods were spattered with mineral oil 
through using an excess of oil in keeping th 
running hot. The 
trouble was especially serious because of the 


new bearings from 
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There was no 
had found the 
spots in the gray goods before putting them 
We had 
a young German chemist at the works who 
experimented at some length with the aniline 
oil formula 


high grade of the 


doubt of 


goods. 
the cause, for we 


through the process of bleaching. 


He took goods in the grey and 
followed them right through the whole proc- 
He also took goods that had been 
bleached and put them through the whole 
process a second time. All was to no pur- 
mineral oil showed up just as 
bright a yellow as before, and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that if the fabric had held to- 
to allow its passage through the 
bleaching process a dozen times over the oil 
spots would still have been there. The 
trouble was finally overcome by substituting 
a pure vegetable oil for the mineral oil. 
Where vegetable oil is used on shafting 
or machinery, turns black and gets on the 
goods, it will sometimes resist the bleaching 
process, but the little that is left can in nearly 
all | 


ases ve 
and 


Css. 


T 


pose. The 


gether 


removed by hot water and soap 
a little rubbing. This process can be 
used with high priced goods providing the 
bleacher is getting a fair price for doing the 
work. When the price is low the bleacher 
cannot afford to run a hand laundry. For 
these it would seem to be to the 
all manufacturers making goods 
to be bleached to use vegetable instead of 
mineral oil and so prevent as far as possible, 
the goods from getting spattered with it 
during the process of manufacture. 

When grey goods get spattered with clean 
oil the spots are not readily detected. Fre- 
quently the goods are sold to some converter 
who has them bleached and finished. When 
during the process the goods are opened out 
to be starched and finished, the oil stains are 
plainly visible. The bleacher will then notify 
the shipper of the goods, who in turn noti- 
fies the manufacturer from whom he bought 
the soods. The 
manufacturer will probably say the goods 
were all right when shipped and that instead 
of oil stains the be bleachery 


reasons 


interest of 


Then the trouble begins. 


spots must 
stains 

Some time ago I had charge of a bleach- 
ery and we had a large invoice of goods sent 
us. We put part of the lot in process soon 
after they arrived. Before the second part 
of the lot was put in process the first part 
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was passing through the finishing machin- 
ery, and we discovered a large number oi 


oil stains in the lot. We notified the sender 
of the goods and he answered that the manu- 
facturer from whom he bought the goods 
claimed the goods had no oil stains on them 
when they were shipped. The remainder oi 
the grey goods were inspected by drawing 
them over a perch in front of a window and 
we found five per cent. of goods had oil 
stains on them. We sent a swatch to the 
parties to show them that the fault was at 
the mill and not at the bleachery. This is 
not to be taken as meaning that the bleach- 
ery is always right and the mill wrong. As 
an illustration | will give another incident. 
Several years ago a prominent manufac- 
turing concern that had a bleachery of its 
own put in some new iron kiers to take the 
place of some old wooden centre vomit pipe 
kiers. This firm had always turned out the 
very best kind of work. The man in charge 
had been there many years, but he had never 
used iron kiers of any make. He had trouble 
with the new kiers at once. Coming over 
the dry cans the goods showed large yellow 
blotches. He was unable to locate or over- 
come the difficulty and consequently lost his 
position. The new man who took charge 
was in the same fix, for he had the same 
trouble and claimed it was mill oil, but the 
agent of the mill would not have it so. I 
was asked to go there and remedy the 
trouble if possible. I examined some of the 
stained goods and found that the stains 
seemed to be caused by bad circulation. | 
immediately examined the kiers and found, 
as I expected, that the kiers were improperly 
piped and as a consequence the liquor did 
not circulate right. I had them repiped and 
then put through two lots of goods during 
the week I stayed with them. Both lots 
came through without a stain and I know 
this bleachery has had no trouble of the kind 
since. 
When 
bleacher 
working 


troubles with spots arises the 
should see that everything is in 
order in his department. If the 
stains resemble yellow oil stains, take a 
swatch and reboil it. If the stains disappear 
then find out what is causing the trouble; if 
the stain is there a second passage 
through the process the chances are that it 
is mineral oil and is there to stay. 


after 











WEIGHTED SILK FAST TO LIGHT. 


Notwithstanding the numerous industrial 
ivantages of the use of the tin silicate phos- 
ate method of weighting silks, it has also 
creat inconveniences. 

Reddish spots are spontaneously formed 
hen the treated material comes in contact 
ither with perspiration, or liquids contain- 
ng sodium chloride, and the influence of the 
eht or silks thus 
weighted results in the loss of the character- 
tic feel of the silk. 


even of storage on 


[hese modifications are due to both phys- 
‘al and chemical changes in the silk and the 

substances constituting the weighting. The 

ineral acids possibly exert a hydrolyzing 
action, with the transformation of the min- 
eral substances from a colloidal state to one 
of modified crystallization. 

[t is also possible that electro- or photo- 
chemical phenomena may result in oxidation 
or even in the formation of chlorine and its 
derivatives. 

[he spontaneous formation of the reddish 
spots named is evidently due to phenomena 
of a chemical nature. Their appearance cer- 
tainly results not only in the destruction of 
the coloring matter but also of the silk. On 
the other hand, the alterations brought 
about during the time of storage or ex- 
posure to light may be due entirely to phys- 
ical causes, the weighting compounds chang- 
ing from the colloidal to the crystalline form 
For instance, by discharging the weighting 
substances with hydrofluoric acid the initial 
strength of the silk is in a great measure 
restored. 

Considerations of this nature led to many 
attempts so to protect the weighted silk that 
it would offer resistance to both chemical 
and physical influences. With this object, 
tannins, proteids, hygroscopic bodies, and 
compounds capable of preventing oxidation 
were tried. Of the latter class, sulphocya- 
nides gave particularly good results. 

By associating the ammonium salt with 
boracic acid, glycerine and tannin, a degree 
of success was attained such as to preserve a 
silk fabric weighted to 100 per cent. without 
the slightest alteration for several months, 
while a similar sample, not after-treated in 


+] 


he manner indicated, exposed under the 
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same conditions showed signs of deteriora- 
tion after the lapse of only a few days. 

The industrial importance of this process 
is such that it has been in constant use in a 
large silk dye works since 
O’Meister, in the Bulletin de 
Mulhause. 


November.- 
la Societe de 


SE 


BLEACHING FINE COUNTS OF COTTON 
WITH SODIUM PEROXIDE. 


When it is necessary to bleach to a clea: 
white very fine counts of cotton for lace, etc., 
peroxide of sodium is greatly to be preferred 
to bleaching powder. 
done in a vat of white 
enameled metal. 
be allowed to come 
bleaching liquid. 


The bleaching can be 

wood, stoneware, or 
No metal except lead can 
into contact with the 
Hence the heating coil for 
warming the liauid by indirect steam must 
be of lead. 

If the peroxide bath is not to be used at 
once, it must be made slightly acid to litmus 
paper with dilute sulphuric acid; but for use, 
it must be feebly alkaline, as shown by litmus 
with ammonia. The bleaching temperature 
is from 120° to 130° F. The time required 
varies from three to ten hours, or even more, 
for brown Egyptian yarn. The material must 
be well scoured and then rinsed before 
bleaching. It must lie quite loose in the 
liquid, so that the latter has free access to 
every part of it. A good plan for easily 
bleached yarns, and one which permits of 
several lots being treated quickly, one after 
another in the same bath, is to lift each lot 
as soon as it is thoroughly soaked. It is then 
lightly wrung back into the bath, till it re- 
tains only about its own weight of liquid, and 
then laid in a warm place for some hours, 
turning it over occasionally. 

The strength of the bath varies with the 
degree of resistance offered by the cotton to 
the action of peroxide. An average bath 
may be represented by the following recipe: 

8 lbs. Sodium Peroxide. 
10 Ibs. Concentrated Sulphuric Acid 
Y% lth. Phosphate of Soda. 

100 gals. Water. 

The bath is kept standing, and reinforced, 
as may be necessarv, with about 10 gals. of 
water, 3 Ibs. of sulphuric acid and 2 lbs. of 
sodium peroxide, at a 


time.—Leipziger 
Faerber Zeitung. 
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DECISION AGAINST THE THOMAS & PRE- 
VOST MERCERIZING PATENTS. 


On Aug. 7 Judge 
States Circuit Court, 


of the United 
handed down a 
suit brought by the 
American Mercerizing Co. against the 
Hampton Co., the latter representing a large 
number of mills that had used the process of 
mercerizing without paying royalty to the 
plaintiff. The decision is in part as follows: 


Lowell, 
Boston, 


decision, dismissing the 


MERCER’S PATENT. 

‘The defendants denied the 
ents and their infringement. In order to explain 
the controversy, the history of the mercerizing 
process and its discovery must be given at some 
length. In 1850, John Mercer took out a patent 
in England, No. 13,206 of that year, for improve- 
ments in the preparation of cotton and other fab- 


validity of the pat- 


rics and fibrous materials. Therein his in vention 
was stated to consist in subjecting vegetable fab- 
rics and fibrous materials, cotton, flax, etc., either 
in the raw or manufactured state, to the action of 
-austic soda or caustic potash, dilute sulphuric 
acid, or chloride of zinc. This treatment caused 
cloth and Sbre to shri nk, to become thicker, closer 
and he avier, and especially to acquire greatly aug- 
mented and improved powers of receiving colors in 


printing and dyeing. The process had little or no 
commercial value, because the treatment caused a 
shrinkage of the fibre which left the product prac- 
tically unfit for use. Rec. p. 484. 

THE LOWE PATENT. 


“In 1889 and 1890, Lowe took out two patents in 
England, No. 20,314 of 1889, and No. 4,452 of 
1800. The latter is relied upon by the defendants 
as an anticipation of the patents in suit. It con- 


cerned improvements in the treatment of materials 
composed of lulosic fibres (such as cotton and 
flax), through which treatment a better appearance 


or finish and increased strength and a greater 
power of assimilating coloring matters and dyes is 
induced. Lowe’s consisted in treating 
cloth or yarn with soda, shrinkage being 
prevented by during or immediately 
after the Lowe’s process thus differed 


pr‘ cess 
caustic 

stretching 

eatment. 





from Mercer’s in two respects: First, in a limita- 
tion of the mercerizing process to a treatment of 
cotton or flax with caustic soda, instead of ex- 
ee it to a treatment of any vegetable fibre 
with either alkali or acid, and second, in stretch- 
ing the ak or yarn before drying it. The ma- 
terial so treated will possess all the advantages of 


being considerably stronger; having a 


capacity of f absorbing natural moisture; 


greater 
oo ge a 





more regular, close and glossy appearance; and 
of tz iki ng up many dyes and coloring matters more 
readily and economically, while at the same time 


the objection of having been shrunk is obviated. 
There is no evidence that Lowe’s process, under 
his name, went into commercial use 
THOMAS AND PREVOST’S PATENTS. 
‘On March 23, 1895, Thomas 
patentees of the patents in suit, 


ever 


& Prevost, the 
filed an applica- 
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tion in Germany, of which country they 


were citi 
zens, for a patent concerning a process for the 
dyeing of cloths woven from raw material out of 


mixed (animal and vegetable) fibres, to attain color 
effects which hitherto were not attainable by dye- 
ing the ‘raw goods in the piece. The vegetable 
fibre (for example, cotton) is, as is well known, 
chemically altered by the treatment with strong 
alkalies or acids. At the same time, the cotton 
acquires a very great affinity for all dyestuffs and 
mordants. In order to avoid the shrinking or nar 
rowing of the goods, the cotton, either before th 
weaving or spinning, is treated with the above 
named substance; or the already made raw goods 
stretched by the use of a special mechanical con 
trivance into a condition of full width, is passed 
through the fluid preparation mentioned, and is 
washed in the same state. Apparently Thomas & 
Prevost then intended to stretch only the woven 
fabric, leaving the mercerized yarn to be woven 
after shrinking. Their amended specifications of 
June 20, however, contemplated stretching either 
yarn or cloth. The claim was as follows: 

‘Process of enhancing the affinity of vegetable 
fibre to be dyed, for dye-stuffs and mordants by 
preliminary treatment with strong bases or acids, 
characterized by this: that the vegetable fibre in 
the form of skein, or already woven, or finally 
loose before the spinning, is exposed a tensely 
stretched condition to the action of bases or acids, 
and during retention of this condition is washed 
out, until the internal fibre-tension has relaxed, for 
the purpose of avoiding the shrinking of the fibre.’ 


LITIGATION IN GERMANY, 


“A proceeding to annul this patent, No. 85,564 
was brought in the German Patent Office, based 
chiefly upon the English patent to Lowe. The 
patentees resisted the annulment, and argued that 
the patent, notwithstanding the breadth of its 
claim, was limited in effect to the dyeing of mixed 
fabrics in the piece, and that this was the gist oi 
their invention. In other words, they sought t 
save the patent by narrowing the claim by refer: 
ence to the specifications. Rec. pp. 17, 19, 24, 
29. Nothing was said about the silky lustre given 
by mercerization under tension. The court held 
that the claim was broader than the invention de- 
scribed in the argument of the patentees, and it 
annulled the patent on the ground that the inven- 
tion described in the patent had been anti — 
by Lowe. The course of the litigation exhibited ; 
attempt by the patentees to narrow their inven- 
tion and the patent which protected it to the mer- 
cerization of a mixed woven fabric, a process not 
used by the defendants. On the other hand, if the 
German patent were construed in its broader sense 
and were treated as analogous to No. 600,826, here 
in suit, the patentees did not seriously dispute. an 
ticipation by Lowe. The controversy was betwee 
the German patent and that of Lowe. The de- 
cision of this controversy depended upon a deter 
mination whether the German patent was similar 
tc No. 600,826, in which case anticipation by Lowe 
was practically admitted, or was limited to the 
mercerization under tension of mixed fabrics in the 
piece, in which case it might stand. The Gert 
court gave 


nan 
the patent the first-mentioned construc- 


26, 49. 


tion. Rec. pp. 












DISCOVERY OF THE LUSTROUS EFFECT. 


in September 3, 1895, Thomas & Prevost filed 
Germany an application for another patent 
to be for an improvement in the process 
rcerizing. It differed from the earlier appli 

n chiefly as to the time when tension should 
pplied. The second patent specified that mer 
zation should take place without initial ten- 
but that tention should be applied before the 

r alkali had been washed out. On April 4, 

6, in the course of litigation, the silky luster 
n by mercerization under tension was first 
ntioned, and at the same time was considerably 
phasized. Letters written to the patentees by 
ustomers indicate plainly that mercerization 

r tension, suggested by the patentees in order 
lye better the cotton constituents of a mixed 
bric, was found to be valuable chiefly because 
silky luster which it imparted to the cotton. 

sult was not at first known to Thomas & 

st and was first discovered, some months af 
their first application, either by them or by 
ther person using their process. Rec. pp 
229, 504. The first specific mention of it is in 
1896, Rec. p. 81, though 


tter dated February 11, 
gue suggestion of it appears in a letter to the 
ntees, written in June, 1895. Lowe had noted 
e result five years earlier, when he mentioned 
e glossy appearance of the cotton treated by his 
ess, though want of considerable experiment 
prevented him from appreciating fully the im 
rtance of his discovery. The patentees did not 
stretching of the fibre to a 
ngth greater than it had before mercerization and 
toring the fibre to that length. As between 
tching the fibre or merely bringing it back to 
ts original length, the patentees’ language was 
ue, e. g. Rec. pp. 2, 58, 60, 72, 79, 170. 


stinguish between a 


LOWE’S PATENT UPHELD IN GERMANY. 


The German Patent Office refused to issue the 
patent as originally applied for, but after much 
rgument, on July 30, 1898, allowed a claim as fol- 
ws. No. 97,664: 
“*A modification of the process described in the 
tent No. 85,564, as well as in the English patent 
No. 4.452 of the year 1890, for the mercerization of 
tton under tension characterized in this wise— 
that the cotton saturated with soda-lye is subjected 
a considerably stronger distending force than 
has been obtained by normal application of ma 
hines hitherto customarily used for like purpose 
n skein and piece dye-works, so that even long 
fibered and hard-spun cotton can be stretched out 
its original length and beyond, and the fibre by 
he mercerization under tension acquires a lasting 
silk-like luster in consequence of alteration of its 
tructure. Rec. p. 204.’ 
The gist of the invention patented was thus 
eclared to be the use of machinery of extraordi 
stretching power in the mercerization of long 
bered and hard-spun cotton. Rec. p. 233 Lowe 
recognized as a pioneer. Indeed, the subse- 
uent annulment of No. 85,564, because anticipated 
Lowe, left Lowe the only pioneer. Proceedings 
innul No. 97,664 were soon begun. The lower 
urt held that the invention described in the orig- 
nal application was anticipated by Lowe; that the 
traordinary distending force was not introduced 
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into the application until 1897; and that before 1807 
the process of stretching had 
art. 


become old in the 


THOMAS AND PREVOST CLAIM PROTECTION AS 


GERMANS. 


The Court of Appeals affirmed this decision, im 
pervious to the argument that the Thomas & Pr 
vost invention is a German one and deserves n: 
tional protection. Rec. p. 181. It assumed that 
the original application had been anticipated by 
Lowe, and that the patent as granted was limited 
to the use of extraordinarily strong machinery to 
stretch long-fibered cotton. The patent was an 
nuled upon the ground that, as granted. it did not 
correspond to the original application upon which 
it was necessarily based. The German courts thus 
held consistently that Thomas & Prevost had in- 
vented nothing, except perhaps the application of 
machinery of extraordinary strength to the stretch 
ing of long-fibered cotton. As nothing concerning 
the nature of this machinery was disclosed, the d 
cisions left nothing patentable to Thomas & Pri 
vost. 

“On September 26, 1895, Thomas & Prevost 
applied for a patent in England. The application 
concerned the matter of both the German applica- 
tions. It contained no reference to gloss or luster 
The claims were as follows: 

1. The herein-described improvement treat 
ing vegetable fibres for dyeing purposes with alka- 
line lyes or with acids consisting in subjecting the 
vegetable fiber (in the hank or as a woven fabric) 
for the purpose of preventing shrinking of the fibre 
whilst firmly stretched to the action of the bases 
or acids and then washing the fibre while still 
stretched until the internal stress or tension there- 
of has ceased substantially as and for the purposes 
set forth. 

2. The herein-described improvement treat- 
ing vegetable fibres for dyeing purposes with alka- 
line lyes or with acids consisting in subjecting with 
out stretching the vegetable the hank or 


is a woven fabric) to the action of bases or acid 


fibre (in 


ind then—whilst it is still wet with the-lye and 
shrunken—stretching same to its original length 
and breadth and thereafter washing ime while 


stretched and for the 


purposes set 


as before substantially as 
forth 


BARGAIN BETWEEN THOMAS AND PREVOST AND 


LOWE. 
“The application was opposed by Lowe, and a 
patent was refused accordingly. Later Low 
agreed with Thomas & Prevost to withdraw his 


English statute, an ap- 
made to the Solicitor General for 
new evidence and to reopen the cass 

so as to permit the patent to be issued either afte 

amendment or by way of reversing the action of the 
English Patent Office The Solicitor General re 

fused the application, holding that after Lowe’s 
objection had once been entertained the public had 
an interest in the ec could not b 

atisfied by an agré tants 
\ later application by Thomas & Prevost, Septem 
ber 18. 1806. resulted in a patent, No. 20,714 of 
1806. after Lowe had withdrawn his 
thereto 


opposition. Following the 
plication was 1 


=] 
leave to file 


ntest, which 


ement between the cont 


opposition 
VP} 


A patent based upon a bargain with the 
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real inventor and an earlier patentee has no weight 
as an argument in this case. It follows that the 
English Patent Office held unequivocally that the 
nvention claimed in the patents in suit was antici- 
pated by Lowe. In Germany, the birthplace of the 

leged invention, and in England, the home of the 
Lowe patent, the latter was held to anticipate 
everything of real value in the application of 





Che mas & Prevost. 
SILKY LUSTER, FIRST MENTIONED. 
‘““Many patents were granted to Thomas & Pre- 


n countries of continental Europe. In some 


f these silky luster was mentioned; in others this 
iracteristic was not noticed. No proof has been 
e of the patent laws of these countries, and so 


s not informed what weight should be 
ttached to the patents therein granted. The ap- 
plication for No. 600,826 was filed in the American 
ice June 4, 18096. It did not distinquish 


between rcerization of cotton and flax, and of 
ill vegetable fibres generally. It made no distinc 
tion between mercerization by alkalies and b 
cids. The patent to Lowe was not noticed in th 


lor January 22, 1897. The application sought t 
‘cerization without tension at the outse: 
e tension being applied altogether after the fibre 
vetted. It is true that the specifications, esp« 
lly page 2, lines 32-34, are vaguely expressed in 
this respect, and the complainant’s expert has ar 
gued that without tension means no such tension 
before mercerizing as is contemplated and neces 
sary for the production of a silk-like luster, what 
ever that degree of tension may be. This conten 
tion, however, is altogether at variance with the 
claims in suit 


\merican Patent Office. No. 600,827 was applied 
i 


atent mer! 





CANNOT CLAIM WHAT THEY 


“In No. 600,827, Thomas & Pre 
sought to state invention as fol While it is 
common ti fibrous m with certain 
mmercerizing fluids and other mordants while such 
material is held in a more or less stretched condi 
tion, we are not aware that any one prior to ou 
invention has discovered the important fact herein 
disclosed—namely, that the fibrous material when 
subjected to a sufficient stretching action during 
the mercerizing process will be given a peculiar 
silk-luster. But if the process is unchanged, the 
discovery of a new result does not constitute in 
vention. If reliance be placed upon some specific 
degree of stretching, not practised before, we find 
that the patent states that it is sufficiently definite 
for a proper understanding by those skilled in the 
art to say that the material must be so stretched 
during the mercerizing process that the individual 
fibres will be elongated and the silk-like luster 
will be produced. The patentee thus says in effect: 
I seek a patent for mercerizing under tension to 
produce a silky luster. I am aware that mercer- 
izing under tension has been common, but no one 
has hitherto noticed that a silky luster results. I 
cannot say how much tension is neccessary to pro- 
duce this luster; it is enough to say that the ten- 
tion sufficient. This is not to state an 
invention and, moreover, as has been seen, Lowe’s 
patent states both tension and 
Thomas & Prevost never showed, 


DID NOT DISCOVER 


vost furthe: 
l¢ Ww ee 


. 2 
iterials 


treat 


must be 


far as 


resulting gloss 


and. so 








appears, never knew, whether mercerization under 
tension, or tension after mercerization, whethe: 
tension to maintain the fibre at its original length 
or tension to increase this length, best imparted th: 
silky luster sought. The evidence shows that 
may be produced in all these ways. Having pr: 
posed to mercerize mixed fabrics under tensio1 
for the sake of an improvement in dyeing, they 
discovered by themselves, or were informed by 
some manufacturer who used their process for it 
original purpose, of the wonderful and unexpecte 
luster. They did not first invent the process, for 
Lowe described it clearly. 


LOWE THE FIRST TO DISCOVER THE 


EFFECT. 


LUSTROUS 


There is no proof that they were the first t 
notice the luster, because (1) the time, place and 
manner of its first observation in Germany is not 
shown, and (2) it had been observed five or six 
years earlier in England by Lowe. They did not 
invent any detail of the process, which made the 
result better or more certain than did the proces 
described by Lowe, for their patents in substance: 
disclose nothing as to the time of tension, except 
that it must be before the yarn is dried, and notl 
ing as to the degree of tension, except that it must 
be enough and not too muth. They do not distin 
guish between vegetable fibre that will take on an 
attractive luster, and the fibre that will not, or bi 
tween alkalies which are effective for the purpose, 
and the acids which are practically useless. Their 
language does not go beyond Lowe’s statement 
that fibres such as cotton and flax mechanically 
stretched whilst subjected to the action of or treat- 
ment by the sodium hydrate or subjected to 
stretching process or operation after the sodium 
hydrate bath, but necessarily before the fabric has 
lost its temporarily pliable condition have a more 
regular, close and glossy appearance. Of the tw 
Lowe is the more specific. 


THE DECISION. 


“Summarizing the history, we find that Merce: 
first suggested the process which has since gone by 
his name; but he did not distinguish between dif 
ferent kinds of vegetable fibre, nor between the 
application of acids and alkalies. As the shrinkage 
was uncontrolled, no practical result followed fron 
his invention, and the silky luster, which is by far 
the most important result of mercerization, was not 
suspected by anyone. Forty years later Lowe first 
discovered and suggested mercerization under ten 
sion. He further improved upon Mercer by dif 
ferentiating the various kinds of vegetable fibre 
and limiting the process of mercerization to cel 
lulosic fibres (such as cotton and flax). He als 
limited his mercerizing agent to caustic soda, and 
thus pointed out the practical limitations of th: 
art. He discovered that the process would give 
to the cotton mercerized a glossy appearance; but 
he did not fully recognize the importance of this 
result. His invention did not go into practica! 
use, probably by accident, and so the emphasi 
which experiment would have put upon the luste: 
did not arise from his discovery. Thomas & Pre- 


vost, perhaps independently, discovered merceriza 
At first they knew nothing 
to say, they of 


tion under tension. 


the luster thus imparted, that is 









no suggestion beyond Lowe’s as to the 

d, and they knew less than did Lowe of the 
But their process came into use, and by 
xperiment, or by that of others, the silky lus- 
vas found to be all important. Thomas & Pre- 
then tried to save themselves from the antici- 
n of Lowe by suggesting unimportant differ- 
[hese attempts have failed wherever there 
ena contest. They bought out Lowe, but the 
they secured in Great Britain and else- 

is unavailing in the United States where 
e’s invention belongs to the public. It follows 
: the claims in suit are anticipated by the 
tish patent to Lowe, and the bill must be dis- 


” 
ed with costs. 


















was stated at the trial that this was a 






test case and would doubtless be carried up 
to the court of last resort on appeal. 


—_q——_————_——__—_—_—— 


Color Cards. 







me Fast Black F; Berlin Aniline 
Water St., New York City. 
\ folder showing different percentages of 
rome Fast Black F on wool from the raw 
the finished goods. Full directions are given 
dyeing and for dyeing and chroming under 
rying conditions. 


Works, 213 






state 












Chlorazol Brilliant 


7 Piatt St., 


Blue R; Read Holliday & 
New York City. 






al howing seventeen samples of raw cot- 
n, cotton yarn and cotton piece goods dyed with 
rying percentages of Chlorazol Brilliant Blue 
for which full working directions are given. 












Sky Blue: Continental 


Co., New York City 





Color and Chem 






ples ot cotton piece goods showing 
2 per cent. dyeings of Brilliant Sky Blue G and 
5G These colors are specially well adapted for 
















DYE RECIPES. 







rding to recipes given 
mace 







e market demand, 
imphlet, in convenient form for preservation. 
1 price for the Dyers’ Supplement 81.00 per year. 












Recipe No. 145. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Blue 6 B on 100 lbs. 





worsted yarn. Pre 





re the dye bath with 






2 lbs. Acid Blue 6 B. 
(American Dyewood Co., 
New York City.) 
lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
lbs. Glauber’s Salt 


laa 
Ss rial 





154 William St 






4 






Enter at 160° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
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The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
hich is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD KECORD., 
rhe Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
) The selection of samples is care- 
,and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
-pecial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
Subscrip- 
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Acid 
adapted 


Blue 6 B is 


for the production of compound shades 


a very level dyeing color, is 


and is a self color. 


Recipe No. 146. 
Orange on Worsted Yarn. 


Meta Chrome Orange R Double on 100 lbs 
worsted yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Meta Chrome Orange R Double. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
New York City.) 
3 lbs. Meta Chrome Mordant, 


dissolving the mordant first and adding the dye 
stuff afterward. 

Enter yarn at 140° F 
it a boil for one to one and one-half 


until the 


raise to a boil and dy: 
hours, or 
exhausted, and 
one-half hour 
order to fix the dyestuff completely. 

Meta Chrome Orange R Double possesses the 


good qualities characteristic of most of the mor- 


bath appears then con 


tinue the boiling for longer in 


dant acid colors 


Recipe No. 147. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Naphthylamine Black 4 B N on 100 lbs 
yarn. 


worsted 
Prepare the dye bath with 
6%4 lbs. Naphthylamine Black 4 B N 
(Continental Color & Chemical Co., 128 
Duane St., New York City.) 


15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
Enter yarn at 120° to 160° F. and add the sul 
phuric acid in several portions and dye at a boil 
until the dye bath is exhausted 
Black 4 B N poss¢ sses very 








common color destroying 
igencies 1 es vé level. 
Recipe No. 148 
Pink on Bleached Cotton Yarn. 
Brilliant Direct Red B on 100 Ibs. bleached 
tton y Prepare the dye bath with 
lb. Brilliant Direct Red B. 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave 
Boston Mass.) 


Enter 


7 
Brilliant Direct Red B will be found particu- 
rly useful for the production of pinks and in 

combination with other dyestuffs as it dyes very 

evenly It posses good fastness to light and 
icids 


Recipe No. 149 
Bordeaux Red on Cotton Yarn. 
Dark Red R nm 100 lbs. 


the first dye bath with 


Bordeaux Thiogense 


‘otton yarn. Prepare 
















ogene Dark Red R 
A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 


























614 lbs. Thiogene Dark 
H. A. Metz & Cx 


Red R 
122 Hudson St., New 


























\ City.) 
( bs. Sodium Sulphide (Cry 
I s\ ( I nate 
Ss ( oe 
Dis the the necessary amount 
hide and then dd the soda ash 














be low 





low the surface of the 











Dark Red R is an approach to a sul 




















phur red. It possesses good fastness and will be 








compound 

















No. 150 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 


Thioxine Black 3 B O on 100 lbs 


Re cipe 




















-otton yarn 











found iluable in the production of 
hades with other sulphur colors 





Ne W 





Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., 

















‘togethe r 


























v1 e sodiun ». then add soda ash, boil 
the atn d s rface, if necessary, then 
dd the 1 salt 

Dve at a temperature just below a boil for one 




















hour, keeping the material below the surface of 




































































the liquor as much as possible 

Thioxine Black 3 B O is a very level dyeing 
olor and does not produce bronzing It pos 
( Ss ri rkable fastness to soap and milling, to 

as, Kalies nd light 

Recipe No. 151. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 

( 1Z Blue 7 C B on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 

Pre the dye batt vith 











Salt or So- 














‘arried on for 20 minutes 
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according to depth of shade required. 
Chlorazol Blue 7 C B has very good fastness t 
light, washing and alkalies, 
The 
fast to light and washing. 


and excellent fastnes 


to acids coppered shades are exceeding] 


Recipe No. 152 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 


Biebrich Acid Red 5 B on 100 lbs 
Prepare the dye bath with 


worsted yar 


4 lbs. Biebrich Acid R 

(Kalle & 
City.) 

4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
5 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 


d5B 


e 
Co., 530 Canal St., New Y¥ 


I 


Enter at 160° F., and dye at 
Biebrich \cid 


color possessing good fastness 


a boil for one hou 


Red 5 B ts an even dyeing 


Recipe No 153 
Heliotrope on Bleached Cotton Yarn. 


Direct Heliotrope 8730 on 100 Ibs 


4 bleacl e 


cotton yarn 
% lb. Direct Heliotrope 8730. 
(W. F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., Ne 
York City.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
F 


Direct Heliotrope 8730 is fairly fast to washing 


/ 


Prepare the dye bath with 





Enter at 180° and dye at a boil for one hour 


and milling and can also be used for dyeing 


union goods 


Recipe No. 154. 
Garnet on Worsted Yarn. 
Meta Chrome Bordeaux R on 
yarn 


100 lbs 


worste: 


Prepare ‘the dye bath with 
6 lbs. Meta Chrome Bordeaux R 

(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St 
New York City.) 
Meta Chrome Mordant, 
dissolving the mordant first and adding the dy: 
stuff afterward. 


6 lbs. 


Enter the yarn at 140° F., 
dye at a boil for one to one and one-half hours, 
until the 


tinue the 


raise to a boil and 


bath appears exhausted, and then con 


1 


boiling for one-half hour longet 


order to fix the dyestuff completely. 
Meta Chrome 


qualities 


Bordeaux R possesses the 


characteristic of most of the mordant 


acid CC lc rs. 


Recipe No. 155. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 

Phosphine G G on 100 lbs 
mordant the 


Diamond 
First 


cottor! 


yarn. with tannic aci 


by allowing it to steep for several hours or ove: 


yarn 


night in a bath containing 

















1 lbs. Tannic Acid. 





s without washing, and work for twenty 





s to one-half hour in a bath containing 






2 lbs. Tartar Emetic 





ind then dye in a bath made up with 






lbs. Diamond Phosphine G G 

(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., 
York City.) 

lb Acetic Acid. 


New 







\ye at a temperature not exceeding 140° F 





jiamond Phosphine G G is excellently suited 
veing and printing as well as the f 





topping ol 






or immedial colors. Its fastness to wash- 





ery 2g OC d. 






Recipe No. 156. 
Blue Black on Worsted Yarn. 


iphthylamine Black 1c B on 






100 lbs. worsted 


Prepare the dye bath with 






lbs. Naphthylamine Black 10 B. 
(Continental Color & Chemical Co., 1 
Duane St., New York City.) 


Glauber’s Salt 






oo 


tb 










2 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 





yarn at 120° to 160° F. and add the sul- 






icid slowly, 





lye at 


and « a boil for one hour 







x 





Naphthylamine Black 10 B possesses very good 





tness to the common color destroying agencies 






dy¢ Ss very leve lL. 






Recipe No. 157. 


Red on Worsted Yarn. 
























Biebrich Acid Red 5 B on too lbs. worsted 
Prepare the dye bath with 
24 lbs. Biebrich Acid Red 5 B 
































Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St.. New York 
City.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 160° F., and dye at a boil for one 




















Acid Red 5 


ssessing sood fastness. 


B is an even dyeing acid 



















Recipe No. 158. 


Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 






Diamond 








Phosphine P G on 100 lbs. cotton 
First mordant the yarn with tannic acid 
allowing it to steep for several hours or over 
ght in a bath containing 
4 lbs. Tannic Acid. 
ring, without washing, and work for twenty 





nutes to one-half hour in a bath containing 





2 lbs. Tartar Emetic 
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Wash and then dye in a bath made up with 


2 lbs. Diamond Phosphine P G. 
(Cassella Coler Co., 182 Front St. 

York City.) 

Acetic Acid 


New 
1% It 

Dye at a temperature not exceeding 140° F. 

Diamond Phosphine P suited 


for dyeing and printing as well as the topping of 


I 


G is excellently 


diamine or immedial colors 


Its fastness to wash- 
ing is very good 
Recipe Na. 159 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Thioxine Black R O on too lbs. cotton vart 
Prepare the dye bath with 
10 lbs. Thioxine Black R O 
(Geisenheimer & C 189 Front St., New 
Y yrie C"s4er 
OTK ity } 
39 lbs. Sodium Sulphide Crystal 
8 Ibs. Soda Ash ' 
50 lbs. Common Salt 


Dissolve the dyestuff in boiling water, 


together 
with the sodium sulphide, 


then add soda ash, boil 

the bath and skim the surface, if necessary. then 

add the 
Dye at 


hour, keeping the 


common salt 


temperature just below a boil for one 


material below the 
the liquor as much as ] bl 


vossible 


surface 


Thioxine Black R O is a very level dyeing colo; 
and does not produce bronzing. It possesses re- 
markable fastness to 


soap and milling, to acids, 
alkalies and light. 


Recipe No. 160. 
Rose on Cotton Yarn. 


Rosanthrene Rose on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. Pre 
pare the dye bath with 
8 lbs. Rosanthrene 


kett!e). 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St.. 
York City.) 


Rose Ss. standing 


New 


25 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Soda Ash. 
5 lbs. Soap 


1 boil for one ho 
Then rinse 


d diazotize in a cold bath for one- 
half hour, made up with 
1A lbs. Sodium Nitrite. 
8 lbs. Hydrochloric Acid. 
Rinse again and develop in a bath containing 
t lb. Beta Naphthol. 
1 lb. Caustic Soda Solution, 40 Be. 
Rosanthrene Rose when diazotized and devel 


oped in this way gives an excellent and fast shade 
of rose. 
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lishers of the Textile World Record, at 315.00 per year, 


COTTON. 
New Mills. 
*Alabama, Talladega. The new plant reported 
to be started here by M. B. Lewis and M. E. 


Matthews, is 


for making white hosiery yarns and 
not nosiery 


as was reported 


*Georgia, 


Comer. Contract has been awarded 
for erection of the new buildings for the Mallison 
Fraided Cord Co’s new plant at this place. 

Georgia, Crawford. The Edwards Mills is name 

the new plant to be started here for making 
varns and twines, 8 to 16, 2 to 4 ply in skeins and 
n tubes. Will have an equipment of 5,000 ring 
spindles. Building is partly up, will run by elec- 
tric power. Expects to start operations about 
March ’07. 
*Georgia, Summerville. The Summerville Cot- 
ton- Mills have been reported organized with 
apital stock of $150,000, with John D. Taylor, 
president and treasurer of the company; E. W. 
Sturdivant, vice-president and E. N. Martin, sec- 
retary. They propose establishing a plant with 
capacity of 5,000 spindles and about 150 looms, but 
will only install about 4,000 spindles and 120 looms 
at start. Propose manufacturing duck, 
Ernest Montgome 


cotton 
ry will be superintendent. 


Brockton. The Star Webbing 
is equipping a plant in the building for- 
merly occupied by the Brockton Mallet Co., and 
will manufacture findings for the shoe trade. Two 
new looms have already been received. 

*Mississippi, 3atesville 
been st 


Massachusetts, 
Company 


Construction work has 
Batesville Yarn & Cordage 
1 The main building will be 150 by 
with two smaller buildings, 40 by 24 feet 
ind 40 by 36 feet. Plant will have capacity of 1,200 
lbs. cotton rope and twine daily. The 
equipment has not yet been decided upon. 


*New York, Le Roy. The Le Roy Cotton Mills 
expect to have their new plant in operation, with 
full force, by January rst. Work on remodeling 
the building to be utilized is nearly completed and 
contracts have been awarded for the heating and 
lighting. 


rted on the 
Co.’s new plant. 


e ny 
50 teet, 


spindle 


*North Carolina, Belmont. Work is progressing 
on the new plant for the Imperial Yarn Mills. It 
is expected to have the buildings ready for instal- 
lation of the machinery by the end of November. 


*North Carolina, Bessemer City. Arrangements 
are being made for starting construction work on 
the Crescent Mills, capitalized at $150,000. This 
mill will have an equipment of 3,000 spindles for 
making 40s two ply yarns. 

*North Carolina, Concord. 


Contract has been 
te % < 


Thompson & Bro. (Birming- 





iwardec 





Mill News. 








iterested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements 
improvements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pub 











ham, 
mills 





Ala.) for erection of the 
and 200 


two 
tenement houses for the 
Mig. Co. at new town about 7 miles north of th 


new cotto! 


Cannor 
city. The equipment of both mills will compris« 
50,000 spindles and 1,300 looms for making yarns 
and sheeting. Work on the above plant will be 
started as soon as the spur track has been put 
by the Southern R. R. 


*North Carolina, 
facturing Co. will 
plant about 


Lowell. 
Start 


The Peerless Manu 
operations in their 
January, making yarns on cones 
tubes, skeins and warps, 40s to 60s, of carded 
peeler. This plant will have an equipment of 5,000 
ring spindles. John C. Ranken is president of the 
company and superintendent and L. M. Robinson, 
treasurer. 


*North Carolina, Lumberton. Work is nearly 
completed on the Dresden Cotton Mill and opera 
tions will start at an early date. This plant will 
be operated on hosiery yarns with an equipment 
of 10,000 spindles. 


*North Carolina, Mooresville. We have been 
advised by E. W. Brawley that he is interest« 
only in soliciting subscriptions for a 5,000-spindle 
mill to be built at this place next spring. They 
contemplate operating the plant by electricity. 
Enough has already been subscribed of the $100, 
ooo to guarantee the project. 


*North Carolina, Mt. Airy. The Mt. Airy C 
ton Mill Co., recently reported incorporated with 
capital stock of $100,000, has purchased a building 
which will be equipped for making 30s yarns 
tubes and cones and in skeins, 2 to 4 ply. 1 
expect to start operations about Nov. 1, with 5,040 
ring spindles, using electric power. Lee H. Bat 
tle is president of the company; F. H. Chamber- 
lain, treasurer; and W. H. Thomburg, superintend 
ent. Yarns will be sold through Paulson, Link 
roum & Co. All contracts have been placed 


*North Carolina, Mt. Holly. The Woodlawn 
Cotton Mills propose starting operations 
new plant during October. 


*North Carolina, Selma. It is expected to 
have the new buildings under construction for the 
Lizzie Cotton Mills Co., completed so that m 
chinery may be installed and put in operation 
December. This plant will be equipped with 10 
500 spindles for making yarns, using steam power 


*South Carolina, Calhoun Falls. The Calhou 
€otton Mills Company has been organized wit! 
capital stock of $50,000. Among those interest 
in the project are Judge W. F. Cox, W. A. Wat 
son, N. B. Sullivan and R. E. Ligon. 


new 


h >) 
ney 


lé€ 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A plant for tl 
manufacture of silk and mercerized cotton sh 
and corset laces has been started by Harry Z 
Taylor at 219 North 4th Street, where he is o 








ting 12 braiders, with electricity as the motive 
ver, selling the production direct. Mr, Taylor 
tes that he has plenty of orders on hand and 
s not doubt but what he will have to increase 
number of his machines after the 1st of the 


*Rhode Island, Alton. The Alton Manufactur- 

Co., capitalized at $700,000, contemplates hav- 
g the new building completed and ready for 
erations by January Ist, making trimming laces. 
O. Curry is president of the company; C. S. 
hnson, treasurer and Chas. W. Shepard, man- 
er. The product will be sold direct. 


*South Carolina, Rock Hill. Contract has been 
t for erection of the new buildings for the Arra- 
n Cotton Mills. This company is capitalized at 

$350,000 and proposes erecting a plant with equip- 

nent of 20,000 spindles and 600 looms for making 

otton cloth. At first but 10,000 spindles and 300 

looms will be put in. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Alabama, Anniston. A meeting wili be held 
Nov. 13th by the Anniston Yarn Co. to decide just 
what the enlargement to the plant will be; pro- 
doubling the present capacity (5,004 spin- 
The plant is operated on yarns, 18s to 24s. 

Alabama, Piedmont. Work has been started on 
foundation for an addition to be made to the 


Coosa Manufacturing Co.’s plant. They will add 
several hundred new machines. 


Connecticut, Moodus. The New York Net & 


[wine Company is to install additional spinning 
frames in the plant. 


pose 


dles) 


Connecticut, Moodus. Hall, Lincoln & Co., pro- 
prietors of the Chace Mill, are adding a number 
f§ looms purchased from the Plymouth (Mass.) 

which has been discontinued. 


Mill, 

Connecticut, New Haven. The New England 
Warp Co. is having plans prepared for an addition, 
15 by 4o feet, one story, for a storehouse. 


Unionville. J. Broadbent & Son 
have recently completed erection of a new power 

use and installed engine and boiler of larger 
ipacity than the old one. A new water wheel has 
ilso been placed. 


Connecticut, 


*Maryland, Baltimore. Work is well under way 
n the new mill for the W. & J. Knox Net & Twine 
Co. 10,000 more spindles will be installed and the 
power plant increased from 200 h. p. to 1,000 h. p. 


Maryland, Baltimore. Contracts have been 
.warded by the Mount-Vernon Woodberry Cotton 
Duck Co. for a number of additional buildings at 
the Meadow Mill, Woodberry. A large opener and 
cloth house, 100 by 75 feet, one story, will be 
rected, and underneath same will be constructed 

large reservoir with capacity of 500,000 gallons 


vater. A pump house, 26 by 22 feet, one story, 
ill also be built. 


Massachusetts, Adams. An addition, 120 by 40 


eet, will be built to the Renfrew Manufacturing 
o.’s plant. It is expected to have the work com 
lete about the middle of October. 
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Massachusetts, Clinton. The stockholders of the 
Lancaster Mills have approved of the plans made 
by the officers of the company and the capital 
stock has been reduced to $300,000 and then voted 
increased to $600,000. It is said that the subscrip- 


tions to the new $300,000 have been nearly all 
subscribed. 


*Massachusetts, Easthampton. At meeting held 
recently by the directors of the West Boylston 
Manufacturing Co. it was voted to proceed with 
plan of enlargements which have been under con- 
sideration. A new mill, 325 by 120 feet, brick, two 
stories, with extension, 120 by 50 feet, one story, 
brick, will be built. 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. An addition, 40 by 28 
feet, one story, is under construction for the Fitch- 


burg Duck Mills, to make additional space for the 
cloth room. 


Massachusetts, Holyoke. The American Thread 
Company is to build an extensive addition to plant 
here. An addition of one story will be made to 
the main building and a three story addition will 


be built adjoining one of the ells. Contracts have 
been duly awarded. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Pacific Mills 
after a long trial of the Bell system, have placed 
a contract for an installation of Bell humidifiers 
with the Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. Work will start 
about Sept. 25th on erection of a new weave shed 
for the Wamsutta Mills. They will add 800 new 
looms. 


New York, Newburgh. The Lackey Mfg. Co., 
manufacturing lace curtains, etc., has been closed 
for the first week in September in order to make 
repairs to the machinery. 

North Carolina, Burlington. The new finishing 
mill being erected for the Aurora Cotton Mills 
will soon be completed and equipped with modern 
machinery. 

North Carolina, China Grove. The Patterson 
Manufacturing Company is to install ten new spin- 
ning frames in the mill. They will also build an 
addition of 34 feet to the plant. 


North Carolina, Cooleemee. The Erwin Cotton 
Mills have reported as haviag purchased the 
Cooleemee Cotton Mills and will operate same as 
the Erwin Cotton Mills. 


*North Carolina, Franklinville. The Randolph 
Mfg. Co. has started work on an addition to the 
plant; they will install 1,664 new spindles and 54 
looms, 


*North Carolina, King’s Mountain. The Dilling 
Cotton Mills, which have let contract for 5,000 
more spindles to be installed in the plant, will also 
put in 2,500 twister spindles. 

North Carolina, McAdensville. The MeAden 


Mills contemplate building a new spinning mill of 
from 8,000 to 10,000 spindles. 


North Carolina, Weldon. The Weldon Cotton 
Mills are soon to instal a gasoline engine in the 
plant, to be used when the water power is ir 


sufficient. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. F. J. Clements, 
2803-5-7 Fairhill St., has recently put in one Gar- 
nett shredder for the purpose of manufacturing 
wastes of all kinds. Mr. Clements states that 
within a short time it is his intention to greatly 
increase the plant, taking over a building in the 
rear, which will enable him to put in more machin- 
ery for this purpose. 


Rhode Island, Arcadia. Geo. C. Gordon and Ed- 
ward M. Tillinghast, under the firm name of Gor- 
don & Tillinghast, are to begin work at the Roger 
Williams Cotton Mills in Hope Valley, R. I. The 
mills are to be stocked with new machinery and 
the product will be cotton yarns of all kinds. They 
expect to get in operation at an early date. 


Rhode Island, Ashton. Contract has been 
awarded by the Lonsdale Company for building a 
large addition to the storehouse of their Ashton 
Mill at Cumberlalnd. 


*Rhode Island, Centreville. Contract has been 
let for erection of the addition to be built by the 
Warwick Mills. A new one story building, with 
saw tooth roof, having accommodations for 1,500 
looms, will be built. 


Rhode Island, North Scituate. The North Scit- 
uate Cotton Mills have started work on an addi- 
tion to the mill. 

*Rhode Island, Warren. Work is progressing 
on the foundation for the Warren Mfg. Co.’s new 
mill. It is expected to have the building roofed 
in before the cold weather sets in. 


Texas, Sherman. The Sherman Manufacturing 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $150,000 and will continue operating the plant 
formerly known as the Sherman Cotton Mills. 
The machinery and equipment will be overhauled 
and capacity of the plant greatly increased. H. W. 
Fairbanks, J. T. Howard (Dallas) and W. H. Welli- 
ington and H. S. Sears, of Boston, are interested 


in the new organization. 


Mills Starting Up. 

*North Carolina, Raeford. Operations have 
been started in the Raeford Power & Mfg. Co.’s 
new mill. A new building 325 by 77 feet, with 
power house 35 by 9 feet has been erected. Plant 
is equipped with 5,016 spindles for making yarns 
8s to 16s. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Andrew J. Michie, 
who about a year ago disposed of his plant for th 
manufacture of hair cloth, which was located at 
2d and Diamond Streets, has again started up and 
is equipping a plant in the Bromley Mills, Jasper 
ind York Streets, with 30 looms to be run on the 
same line of goods. The motive power is elec- 





tricity. He will sell direct. 
——$—_@—$—————__—___—_. 
WOOLEN. 
New Mills. 
Montana, Great Falls. The Manchester Woolen 
Mills, which started operations about the first of 


July, have not yet got into full operation. Addi- 
tional capital is desired to run the plant to its full 
capacity and add some necessary machinery, which 
they are in the market for. An opportunity is 
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offered to a good man to join the company 
put in capital and act as superintendent. 


and 


*New Hampshire, Franklin. Benj. F. Hayes ex- 
pects to start operations about Oct. 1, in the 
new plant which he is establishing, for making 
sutinets, woolens, worsteds, fancy and plain. Will 
operate 2 sets cards and 14 looms. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. C. P. McConbille 
and John Hasley, Jr., are equipping the first floor 
of the O’Neill Mill, Oxford & Josephine Sts., 
Frankford, with 24 narrow looms to be run on 
cotton and woolen men’s wear, which they will sell 
through J. M. Harris & Co., New York. The 
plant, which will be run under the name of the 
Reno Manufacturing Co., will be superintended 
by Mr. Hasley who will also do the buying. They 
will use most 2/20 and 2/26 cotton yarns. 


*Wyoming, Laramie. G. E. Morton is to be 
superintendent of the new wool scouring plant to 
be established here. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Danielson. The Brigham Woolen 
Co. is operating the plant overtime. New spin- 
ning machinery, including two new mules, has 
been put in. 


Connecticut, Mechanicsville. The French River 
Textile Co.’s plant has been closed for ten days 
for purpose of installing a new water wheel. 


Connecticut, Norwich. B. Lucas & Co. have 
installed a new penstock and during installation 
plant was closed for a few days. 


Massachusetts, Clinton. The Earnsdale Worsted 
Mill is installing 15 new looms besides making im 
provements in the finishing room. 


*Massachusetts, Enfield. Operations have been 
resumed in the Enfield Mfg. Co.’s plant, closed for 
making repairs. 


Massachusetts, Holliston. The old engine at 
the Darling Woolen Mills is being removed and 
will be replaced with one of 400 h. p. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. A large storag: 
shed, 118 by 104 feet, one story, is to be built for 
the Beacon Mfg. Co. 


Massachusetts, Spencer. The Allendale Woolen 
Co. is replacing 48 of the narrow looms with 24 
broad ones. 


*Massachusetts, Spencer. The old Wicks Mill 
recently secured by the Taylor Woolen Co., 
being operated as Mill No. 2. Twelve new broad 
looms have been installed. 


*Massachusetts, Uxbridge. C. A. Root & Co.’s 
mill has been closed during the present week for 
making repairs and rearranging the machinery 
The finishing machinery will be removed to thx 
new addition which has been built. 


New York, Amsterdam. McCleary, Wallin & 
Crouse are adding a storehouse to the dye plant 


*North Carolina, Spray. The German-America: 
Co.’s new mill, which is three miles from this 
place, now has a post office address of its ow: 
viz: Draper. Besides the cotton machinery equip 
ment there will be a woolen department erecte 















ter. 
ié mill, 
hey will be set up temporarily in the cotton mill 


Seven sets of woolen cards are already at 
from the Cleveland Machine Works. 


iilding, until the woolen mill is finished. It is 
xpected that there may be as many more cards 
ided when the plant is finished. 


*Nova Scotia. The Hewson Woolen Mills, Ltd., 
xpect to start their new mill running, by January 
1907. They w!l add 10 new looms, 3 sets 
ards, 1,000 new spindles and about 20 each, knit- 
ting and sewing machines. This company is now 
.pitalized at $1,000,000; H. L. Hewson, president; 
G. J. White, treasurer; D. T. Craig, superintendent 
f cloth departmeat; and W. A. Ingalls, superin- 
-adent of knitting. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Penn Worsted 
Company whose mill is located at Hancock & 
[Turner Sts., where they are operating 60 broad 
looms on men’s wear and dress goods, have rented 
pace in the Fretz Building, 1oth & Diamond Sts., 
which they are using as a burling department. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Wright & Hall 
Textile Company now at Howard & Jefferson 
Sts., where they are manufacturing men’s wear and 
dress goods on 65 looms, is reported to remove 
to the Lomax Mill at Orleans & Jasper Sts., oc- 
cupying a new addition which is now almost ready 
for occupancy. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. George 
Taylor & Bro., who recently removed their plant 
from 2627 Mutter St., to the old Armure Tapestry 
Mills on Fairhill St., above Lehigh Ave., where 
they are operating about 25 broad looms on men’s 
wear, are about to place an order for 10 more 
looms and are also contemplating adding another 
department for the manufacture of narrow fabrics 
and are now looking up machinery for this pur- 


pose. They are very busy. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Bernstein 
Manufacturing Co., 3d and Allegheny Avenue, 


manufacturers of mattress felts, whose plant is 
equipped with 3 pickers, 3 willows and 2 felting 
machines, are having erected a new one-story and 
basement brick building which, when completed, 
will more than double the capacity of the plant 
and in which they will install machinery of all kinds 
for the manufacture of this line of felts. The offi- 
cers of the company are: W. F. Bernstein, presi- 
dent; E. A. Bernstein, treasurer; J. H. Bradley, 
superintendent, and W. P. Bernstein, purchasing 
agent. They have a capital of $225,000 and sell 
direct. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Fern Rock 
Woolen Mills are installing 30 new medium weight 
worsted looms in the plant. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Erben, Harding & 
Co., one of the largest manufacturers of worsted 
yarns in this country, have recently placed a con- 
tract with Wm. Steele & Sons Co., for the erec- 
tion of a new four-story and basement building 
covering an area of 101 by 153 feet, which will be 
of reinforced concrete construction. The fire es- 
cape towers will be outside of the structure and 
the building will be absolutely fireproof. The cost 


of the operation is placed at $110,000 and will be 
pushed forward to completion as speedily as pos- 
sible. 


The location of the building is Milnor and 
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Unruh streets, Tacony, where the company already 


operates quite a large plant for the spinning of 
worsted yarn. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Thomas Caves’ 
Sons, proprietors of the Keystone Carpet Mills, 
3d and Cumberland streets, where they operate 24 
wide and 128 narrow looms on ingrain carpets and 
art squares, have fitted up a branch plant in the 
Bromley Mills, Jasper and York streets, with 14 
broad looms to be run on art squares. 


Rhode Island, Providence. The Weybosset 
Mills of the American Woolen Co., contemplate 
replacing some of the looms with 50 new ones. 
About 12 new looms have already been received. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Woonsocket 
Spinning Company is installing many new ma- 
chines in the plant on Front St. They will start 
running nights next week and have work for five 
months in advance. D. Servais and J. Rogister 


are the managers of the plant, and A. Tamboise, 
treasurer. 


Ge 
For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department. 


—___.¢_ 


SILK. 


New Mills. 


_ New Jersey, Paterson. It is reported that Wil- 
liam Rogers, formerly with the Harmony Silk Co.. 
is to start a new plant in the Barnert Mill. About 
40 people will be employed at the start. The mill 
will have an equipment of 4,000 spindles. 


*New York, New Berlin. Work will start at 
once on erection of new building for the New Ber- 
lin Silk Mfg. Co., recently incorporated with 
capital stock of $25,000 to operate plant here. 
Broad silks for retail and manufacturing trade will 
be manufactured. Plant will be equipped with 500 
spindles and 50 looms, using steam power. Prod- 
uct will be sold direct. E. E. Elwood is president 


and manager of the plant and F. T. Arnold, treas- 
urer. 


*Pennsylvania, East Allentown. The Astron 
Silk Company which has been organized recently 
with capital stock of $10,000 proposes operating a 
small plant making broad goods. C. M. Iaron has 
a large interest in the new company. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Embroidery Mills, is the name of a new concern 
recently started at 3623 North Lawrence St., the 
proprietors of which are F. Muhling and Philip 
Schumann. The plant is located in a new one 
story building recently erected for this purpose 
and in it the company has placed two 7 1/2 yard 
embroidery machines which are run by electricity 
and operated on silk and mercerized cotton em- 
broideries selling the production direct. 


Pennsylvania, Fayetteville. It is reported that 
the Fayette Silk Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $15,000 and will establish a 
plant at this place. Mr. Milton R. Long, formerly 
with Lockman Bros.’ mill at Carlisle, will be super 
intendent of the plant. Others interested are: 
John B. Long, Waynesboro, Dr. John Eckel and 


Wm. Culbertson, of Chambersburg. Work will 
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start shortly on erection of the new building, to 
be 60 by 75 feet, one story. Operations will start 


with about 25 operatives. 


*Pennsylvania, Scranton. Work has been com- 
pleted on the new building for the Globe Silk Mill 
and the machinery will now be installed. It is ex- 
pected to have the plant ready to start operations 
within a month. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*New York, Corning. Work is nearing comple- 
tion on the Merrill Silk Glove Co.’s branch mill 
at this place. It is contemplated to start opera- 
tions early in October. 

New York, Port Jervis. New machinery is 
being installed in Katterman & Mitchell’s broad 
silk plant at this place. 


*Pennsylvania, Carlisle. The new addition to 
be built to Lockman Bros. mill will be 120 by 50 
feet, three stories. It is expected to have same 
completed within go days. They comtemplate add- 
ing about 30 more looms for making black ribbons 
exclusively 


Pennsylvania, Danville. Additions are to be 
made at the Danville and Riverside Silk Mills of 
the F. Q. Hartman group, incorporated as F. Q 
Hartman, Inc., and the capital stock has been in- 
creased to $365,000. Additional machinery is soon 
to be instalied in the Riverside plant, where an 
annex is also being built for new boilers. Im- 
provements are also planned at the Danville plant. 


Mills Starting Up. 
*Massachusetts, Northampton. The Northamp 
ton Silk Company has started operations. 


*New York, Fultonville. The L. M. Blumstein 
Silk Fabric Co. is now operating the plant of the 
Starin Silk Fabric Co., recently purchased. This 
plant is equipped with 13 looms and 25 sewing 
machines for making silk fabric gloves, also dye 

ouse 


*New York, Saratoga Springs. The Clark Tex- 
tile Company’s plant has been formally opened 
and about 40 people are employed. When the 
plant is operated to its full capacity employment 
will be furnished for about 700 people. 


-_——-———_o -— —_ —— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. The Fall River 
3leachery is to discontinue steam as a driving 
power and operate the plant with electricity. The 
nstallation of the new plant is nearly completed 
and it is expected to have a portion of the mill 
driven by the new power within a month 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Lawrence Dye 
Works are erecting a building on the South Canal, 
as an addition to the plant 


Massachusetts, Ludlow. Contract has been let 
by the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates for two 
transformer houses, one 34 by 23 feet, one story, 
and one 12 by 32 feet, two stories. A warehouse, 
139 by 164 feet, one story, will also be built. 





Massachusetts, New Bedford. The New Bed 
ford Cordage Company contemplates building an 
addition to the plant which will increase the 
capacity from 20 to 30 per cent. 


Massachusetts, Newton. The Marysville Wool 
Scouring Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $100,000 tor purpose of scouring 
wool, etc. N. B. K. Brooks is president of th: 
company; John H. O’Brien, (246 Summer street, 
Boston) treasurer and Austin W. Follett, secre 
tary. 


Massachusetts, Plymouth. At recent meeting of 
the stockholders of the Plymouth Cordage Co., 
it was voted to increase the capital stock from 
$2,000,000 to $2,500,000. 


Minnesota, Le Roy. The Le Roy Fibre Compa- 
ny’s new plant has been put in operation, thresh- 
ing fax and making tow. 


New Hampshire, Meredith. Additional machin- 
ery has been received for installation in theAtlas 
Linen Co.’s mill. 


*New Jersey, Bridgeton. Operations will be 
started November Ist by the Martin Dyeing & 
Finishing Company, capitalized at $150,000. Wm. 
L. Martin is president and superintendent of the 
company and James G. Shaw, treasurer. Plaiit 
will be equipped for working on fast black, cotton 
piece goods and mercerizing and dyeing in fast 
black. Plant will have capacity of 15,000 Ibs. per 
day. A specialty will be made of oxidized fast 
black. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Bohl Silk Dyeing 
Company is erecting a large dye house at Dundee 
Lake which they contemplate having completed in 
December. The main building will be 201 by So 
feet; the finishing room, two stories; office build- 
ing, 58 by 70 feet; store house, 28 by 47 feet and 
an engine and boiler house. 


*New York, North Tonawanda. The Niagara 
Cordage Co., ‘capitalized at $100,000, expects to 
have the new building ready for occupancy about 
Nov. 15th. 


New York, Patchogue. Geo. T. Renke is gen 
eral manager of the Patchogue Refinishing Com 
pany which will operate a plant on general dyeing 
and bleaching, specializing on lace curtains. Fred 
erick Haigh, Paterson, N. J., is also interested in 
the new company. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The mercerizing 
plant fitted up by Forrest Bros., at Cottman and 
G Streets, is no longer in existence. The build 
ing is now occupied by a company manufacturing 
machinery for cleaning carpets. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Brande: 
burger & Co., who, during the spring of the year 
took over the silk dyeing plant of John Iliffe at 
1114 North Front Street, have discontinued thei 
operations and removed the machinery from the 
buildings, which are now for rent. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. The Prospect Dy 
Works will rebuild their plant at Hyde Park 
where they propose erecting four new buildings 
each one story, 150 by 60 feet. An electric plant 
of 200 h. p. will be installed. 















ode Island, Saylesville. A new 500 h. p. gas 
ne is to be installed in the power plant of the 
es Bleachery. This will give the plant a total 
000 h. p. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Woonsocket 
ng & Bleaching Co. will start work shortly 
erection of an addition to their plant and when 
npleted will have production of 6,000 lbs. per 
[his company makes a specialty of dyeing 
rsted tops. 


ennessee, Memphis The American Bag 
mpany has been incorporated with capital stock 
$250,000, with L. D. Falls, president; W. H. 
rter, vice-president; Hill Bond, secretary and 
isurer. A bleachery will be built in connection 

the plant, the cotton and burlap to be pur- 
sed, but bleached by the company. A new 
lding, including 50 cottages, will be built 
Dallas. The new building to be erected 
the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills Co., will be 
stories and basement, brick. 


> 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


lexas, 


Connectcut. Danielson. It is reported that the 
Pequot Worsted Company has made an assign- 
ment. C Fred Waterman, agent of the French 
River Textile Co.’s plant at 


Mechanicsville, has 


be appuinted trustee. 


Massachusetts, Newburyport. Wilmot R. Evans 
ind Frank Brewster have been appointed tempo- 
ry receivers of the Bay State Cordage Company, 
upon request made to the court. by Albert S. Ap- 
ey, receiver of the First National Bank, Chelsea. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Arkonia Fab- 
ric Manufacturing Co., whose plant was recently 
reported closed, has failed and the sheriff is in 
possession 


—_——— 


FIRES. 


Canada, Montreal. Fire which started in one of 
the electric towers of the Dominion Cotton 
Company’s plant, Notre Dame and Desery Sts., 
caused damage amounting to about $7,000. 


Connecticut, Norwich. The Reliance Worsted 
Company’s plant has been damaged by fire which 
started in the picker room, causing considerable 
loss on building and contents. Loss is covered by 


nsurance, 

Louisiana, New Orleans. Fire, which started in 
the cotton room of the Alden Knitting Mills, 
aused damage to the building of about $500, 


nd to the cotton and machinery, of about $2,000. 
he loss is covered by insurance 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. Fire in the frame 
torehouse of the Parkhill Mfg. Co.’s plant caused 
image to the extent of $1,500. 

Massachusetts, Highlandville. Moseley & Co.’s 
siery mill has been destroyed by fire. The loss 
estimated at $30,000 on buildings, machinery and 
tock; partly covered by insurance 


Massachusetts 


Middleboro 


About $1,000 dam- 
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age was done to the Nemasket Worsted Mills, 


bv 
fire which started in the picker room. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. 


James C 
mill has been damaged by fire. 


Green's 

New Hampshire, Manchester. The storehouse 
of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., in whi 
were stored dyes and chemicals, has been damaged 
by fire. The loss is estimated at about $100,000 
The building was 150 by 50 feet, two and one-half 
stories. 


North Carolina, Wilmington. The dye house of 
the Wilmington Cotton Mills has been destroyed 
by fire, causing loss of about $15,000; fully covered 
by insurance. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A recent fire the 


cotton yarn mill of Thomas Henry at the corner 
of Emerald 


& Westmoreland Sts., damaged the 
plant to the extent of $3.000. This is the third fire 
which has occurred in this mill within the past 


year or two and the firm are under the impression 
that all of them have been of incendiary origin. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A fire which 
started in the drying room of the E. G. Chester 
Dyeing Co., Trenton and Susquehanna Avenues, 
recently damaged the plant to the extent of $300 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The Colonial Hosiery 
Company’s plant has been damaged by fire recent 
ly. The loss is estimated at $5,000. 


Pennsylvania, Schuylkill Haven. During a se 
vere storm on the night of Sept. 12, lightning 
struck and totally destroyed by fire the Eureka 
Knitting Mills, manufacturers of ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s underwear on 31 knitters and 20 sewing ma 
chines entailing a loss of $25,000. 


—____q 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 





*Alabama, Anniston. We have been advised 
that the Woodstock Cotton Mill will not rebuild 
the warehouse destroyed by fire, until next spring 


California, Los Angeles, Work is reported to 


start soon on erection of a new knitting mill for 
William Isenberg. 


Canada, Fort William. It is reported that the 
Coats Manufacturing Co., of Canada, Ltd., will 
locate their works and main offices at this place. 
The company will have a capital stock of $500,000 
and will carry on same busines in Canada, as in 
Great Britain. 


Canada, Montreal. The control of the Penman 
Manufacturing Co.’s planzs at Paris, Thorold, St 
Hyacinthe and Coaticook have been secured by 
Messrs. Yuile, Gordon & Black, of the Dominion 
Textile Company 


Canada, Nova Scotia, Eureka. The Nova Sco- 
tia Woolen Mills are being offered for sale. 


Connecticut, Central Viliage It is reported 
that a project is under way to organize a company 
with capital stock of $50,000 and erect a new mill 
It is proposed to purchase the 


Rollins property 
for the purpose About 30 looms will be put in 
at first. 
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Connecticut, Middletown. At recent meeting of 
the directors of the Merchants’ Silk Co., William 
E. Emig was elected assistant treasurer and Mr. 
Watson made general superintendent. 


Connecticut, Plainfield. The Central Worsted 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $50,000. Charles E. Barber and Edward H. Lil- 
libridge (Central Village) are mentioned an inter- 
ested. 


*Connecticut, Stafford Springs. The Central 
Mills have been sold to Cyril Johnson by the A. 
B. Paton Mfg. Co., which was organized recently 
to operate the above plant. 


Georgia, Augusta. The Chicago Bagging & Tie 
Company is reported purchasing machinery for a 
bagging plant to be established here. 


Georgia, Cedartown. John C. Hand is reported 
as interested in establishing a mill at this place for 
spinning yarns used in manufacturing duck. 


Georgia, Dalton. It is reported that Carl Biv- 
ings of this place, and John G. Donaldson of St. 
Louis, Mo., contemplate erecting a knitting plant 
at this place for manufacturing hosiery. 


Georgia, La Grange. The La Grange Mills are 
reported to build an additional opening room and 
install blowing equipment for cotton. 


Massachusetts, Blackinton. The Blackinton 
Manufacturing Company is operating the spinning, 
dressing and weaving departments nights. 


Massachusetts, Boston. The Boston Yarn Com- 
pany, which has been reported incorporated re- 
‘ently, will conduct a general yarn brokerage 
business and will also be selling agent for the new 
Le Roy Cotton Mills Co., of Le Roy, N. Y. Mr. 
Channing Robinson, for several years with the 
New England Cotton Yarn Co., will be manager 
of the Boston Yarn Company; P. T. Jackson, Jr., 
president, and Myron C. Taylor, treasurer. 


Massachusetts, Cherry Valley. The Pfaffman 
Woolen Mill has been reported closed for an in- 
definite time, owing to poor condition of the 
market. 


*Massachusetts, Concord. The Strathmore Wor- 
sted Mills have been incorporated with capital 
stock of $150,000, with A. Adie, president, and J. 
D. Coit, treasurer. This company will operate the 
plant formerly known as the Concord Mills. 


*Massachusetts, Easthampton. W. M. Lovering 
of Taunton, has purchased the controlling interest 
in the National Felting Company and will assume 
management of the plant. 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke. We have been ad- 
vised that the Bullard Thread Co. has purchased 
no land, as recently reported. The transaction was 
a personal one, the land having been purchased 
by W. H. Bullard, who controls the majority of 
stock in the Bullard Thread Co. It is possible 
that the land may be turned over to the Bullard 
Co. later, but at this time no definite steps have 
been taken for so doing. 


Massachusetts, Jefferson. The Jefferson Manu- 
facturing Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $100,000 to continue the plant being run 
by company of the same name. The directors of 


the new company are; Martin V. B. Jefferson, 
William H. Coe and Charles A. Merrill. 


Massachusetts, Medford. The explosion of a 
large dye vat in the Crowa Dye Works destroyed 
portion of rooi of building and injured two em- 
pluyees. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. It is reported 
that bids are to be received for a new mill to be 
erected on the property recently purchased by the 
Harding-Whitman interests. 


Massachusetts, North Adams. The final meet- 
ing of the creditors of the Winsor Print Works 
will be held in New York before Referee Town- 
end, Sept. 10. 


Massachusetts, Plymouth. The power house of 
the Plymouth Mills has been wrecked by bursting 
of one of the dams. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. Thomas Williams, 
operating a shoddy and woolen mill at this place 
is to retire from business and the plant is being 
offered for sale. A public auction will be held 
Oct. 5th. 


*Michigan, Lexington. It is stated that John L. 
Fead & Son will locat2 their entire plant at Port 
Huron, where they have been operating a branch 
mill. 


New Jersey, Burlington. The Burlington Silk 
Weaving Co., which has been running their mill 
short time for several months are about to start 
up all their looms within a few days. The plant 
contains 85 looms, run on broad silks. The pro- 
prietors of the plant are McDonnell, Stout & Co., 
1o1r Filbert St., and the superintendent is John 
Norris. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Eagle Silk Co., 93 
River Street, in the hands of receiver, Clifford L. 
Newman, has been sold to Leonard DeWitt. 


*New York, North Tonawanda. The Glovers- 
ville Textile Company will hereafter be known as 
the Niagara Silk Mills. The principal office will 
be at this place. 


New York, Rensselaer. Parties interested in es 
tablishing a glove factory at this place are con- 
ferring with the Chamber of Commerce in regard 
to site, etc. They ask for a site with water and 
rail shipping facilities and a large strip of land 
Action will be taken at the next meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Sept. 14. 


New York, Stittville. The Stittville Knitting 
Mill, formerly operated by Hackett & Atwood, but 
morerecentlybyMr. t mh m thes tem tcm tvbhthh 
more recently by Mr. Hackett, has been purchased 
by Geo. A. Frisbie and Chas. S. Symonds, of 
Utica. The plant will be continued in operation at 
this place and the output may be increased. 


North Carolina, Concord. It is reported that 
two large cotton mills are to be built at Kannapo- 
lis and that they will be organized as the Annap- 
olis Mills. About $2.000,000 will be expended for 
erecting weaving and spinning mills. James W 
Cannon is reported as interested. 


North Carolina, Louisburg. The Tar. River 
Mfg. Co., reported last July, is a new concern 
which is known as the Tar River Mattress Com- 











and proposes starting operations Oct. 15th, 
ng bed comforts. They are in the market 
materials, samples and prices. J. W. Hollings- 
th is manager of the company. 


Jorth Carolina, Nicajack. Mrs. J. Lindsay 
nson has purchased the Concord Woolen 
ls for $25,000. The mills will be continued in 
ration under management of John C. Prinup. 


Ontario, Galt. The Crown Hat Co. has been 
icorporated with capital stock of $50,000 for pur- 
se of manufacturing hats, caps, ete. C. C. 


er, R. Scott and F. S. Scott are among those 
terested. 


Oregon, Salem. The project of establishing a 
nen mill is being agitated. It is stated that a 
irge concern in Ghent, Belgium, proposes locat- 

ng a branch mill here and that Geo. Verbeke is 
re in the company’s interests. 


Oregon, Union. The Oregon Woolen Mills are 
to be closed or sold as the proprietor desires to 
retire. John P. Wilbur, H. J. Lucas and others 
have offered to take a large part of the stock but 
this would leave some $10,000 more necessary be- 
fore project would pay and if subscribers can be 


secured for that amount, the plant may be con- 
tinued. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. It is reported that par- 
ties are considering taking over the Trainer Mill 
and operating same as silk mills. 


Pennsylvania, Doylestown. C. Holmes & Sons, 
proprietors of the Clear Spring Worsted Mills. 
manufacturers of fine serges, cheviots, etc., on 26 
broad looms, state that business with them is be- 
ginning to pick up. The worsted yarn spinning 
department containing 2,600 spindles is being op- 
erated by Messrs. Wm. Lund & Son, of 2d and 
Erie Streets, Camden, N. J., spinners of worsted 
yarns and with 1,360 spindles. 


Pennsylvania, Erie. The Chamber of Commerce 
has been actively interested in securing the loca- 
tion of a silk throwing plant in this city. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Arkonia Fabric 
Mfg. Co., recently reported by us as going into 
bankruptcy, was sold out by the receiver, William 
Potter Davis, Jr., Esq., at public sale on Friday, 
Sept. 28. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Thomas Boggs has 
transferred to Thomas Boggs & Sons, Incorpo- 
rated, manufacturers of ingrain carpets, the three- 
story factory building at the northeast corner of 
2d Street and Allegheny Avenue, where they are 
now located, for a consideration of $100,000. The 
assessed valuation is $60,000. The lot measures 
109 by 250 feet. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A charter has been 
asked for the American Fabric & Rug Co., by 


Spencer P. Hazard, Samuel Hazard and Albert 
Glyndon Priestman. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Philip A. Green, 


formerly with Ellis Jackson & Co., 18 North Front 
St., has recently severed his connection with that 
firm and is now handling the production of the 
Crefeld Waste & Batting Co., of Saylesville, R. I., 
nd the South Atlantic Waste Co., of Charlotte, 
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N. C., as general sales agent for both companies. 
Mr. Green’s office is at 617 Mariner & Merchant 
Building, 3d and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The partnership 
existing between Arthur Rhodes and A. L. Dyson, 
operating a plant for the manufacture of art 
squares under the name of Rhodes & Dyson at 
Oxford & Josephine Sts., Frankford, has been dis- 
solved, the business in the future will be conducted 
by Mr. Arthur Rhodes under his own name. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Miller & Sons 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $75,000, with Joseph Miller, president; John G. 
Johnston, Jr., secretary and Charles R. Miller, 
treasurer and superintendent. 


Rhode Island, Alton. It is reported that the 
Alton Manufacturing Company, manufacturers of 
lace, has let contract for the erection of a new mill 
at this place. The new building will be 225 by 80 
feet, brick, one story, with an engine house, 71 by 
70 feet, one story, brick. 


*Rhode Island, Arcadia. Messrs. Gordon & Til- 
linghast, who have succeeded the Roger Williams 
Cotton Mills, will operate same on cotton yarns, 
I5s to 40s. Geo. C. Gordon is agent of the plant 
and F. H. Congdon, superintendent. Mill is 
equipped with 4,032 mule spindles and 4,000 ring 
spindles. Pro-luct is sold direct. 


Rhode Island, Ashaway. The Ashaway Woolen 
Company is reported to close the plant this week 
for one or two weeks. 


*Rhode Island, Central Falls. The Farwell 
Worsted Mills have been placed in hands of A. E. 
Conant, Lowell, mill auctioneer. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The exterior of the 
new building for the Providence Braid Company 
has been completed and it is expected the plant 
will be read for occupancy within a few weeks. 


*Rhode Island, Washington. The Elite Spin- 
ning Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $50,000 and will continue to operate plant of 
same name, making wool yarn and cotton, wool 
and worsted twisti:2 J. Howard Dews is presi- 
dent of the company; Joseph Dews, treasurer; and 
J. Fred Dews, superintendent. Plant is equipped 
with two sets cards and two new sets will he added 


South Carolina, Greenville. The executive 
offices of the Olympia, Richland, Capital City and 


Granby Mills have been removed from Columbia, 
to this place. 


South Carolina, McCormick. The McCormick 
Land & Lumber Company has been reported or- 
ganized for purpose of building a cotton mill and 
other industries. Real estate belonging to Cyrus 
H. McCormick, of Chicago, has been acquired. 


*South Carolina, Newberry. Improvements 
have beer about completed by the Ashley Manu- 
facturing Co., and operations will be resumed in 


the mill during September. Seamless half hose 
will be made. 


South Carclina, Pelham. The Pelham Mills 


which have discontinued their knitting department 
for some time have disposed of the machinery. 
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*Massachusetts, Franklin. Operations have be- 
gun by the J. W. Linnehan Worsted Co., making 
fine worsteds for men’s wear. The plant is 
equipped with 34 looms and operated by steam. 
William Sportman is superintendent of the plant 
and J. W. Linnehan (88 Broad St., Boston), buyer. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The Bel Air Mill has 


been closed owing to low water. The Davies & 
Mahoney Co. has starred removing their machin- 
ery to the newly acquired plant at Adams, Mass. 
Tennessee, Morristown The Morristown 
Woolen Mill has been closed. The plant is 
offered for sale. 
Tennessee, Shelbyville. J. B. Frierson has been 


recently elected president of the Sylvan Cotto 
Mills Company; T. M. Robinson, vice-president 
and W, J. McGill, secretary, treasurer and gener: 
manager. New machinery has recently been in 
stalled in the plant, greatly increasing capacity. 


Texas, Gonzales. The Gonzales County Farm 
ers’ Union Warehouse Company has applied for 
charter. They will erect an iron-clad cotton ware 
house. Geo. Minear is president of the company 
H. A. Porter, secretary; and E. A. Minear, treas 
urer. 


Virginia, Fredericksburg. The Melville Woole: 
Mills contemplate operating a pants factory ir 
connection with their mill. 


Personals. 


J. S. Thomas has resigned his position as super- 
intendent the Tyger Cotton Mills, Fairmount, 
- « iter two years of valuable service 

Jacob Ashler, who has been employed as over- 
seer | irding at the Hawthorne Mills, Glenville, 
Conn., has resigned. 


John J. Cantlin has accepted the position as 


overseer of carding for the Berkeley Woolen Com- 
pany, Wales, Mass. He was formerly employed by 
the Garland Mills of Stafford, Conn. 


S. M. Burgess, the newly appointed superintend- 
ent of the Onoko Woolen Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., has taken up his duties at the mill. He 
was formerly employed at the Globe Woolen Mills 
as designer. Everett S. Wells, formerly of the 
Saugus Mfg. Company, Saugus, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant designer at the 
Globe Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

John McCabe has accepted the position as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Saylesville Bleach- 
ery, Saylesville, R. I. He was formerly with the 
Mt. Hope Finishing Company, North Dighton, 
Mass. 

Wm. J. Rollison, overseer of finishing for the 
Mianus Mfg. Company, Coscob, Conn., has re- 
signed, and his place has been filled by Stanley 
Morrel, who has been employed by this company. 


Herbert Fitz Roy, who has been overseer of 
finishing for the Beoli Mills, West Fitchburg, 
Mass., has resigned to accept a position as over- 
seer of finishing for the French River Textile 
Company, Mechanicsville, Conn. 


John McCauley, overseer of the finishing for the 
French River Textile Company, Mechanicsville, 
Conn., has resigned. He was formerly employed 
for the Putnam Woolen Mills Company, Putnam, 
Conn. 


James H. Hendry, superintendent of the Brook- 
ville Woolen Mills, Brookville, Pa., has resigned. 
M. F. McNurney, overseer of dyeing for this com- 
pany, has also resigned 

Fred H. Richardson, who held the position as 
overseer of weaving for the Lonsdale Company for 


a number ears, has accepted a more respon- 
sible position with the Cocheco Mills, Dover, 
N. H 


Chas. Greenwood, for a number of years de 
signer for Fred L. Sayles & €o., Pascoag, R. I 
has resigned to accept a position at the Earns 
cliffe Mills, Olneyville, R. I. 


C. C. Miller has resigned his position as boss 
dyer for the Marlboro Cotton Mills, McCall, S. ( 


John F. Kirke, who has been superintendent oi 
the weaving at the mills of the Slater Cotton Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., since 1902, has been promoted t 
general superintendent of the entire concern. He 
was formerly with the Cocheco Mfg. Co., Dover 
N. H. 


W. D. George, formerly with the Watts Mill, at 
Laurens, S. C., has accepted the position as chief 
engineer and master mechanic at the Arkwright 
Mills, Spartansburg, S. C. 

W. D. Cowan, of Holyoke, has accepted the 
position with the Hadley Mills, South Hadley 
Falls, Mass., as overseer of the preparatory de 
partment. 

Richard O’Donnell, who had held the position 
as boss dyer for the Oakland Woolen Mills, Oak 
land, Me., has accepted the position as oversee: 
of dyeing for the Indian Spring Mills, Madison 
Me. 


T. A. Hightower, who has been second hand 
with the Hope Mills, N. C., Mfg. Co., will take 
charge of the weave room at Cherokee Falls, S. ( 


T. J. Thornton, of Reynoldsville, has been en 
gaged as overseer of finishing for the Indiana 
Woolen Mills, Indiana, Pa. Harry Kane, former): 
employed as carder and spinner for this company 
has again taken charge of carding and spinning. 


L. B. Foster, who has been for the past six 
years superintendent of Scottdale, Ga., cottor 
mills, has accepted the position of superintendent 
of the Kansas City, Mo., cotton mills, which will 
start up in the near future with 5,000 spindles 
which is soon to be increased. 


C. E. Wisner, for the past four years connecte 
with the mills in La Grange, Ga., succeeds Mr 
Foster as superintendent of the mill at Scottdale 

M. C. Johnson has resigned his position 
Egan, Ga., and has become overseer of spinning 
spooling, warping and twisting at the Monroe, Ga 
cotton mill. 
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quechee Woolen Company, No. Hartland, Vt., 
accepted a similar position with the 
Woolen Company, Newport, N. H. 


} 
nas 


Branton 


John F. Kirk has been appointed general super- 
intendent of the Slater Cotton Co., of Pawtucket, 
R. I. He was superintendent of the weaving de- 
partment and was a resident of New Bedford 
Mass. 

Charles E. Thomas of Woonsocket. R. I., who 
was agent for the Forestdale Mfg. Co., of Forest- 
dale, before the plant was sold, has accepted the 
position as manager of the B. B. & R. Knight 
coiton mill and bleachery at Pontiac, R. I. 





W. M. Stitt has taken a position with the Can- 
non Mfg. Co., of Concord, N. C., 


as cotton buyer 
and will locate at Charlotte, N. C. 


Walter L. Wilson, overseer of the cloth rooms 
at mills 1, 2, and 3, of the Pelzer Mfg. Co., of Pel- 
zer, S. C., has resigned to accept a simila 


lar posi- 
tion with the Olympia Mills, of Columbia, S. C 


A. F. Brannon, who formerly superinteiided 


both the Union and B uffalo } Mil ai Union, S. C 


now has charge of the Buffalo ni i only. He is 
succeeded at the Union mill by W. D. Cooksey, 
who was assistant superintendent of that plant. 

L. H. Cromer, formerly with the Bellerne Mill, 
t Rockhill, S. C., has succeeded G. A. Gong, as 


superintendent of the Aetna Cotton Mills, Union, 
c 


~» 


O82 


William Lister, for the past four vears 1 
n 


keeper with the Bell Vue Mills Co., Cl 
Mass.. has severed his connection with that firm. 
T. M. Crowell, formerly with the Oxford C: 
Mills, Oxford, N. C., has accepted the 
manager and superintendent of the 


Mills, oPrer ean ee 


1 
\OOK- 


inton, 


itton 
position as 


Spray Cotton 





Henry Barker, for a number of years oversee! 
cf weaving at the Parkhill Mfg. Co.’s mill C has 
accepted a similar position with the Corr Mfg. Co. 
of East Taunton, Mass. 

J. V. McCombs, formerly with the Highland 
Park Mills, of Charlotte, N. C., now s the 
position as overseer of spinning, spoo nd 
warping at the Carolina Cotton Mill, at Graham 
Pe. Mee 

W. M. Sherard uperintendent of the Norris 
Cotton Mills, at Cateechee, S. C., has resigned to 


accept a similar position with the Jackson Mills, 
of Iva, S. C 


J. M. O’Brien has been 


appointed manager of 
the Riverdale Mills, Great Barrington, Mass 


Thomas E. Ainley, formerly overseer of carding 
for the American Woolen Comy *s Mill U 


nv’s 
bridge, has accept 








pted a position a verseer of 

carding at the Kennebec Mills, Fairfield, Me 

A. L. Bassett, su dent of the J svill 
Mfg. Co., at Jone C.,. a 1 and 
will move to Goldsboro, N. C 

S. F. Brown has resigned as overseer spin- 
ring at the Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., and 
now assistant superintendent ‘of the Woodstoc! 
Mills, at Anniston, Ala. 

G. W. Etheredge, formerly of Wo« = 4 
row holds the position as superint r the 


Lockhart Cotton Mills, Lockhart, S. Cc 
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J. R. Lodge, overseer of spinning for the Poca- 
hontas Cotton Mill Co., of Ettrick, Va., has 
severed his connection with that firm, he is suc- 
ceeded by David Gates, formerly with the Man- 
chester Cotton Mills, of Rock Hill, S. C. 


Henry K. Drew, formerly superintendent of the 
Clinton Mills, of Woonsocket, R. I., but more re- 
cently with the Fulron Bag & Cotton Co., of At- 
lanta, Ga., has accepted a position as superintend- 
ent of the B. B. & R. Knight Mills at Riverpoint, 
R. I. He will assume his new duties Sept. 10, and 
will have charge of the Royal Valley, Queen, and 
Arctic Mills. 

C. A. Davis, formerly of Penacook, N. H., has 
succeeded William Lindsay as superintendent of 
the woolen mill of the J. C. Parker Co., of Quee- 
chee, Vt. 

Edward F. Dempsey has been engaged as over- 


seer of weaving for the Mann & Stevens Woolen 
Mills, at East Brookfield, Mass. 


J. A. Knight, formerly superintendent of the 
Bristol Mill, New Bedford, Mass., now holds a 
similar position with the Argo Mills Co., of Glou- 
cester City, N. J. 

Walter Miller, formerly overseer of weaving for 
the Corr Mfg. Co., of Taunton, Mass., is now with 
the Hathaway Mill, at New Bedford, Mass. 


James Morton, of Oakland, Me., has accepted 
the position as general manager of the Western 
Woolen Mills Co., of Topeka, Kans. 


Fred H. Richardson, overseer of weaving at the 
Lonsdale Company, of Lonsdale, R. I., has severed 
his connection with that firm. 


John Thompson, for the past 12 years an over- 
seer in mills 5, 6 and 7 of the Dwight Mfg. Co., 
of Chicopee, Mass., has resigned. 


Arthur Dubuque has taken the position as over- 
seer of ring spinning, spooling and warping at the 
Lawton Mills, of Plainfield, Conn. 


Howard E. Troutman, for over ten years con- 
nected with the Buckeye Engine Company, and 
for several years manager of its Chicago office, 
has resigned to accept the sales management, Cor- 
liss and High Speed Engine Department of the 
Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis. Mr. Trout- 
man’s headquarters will be at the home office. 


J. V. Jones, formerly of Greenville, S. C., who 
has been for some time in the Liberty Cotton Mill, 
has just taken charge of the spinning room :t 
Central, S. C. 

H. A. Neil, the famous cotton expert and statis- 
tician, and partner in the firm of Neil & Co., 
cotton merchants of New Orleans and London, is 
dead. Mr. Neil’s estimates and reports have been 
recognized for many years as carrying great 
weight in the trade. 

John Hinchcliffe, overseer of weaving at the 
Wakefield Mfg. Co., at Wakefield, Mass., has re- 
signed and is succeeded by R. Sherman. 

Joseph Scott is now overseer of Spinning at the 
Cheshire Mills, succeeding Sidney G. Brown, who 
has resigned. 

John Brown, an overseer with the American 
Thread Co., for 41 years, has resigned his posi- 
tion at the Kerr Thread Mills, at Fall River, Mass. 
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S. N. Burgess, formerly designer at the Globe 
Woolen Co., at Utica, N. Y., has been appointed 
superintendent ot the Oneko Woolen Mills, of 
New Bedford Mass. 


William S. Taylor overseer of finishing for the 
Brookville Woolen Mills, at Brookfield, Pa., has 
resigned. 


C. D. Risley, for the past two years overseer of 
finishing for the W. E. Tillotson Mfg. Co., of 
Pittsfield, Mass., has resigned. 


Eugene D. Talford, formerly with the Boott Cot 
ton Mills and the Merrimack Mfg. Co., has taken 
the position as overseer of weaving for the Lowell 
Weaving Co., at Lowell, Mass. 


A. F. Hormann, overseer of carding for the 
French & Ward Co., has resigned and is succeeded 
by John Rosc. of Hope Valley, R. I. 


Robert Driver, for many years an overseer in 
the Arlington Mills, at Lawrence, Mass., has re- 
signed to accept a position in the Wood Worsted 
Mills, at Lawrence. 


Chas. Hanover has accepted the position as 
overseer of mule spinning at the Parker Mills, at 
Warren, R. I., to succeed James Andrews, re- 
signed. 

P. L. Sullivan, of Holyoke, Mass., has taken the 
position as overseer of dyeing at the Boston Duck 
Co., at Bondsville, Mass., succeeding Mathew Mc- 
Kenzie. 


James F. Dewey has been promoted to the su- 
perintendency of the A. G. Dewey mills of Que- 
chee, Vt., succeeding V. J. Bretinan, who resigned 


John Sullivan, for a number of years overseer of 
spinning at the Social Mill at Woonsocket, R. L., 
has resigned and is succeeded by Albert Bentley, 
formerly at the Manchaug Mills, at Manchaug, 
Mass. 


J. F. Kerrigan has succeeded James J. Grady as 
overseer of carding at the Brigham Woolen Co., at 
Danielson, Conn. 


J. M. Broucher, of the Brownell Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, has resigned his connection with that 
company to accept the position of Assistant Gen- 
eral Managership of Sales for the Atlas Engine 
Works, of Indianapolis. 


John Fagan, formerly designer and assistant su 
perintendent of the Hinsdale Woolen Mills, at 
Hinsdale, Mass., is now designer and superintend 
ent of the Cromwell Woolen Mills, at Newcastle 
Del., succeeding J. H. Lord. 


J. Paquette, overseer of finishing at the Millbury 
Worsted Mills, West Millbury, Mass., has severed 
his connection with that mill. 

S. Widdows has succeeded J. E. White as over 
seer of spiuaing at the Pondicherry Mill, a 
Bridgton, Me. 

Henry D. Martin, superintendent of the Parke: 
Mills, at Warren, R. I., has tendered his resigna 
tion to take effect in the near future. 

C. D. Maigitter, formerly of Gastonia, N. C., ha 
taken the position as overseer of weaving at th 
Chadwick Mill, of Charlotte, N. C. 


William Hill, formerly overseer of dressing 















e Pemberton Mills, of Lawrence, Mass., has re- 


ened to take a similar position at the Nashua 
g. Co., of Nashua, N. H. 


Henry J. Parker, overseer-of ring spinning for 
forris & Company, at Groveville, N. J., has re- 
gned. 


Thomas Hudson, overseer of weaving for Adam 
mas & Son, Sherbrooke, Que., has resigned to 


ke a position with the Oxford Mfg. Co., of Nova 
Scotia. 


]. W. Saunders has resigned his position as su- 
perintendent of the Tuscaloosa Mills, of Tusca- 
osa, Ala. 


Wilired Mornington, overseer of spinning at the 
Abbott Worsted Co., of Forge Village, Mass., has 
resigned to take a position with M. J. Whittall, in 
Worcester, Mass 


James J. Giles, overseer of weaving at the Ath- 
ens Woolen Mills, at Athens, Tenn. has resigned 
and gone to Louisville, Ky. 


T 


L. D. Pitts, formerly connected with the Lau- 
rens Cotton Mills, Laurens, S. C., has accepted 


the position as secretary of the Aragon Cotton 
Mills, at Rock Hill, S. C. 


J. W. White, formerly overseer of carding at the 
Cedartown Cotton Export Company, has accepted 
a position with the Atlantic and Fulf Mill, Quit- 
man, Ga. 


J. A. Walker has resigned the position as spinner 
at White Oak Mills, position of carder at Bessemer 
City Cotton Mill, Bessemer City, N. C. 


W. H. Sanders, formerly overseer of spinning at 
the Dixon Mill, Laurinburg, N. C., is now in 


charge of the spinning room of the Golden Belt 
Mill at Durham, N. C. 


J. A. Jenkins has resigned his position at War- 
renville to become overseer of carding in the mills 
at Lockhart, S. C. 


A. H. Bradley, from the Pepperton Mill at Jack- 
son, Ga., has returned to his old position as over- 
seer of spinning at Abbeville, S. C., which he had 
formerly held for five years. 


J. R. Donaldson has resigned the position «as 
overseer in the weave room of the Gluck Mills, at 
Anderson, S. C., and will be with one of the mills 
at Lafayette, Ga. 


H. J. Sleigh, who had been for some time over- 
seer of the cloth room of the Walhalla Cotton 
Mills, has accepted a position as manager of th 
Farmers’ Warehouse at Spartansburg, S. C. He 
is succeeded at Walhalla by Thos. B. Rector from 
Duke, N. C. 


C. W. Rice, who has been for several years con- 
nected with the operation of mills at Anderson, S. 
C., is the new superintendent of the Norris Mill, 
at Cateechee, S. C. 


J. J. Gunn, formerly engineer and master me- 
chanic at Raccoon, Ga., has accepted the position 
of card room overseer for the Alabama Cotton 
Mill at Speignors, Ala. 


Wm. Barrett, who has held a position as second 
hand in the dressing room of the Appelton Mills, 
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Lowell, Mass., has accepted a position as overseer 


of cone winding for Frank, Pels & Company, New 
Durham, N. J. 


E, E. Bartlet, superintendent for the Hargraves 
Mills of Fall River, Mass., has been appointed 
superintendent for the Parker Mills, Warren, R. 
I. Mr. Bartlet has had a wide experience in large 
mills in New England and also in the south. 


Frank W. Besser, who has held the position as 
overseer of weaving for a number of years in large 
mills in Rhode Island, has accepted the position as 
overseer Of weaving for George H. Gilbert Mfg. 
Company, Gilbertville, Mass. 


James W. Williams, formerly of Newburgh, N. 
Y., has accepted a position as overseer of carding 
for the Madison Woolen Company, Madison, Me. 


James J. Grady, formerly overseer of carding at 
the Brigham Woolen Company, Dayville, Conn., 
has accepted a position as overseer of carding for 
the Norfolk & New Brunswick Hosiery Company, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Henry J. Parker, who resigned the position as 
Overseer Of spinning at Groveville, N. J., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of spinning, spooling 
and warping at the Williamsville Mfg. Co., Kiil- 
ingly, Conn. 


Chas. W. Hanchox, formerly of Columbus, Ga., 
has accepted the position as superintendent for the 
Altamahaw Cotton Mills, Eaton College, N. C. 


Clifton Thornton has resigned his position as 


a second hand in the Ann & Hope Mills, Lonsdale, 
RK. €. 


George Crane, formerly superintendent for the 
Mt. Battie Mills, at Camden, Me., has accepted 
the position as superintendent for the Riverside 
Mills, at Stafford, Conn. 


H. D. Martin, who has held the position as 
superintendent for the Parker Mills, Warren, R. I.. 
for the past 10 months, has resigned. He is to 


accept a position at the Lancaster Mills at Clinton 
Mass. 


George W. Dunn, formerly pay master at th- 
Parkhill Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass., has been 
appointed purchasing agent of the Lancaster Mills 
at Clinton, Mass., by Arthur H. Lowe, general 
manager of this mill. William M. Forbes will suc 
ceed Mr. Dunn as pay master. 


Fred M. Richardson of Cherry Valley, Mass., 
has taken a position in the office of the Whita! 
Mills, Worcester, Mass. 


Louis Corey, second hand in the spinning depart 
ment of the Jefferson Mfg. Company, Jefferson, 
Mass., has been promoted to overseer of spinning 

W. C. Hitchcock has been appointed overseer o! 
weaving at Holden Leonard Company’s Mill at 
New Bedford, Mass. 


James T. Prosser of Suncook, N. H., has been 


engaged as overseer of the weaving department at 
No. 4 Mill of the Lonsdale Company. Mr. Prosser 
will fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 03 
Fred H. Richardson, the present foreman, and wiil 
enter upon his duties September 24. 
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Fred Frary, overseer of spinning at the Berkshire 
Cotton Mfg. Company, No. 4 Mill, Adams, Mass., 
has resigned his position to accept a similar one 
with the Manchaug Company, Manchaug, Mass. 


A. H. Lowe, the new president of the Lancaster 

Mills, Clinton, Mass., has appointed Dexter 

superintendent of carding, spinning and 

irping. Mr. Stevens was formerly with the Park- 
M Ce Fitchburg, Mass. 


Stevens 





g. Company, 


Edward H. Pero. who has held the position as 
overseer of finishing at Bonaparte, Ia., has resigne.l 
and is now located at Apalachin, N, Y. Mr. Pero 


first-class finisher and has had a wide experi- 
ence in large mills on the Pacific coast. 
R. C. Bailey, formerly overseer of finishing for 


Hudson Blanket Mills, Hudson, Mass., has 
iccepted a position as overseer of finishing for the 
Camden W n Mills, Camden, N. Y. 
Jos. Nuttall, formerly of 
pted a position in the c: 
Otis Company, Ware, Mass. 
W. H. Rivers has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning for the Fletcher Mfg. Company, 


the 





has 
the 


Shelton, Conn., 
room with 


irding 


Providence, R. I, 

W. A. Booth, overseer of weaving for the Geo. 
H. Gilbert Mfg. Company, Gilbertville, Mass., has 
gned, after five years of service at this mill 
Geo. W. Taylor, general manager of the Oakland 
W en Company, Oakland, Me., has resigned 


supervised the building of this miil 
ground to its completion. This mill for 
been very successful. 
Stanley Woolea 
signed his posi 
faunton, Mass. 





Manuel Gray, engineer for the 
oe Af 1 . 
ridge, Mass., has re 


as formerly at 


H. Donlevy, superintendent for the Brigham 
Woo Company, Dayville, Conn., has resigned. 


Mr. Thos. Maxwell, formerly of the Assawauga 

Company, Dayville, Conn., succeeds Mr. Donlevy 

at the Brigham Woolen Company. 

Haigh has accepted a position as overseer 
for the Hugh Wallace Co., Detroit, 

h was formerly employed at the 

, Old Town, Me. 

John Balloch, formerly of the Merrimack Print 

‘orl cepted a position as 

the Southbridge Prini 


- 
— 
_— 
— 
IS 


mas at 











P. Alewine, for some time bookkeeper in the 

room of Brogan Mills, at Anderson, S. 

( ed at | home in Anderson, Aug. 23rd. He 
ed by his wife and several children. 


retired knit 


1 1 


goods manufacturer, died at Sharon Springs, N. 
Y., of heart disease at the age of 77 years. He in- 
vented ( processes in the manufacture 











Theodore Hooper, of Baltimore, Md., died last 
é Clifton Springs, N. ¥ He was the senior 
ber the firm of William E. Hooper & Son 
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cotton duck manufacturers, and was 69 years old. 
Mr. Hooper was born in Baltimore, and had lived 


there all his life. He was a member of the Mary- 
land University and Baltimore Country Clubs. Mr. 
Hooper leaves a wife and two daughters. 


John Frederick Mason, for many years a resident 
of Worcester and president of the Mason Brush 
Works, died at the Massachusetts Hospital, Bos- 
ton, Mass., of pneumonia. Mr. Mason had been in 
failing health for some time and had taken a trip 
abroad recently in company with his sister to try 
to regain his health. He was born in Worcester, 
63 years ago. He is survived by a wife and four 
sons. 

Henry M. Niell one of the best known cotton 
Statisticians both in this country and in England, 
was struck by a trolley car at New Orleans, Ala., 
ind instantly killed. Mr. Niell, while waiting for a 
car, stood too close to the track and in way 
met his death. He was for many years in the cot- 
ton business in New Orleans, being a brother and 
local representative of the firm of Niell Brothers 
& Company, of London, England. He was at one 
time considered by English spinners one of the 
greatest crop authorities in America. He was born 
in England, 78 years ago. 


this 


Richard Thackeray, one of the best known cotton 
manufacturers of Fall River, Mass., died today 
after an illness of five weeks, from stomach trouble. 
When the Weetamoe Mills were built in 1871 
Thackeray was overseer of the weaving department, 
and since 1882 he had been superintendent of these 
mills. He was born in England 71 years ago, but 
most of his life has been passed in Fall River. 

A cablegram from Paris announces the death on 
September 12th of Joseph M. Bassett of the John- 
son & Bassett Company of Worcester, builders 
of woolen machinery. Mr. Bassett had recently 
been married and was on his wedding trip. His 
sudden death comes as a great shock to his family 
and friends and wide circle of business acquaint- 
ances. : 

George P. Gray, general manager of the Victor 
Knitting Mills, of Cohoes, N. Y., died suddenly 
at his home in Albany of apoplexy. Mr. Gray was 
born in Dorset, Vt., about 57 years ago and went 
to Cohoes when quite young. Later he went t 
Brooklyn to live and returned to Cohoes about 
15 wears He became a stockholder in th 
Victor Knitting Mills and was subsequently mad: 
its secretary and 1 manager. He is sur 


general 
vived by his widow and two children 





ago 






M. W. Quinn, for the past 19 years agent for the 
Hamilton Woolen Company’s mills at Amesbury, 


Mass., cied in London, Eng., last week, at the 
age of 62 years. Mr. Quinn had been in failing 


health for the past vear, and in company with a 


th 
laughter was making a tour of Europe. He was 


( 

born in the north of Ireland, in 1844, and came to 
this country at an early age. his parents locating 
survived by 
il mills 
agent of the mills at 


at Victoria Mills, 


sons, James, 
Quinn, who is 


and Fred A. 
Fiskdale, and two daughters 


Mark D. F. Speere. for many years agent of 


t - 2 


Salisbury mill lied it 


12th, at the age of 8&4. 


B. Y... 268 


who is acting agent of the loc: 


two 





the old Amesbury and 


Amesbury, Sept. 
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Boston, Mass.; 
In thts pamphlet the 


he unity oj 


author calls attention to 
between all parts of the 
States and the folly of the demand by one 
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Principles of Worsted Spinning; by Howard Priest- 
man; 302 pages, 5 1/2 by 8 1/2; Longmans, 
Green Co., New York. Price, $2.50. 

This book begins with a very well-written his- 
torical sketch, which, nevertheless, might have 
been omitted with advantage. The primitive meth- 
ids of spinning by the ancients are always of in- 
terest, but have been well described an innumera- 
ble number of times and need not burden a tech- 
nical handbook intended for the practical worsted 
worker. Under the head “Material and Quali- 
ties’”” the author has succeeded in shedding consid- 
erable light on subjects that can be. understood 
only by practical experience and daily contact with 
the material in process of manufacture. Under the 
“Spindle Theories” and “Drafting and 
Ratch” the author gives much useful information 
ind shows plainly that he has studied his subject 
carefully. The most serious defect in the book is 
developed in the fifth chapter, where the author 
appears as a staunch advocate of the metric sys- 
tem He begins his pro-metric argument with a 
general denunciation of English weights and meas- 
ures. The use of ounces and yards for top, drams 
and 40-yard lengths for sliver and roving, 560-yard 
lengths and pounds for spun yarn, and the mixture 
f fixed weight and fixed length systems are vigor- 
ously denounced. The author proposes and imme- 
diately discards as impractical two modifications 
of the English system, and then announces his 
solution to be “the adoption of the standard met- 
ric system,” by which “all such difficulties -will be 
done away with.” Mr. Priestman thinks “no apol- 
ogy is needed for its adoption” in the textile in- 
dustry, because, forsooth, “it is now so universally 
used by scientists and chemists all over the world.” 
He tells how easy the change will be: “All such 
difficulties will be done away with. The weights 
can easily be bought without trouble (sic), and the 
simplest of all methods could be adopted, if the 
trade would consent to have the standard of count 
altered by about 12 per cent.; that is to say, a 
geram (of 15 1/2 gers.) would replace our 12 1/2 
gers. weight, and yarn which we call 60s, with 33,- 
to the pound, would have in future to be 
67.7s because it would contain 67.7 meters 


fod 


heads 


600 yards 


per gram. Roving from which to spin 
draft of 6, would be called 11.3, which 
divided by 6, and tops which are now measut 
4 Ozs. in 10 yds. would be known as 8os, that 
say there would be 80 meters in a kilogram.” 
This apparently seems simpler to Mr. Priestman 
than it does to us. The author touches light]; 
the chaos of the transition period, and asserts t 
“if any master will work out a set of drafts as 
doublings by the old and new methods, there 
small doubt that he would very soon turn r: 
former,’ like the author himself. He then adds 
“The cumbersome calculations for draft from ri 
ing to yarn (just described) are so typical of a 
F leul that there is n 


other calculations in a drawing 
describing a method so 


use in wasting time 
v'tved. All that has to be said on this compli- 
cated subject will, therefore, be stated in meters 
and grams.” He adopts a fixed weight system for 
indicating the sizes of worsted in process, appar 
ently oblivious of the fact that such a method is 
impractical because frequent tests must be made by 
a fixed length system at every stage of the worsted 
process. 

Accordingly a very large part of the calculations 
and formulas in this book are stated in metric 
weights and measures, incomprehensible to Eng 
lish and American worsted manufacturers and 
overseers, for whom the work has been written. 
The resulting mixture of English and metric stand 
ards causes a confusion approaching that found i 
Continental works on textile manufacturing. The 
Continental writers, however, are justified by the 
fact tnat Continental standards are in a state of 
chaos, but there is no justification whatever for an 
English writer to introduce that confusion in a 
book intended for the Anglo-Saxon textile indus 
try, which is highly favored with a simple and uni 
form system of textile standards. The only effect 
of such introduction will be to impair the valu 
of the book. 

In his English calculations Mr. Priestman has 
put the worst foot forward, ignoring simple and 
direct methods, and failing completely to give 
worsted overseers what they need so much, ex 
planations of the “reason why” for textile calcula 
tions. 

The book contains chapters on cone drawing 
spinning, dry spun yarns, twisting, winding, reel 
ing and warping, concluding with one on defects 
and remedies. There is much to be found in it of 
value, both theoretical and practical, although the 
spirit of the reformer is carried rather too far in 
dealing with the processes of worsted manufac 
ture. A large part of the contents of this book 
has already been published in the Textile Manu 
facturer, of Manchester, Eng., a fact that is not 
mentioned in the bound volume. 


Handbook on Lace Making (Handbuch der Spit 
enkunde); by Tina Frauberger, director of the 
Lace School at Dusseldorf: 263 pages, 5 
by 8; Seeman & Co., Leipzig, Germany 
$1.75. 

This is a technical and historical sketch of 
making, illustrated with numerous designs of ty 
cal samples of lace of the different periods 
text is in German 





Business Literature. 


The Leighton; Leighton Machine Co., Manches- 
ter, N. H. 

A catalogue calling attention to the various 

styles of automatic knitting machines built by the 

Leighton Machine Co. It contains many illustra- 


tions of machines, their parts and the goods pro- 

duced on them. 

Turbine Water Wheels; Risdon-Alcott Turbine 
Co., Mount Holly, N. J. 


This is a new edition of the Risdon-Alcott wheel 
book, describing the Risdon and Alcott turbines. 
It acquires additional interest by reason of its 
being the first edition issued since the merging of 
the business of T. H. Risdon & Co., and T. C. 
Alcott & Son, under one management. In addi- 
tion to the illustrations and descriptive matter the 
catalogue contains many tables of value to 
users of water power. Fifteen of the 120 pages 
are occupied with a list of the users of the Risdon- 
Alcott turbines and to whom those desiring infor- 
mation are referred. 


Knitting Machinery; Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, 
N. Y. 

A catalogue in which the various styles of knit- 
ting machinery built by this firm are illustrated 
and described. They include border machines, 
plain, Swiss rib, sleevers, design knitting ma- 
chines, glove finger, facing machines, power paral- 
lel bed knitters and nappers. 





Goulds Efficient Power Pumps; The Goulds Mfg. 
Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

This booklet has been issued as an advance 
catalogue and covers only a small part of the 
Goulds line of power pumps. On page 32 is an 
illustration of the complete catalogue, a copy of 
which will be mailed upon application. 





Bulletin No. 134, engineering series; B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 

This bulletin is entitled “Steel Pressure Blow- 
ers,” and relates to high pressure types of fan 
blowers for foundry and similar uses. It contains 
a valuable table of fan capacities for various size 
foundry cupolas. 





Steel Split Pulley; Latshaw Pressed Steel & Pulley 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
An illustrated booklet calling attention to the 
Latshaw steel split pulleys, which were described 
in a recent issue of this journal. 


“Applications of Electricity.” 

We have received from the Co-Operative Elec- 
trical Development Association, of Cleveland, O., 
an attractive booklet called “Applications of Elec- 
tricity,” showing its uses for light, heat and power 
in different lines of business. This is the first time 
in the electrical trades that a comprehensive table 
of applications of electricity has ever been pre- 
pared. Over 500 distinct applications of current 
ire tabulated. 
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The Conditions of Fan Blower Design. 





The velocity with which air escapes into the at- 
mosphere from a reservoir is dependent upon the 
pressure maintained therein and upon the density 
of the air. The presure per unit of area divided 
by the density per unit of volume gives the head, 
usually designated as the “head due to the veloc- 
ity.” The velocity produced is that which would 
result if a body should fall freely through a dis- 
tance equal to this head. In the case of the flow 
of water such a head always exists; as, for instance, 
when a standpipe is employed to produce the re- 
quisite pressure. Suppose the head of water to be 
50 feet and its weight per cubic foot to be 62.5 
pounds, then the pressure per square foot will be 
50 by 62.5 = 3,125, and that per square inch 3,125 
+ 144 = 21.7 pounds. Its theoretical velocity of 
flow from an orifice at the bottom of the stand- 
pipe would be 56.7 feet per second, as determined 
by the formula for falling bodies, which is v = 
V2gh in which 

v = velocity in feet per second. 

g = acceleration due to gravity. 

h = head in feet, here 50 feet. 

In the case of air, however, an actual homogence- 
ous head never exists, but in its stead we have to 
deal with an ideal head which can only be deter- 
mined by dividing the pressure by the density. As 
the density of air is so much less than that of 
water it is evident that for a given pressure the 
head will be far greater in the case of air. But 
the velocity of discharge is dependent only on the 
distance fallen which is represented by the head, 
whether real or ideal. As a consequence, air 
under a stated pressure escapes at vastly higher 
velocity than water under the same conditions. 
Calculated in the same manner the velocity of es 
caping air under a pressure of 21.7 pounds per 
square inch is 1,626 feet per second. By the eim- 
ployment of formulae based upon this theory the 
elaborate basis tables published by the B. F. Stur- 
tevant Co. have been calculated. 

From the preceding discussion, it is evident that 
the pressure created by a given fan varies as the 
square of its speed. That is, doubling the speed 
increases the pressure fourfold. The volume of air 
delivered is, however, practically constant per rev- 
olution, and therefore is directly proportional to 
the speed. 

The work done by a fan in moving air is rep- 
resented by the distance through which the total 
pressure is exerted in a given time. As ordinarily ’ 
expressed in foot pounds, the work per second 
would, therefore, be the product of the velocity of 
the air in feet per second, the pressure in pounds 
per square foot, and the effective area in square 
feet over which the pressure is exerted. 

From this it is evident that the work done varies 
as the cube of the velocity, or as the cube of the 
revolutions of the fan. That is, eight times the 
power is required at twice the speed. ‘The reason 
is evident in the fact that the pressure increases as 
the square of the velocity, while the velocity itself 
coincidently increases; hence, the product of these 
two factors of the power required is indicated by 
the cube of the velocity. 

The actual work which a fan may accomplish 
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t depend not only on its proportions, but upon 
conditions of its operation and the resistances 
h are to be overcome. Evidently, it is im- 
er to compare fans when operating under such 
litions that these resistances cannot be defi- 
y determined. The simplest and most natural 
lition of operation is that in which the fan is 
rated without other resistance than that of the 
that is, with open inlet and outlet. For 
per comparison of different fans, the areas 
rough which the air is charged should bear some 
nstant relation to the dimensions of the wheels 
iemselves. 
It has been determined experimentally that a 
ripheral discharge fan, if enclosed in a case, has 
ability, if driven at a certain speed, to main- 
tain the pressure corresponding to its tip velocity 
er an effective area which is usually denomi- 
nated the “square inches of blast.” This area is 
the limit of its capacity to maintain the given pres- 
sure. If it be increased the pressure will be re- 
duced, but if decreased the pressure will remain the 
same. As fan housings are usually constructed, 
this area is considerably less than that of either 
the regular inlet or outlet. It, therefore, becomes 
necessary, in comparing fans upon this basis, to 
provide either the inlet or the outlet with a special 
temporary orifice of the requisite area and the 
proper shape, and make proper correction for the 
contracted vein. The fan is thus, in a sense, placed 
in a condition of striction of discharge, which it 
approaches in practice only in so far as the resist- 
ances Of pipes, passages and material through 
which the air must pass have the effect of reducing 
the free inlet or outlet of the fan. 

The square inches of blast, or, as it may be 
termed, the capacity area of a cased fan, may be 
approximately expressed by the empirical formula: 

Capacity area = D W + x. 

In which D = diameter of fan wheel in inches. 

W =} width of fan wheel at circumference, in 
inches. 

x =a constant, dependent upon the type of fan 
and casing. 

The value of x has been very carefully deter- 
mined by the B. F. Sturtevant Company for differ- 
ent types of fans; but these values must be applied 
with great discretion, acquired through experience 
and a thorough knowledge of all the conditions 
liable to affect the fan in operation. 

Oo 


Would Not Use Any But Albany Grease. 


“There is nothing like a trial of ‘Albany’ grease 
to make one satisfied that it is an ideal lubricant,” 
said a representative of Adam Cook’s Sons. 
‘When it has been used for a number of years one 
is convinced that this is so.” 

James P. Hannigan, chief engineer with the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Company at their 
Burnham, Col., shops, in writing to Adam Cook’s 
Sons, 313 West Street, New York City, the sole 

anufacturers of “Albany” grease says: 

“I am a great advocate of ‘Albany’ grease. I 
have used it for a number of years and I would 
1ot use any other kind of grease. I find it elim- 
nates the danger of hot bearings and as long as 
there is any ‘Albany’ grease in the cup, it will feed 
lown through and it will also feed through any old 
up. We use nothing but ‘Albany’ grease in our 

ant.” 


Warp Sizing. 


_ Sizing warps by the chain system is very expen- 
sive if the right kind of size is not used. Mills for 
colored goods have had good success by using the 
Sizeoleum and the Soluble Softener, manufactured 
by the Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William St.. New 
York. These materials are used with either corn 
or potato starch. The Sizeoleum is also recom- 
mended as a reliable and superior compound on 
print cloth, warps, sheetings and domestics. No 
tallow must be used with it. 


a 


New Offices. 


The Atlas Engine Works of Indianapolis whose 
Chicago sales offices have for several years been 
in suites 900-902 Fisher Building, will, upon com- 
pletion of the new Fisher Building in November, 
increase their present rather cramped quarters by 
the addition of several larger offices. Mr. Frank 
H. Baker, connected with the Atlas for over twen- 
ty years, will continue at the head of its Chicago 


organization. 
oo 


The Cultivation of Ramie. 


In 1900 a syndicate in Bengal made contracts 
with local planters controlling an area of 3,700 
acres. 

At first it was difficult to obtain the requisite 
plants for making plantations; indeed it became 
necessary to make a nursery on each farm to mul- 
tiply the rhizomes. The plantations suffered much 
from termites, which rapidly destroy the young 
roots, especially the cuttings. Planting the latter 
during the rainy season is, however, a partial rem- 
edy, but the best method of multiplication is by 
division of the stalks. Portions of rhizomes can 
be taken from the plants one or two years old 
without detriment to the plantations. Only light 
permeable soils give goods results, neither nitrous 
soil nor alkaline land being suitable for the 
growing of ramie. In well-cultivated places, where 
weeds were carefully removed, each plant annually 
produced from 15 to 30 stalks; whereas in a field 
where, by way of experiment, the weeds were 
allowed to grow, there were only three to five 
stalks per plant; a weeded part of the same field 
gave 10 to I5 stalks. It is absolutely necessary to 
keep ramie fields free from weeds. 

Ramie being a very exhausting crop, the ques- 
tion of fertilizers deserves very careful study, for 
without them crops are poor. Ramie requires 
plenty of water to develop it properly, but the 
water must not remain too long in the soil, other- 
wise decay of the roots would be the result. Its 
cultivation had to be abandoned in two places, 
where the rainfall did not exceed 35 inches an- 
nually. Several samples of ramie fibre were sent 
by the syndicate to various spinning mills in Eu- 
rope, where they were regarded as being equal in 
quality to China grass. It is the intention of the 
syndicate to degum their fibre themselves, to 
avoid the cost of transport of the 3 per cent. of 
gummy substances in it.—French Journal of Trop- 
ical Agriculture. 
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Removal Notice. 





The J. L. N. Smythe Co. have been forced by 
their increasing business to purchase the five-story 
building at 507 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, where the 
ved facilities for handling their business en- 
them to serve their customers even more 








nptly than heretofore 
sc leaaiadicilan lant 


Germany’s Lead in Chemicals. 


The remarkable development of the chemical in 
lustry in Germany is attested by the fact that that 

untry produces annually a million tons of sul- 
phuric d and half a million tons of soda 

\s to pharmaceutical products, the quinine alone 


exported from the Fatherland is valued at about 
$3,333,000, and antipyrine and antifebrine at an 
qual amount. The colors, acids, and chemical 
manures exported are valued at about $166,000,000. 
“One may then assert without fear of contradic- 
tion,” said a manufacturer in speaking of the re- 
sults achieved, “that today Germany furnishes five- 
sixths of the dyes used in the whole world.” 

The secret of German success lies in the fact that 
they have an army of scientific men from which 
they are now reaping the benefit of years of work 
nd expenditure. At one plant alone no less than 
190 chemists work all the year in search of new 
products. The advantage of combination is also 
stated by a German chemical manufacturer, who 
merged his interests with another factory and 
effected great savings. Thus the two factories do 
not compete abroad. One has branches at Lyon 
and Riga, the other at Creil, Moscow, Augsburg, 
and Milan. One of the factories gave up the pro- 
duction of acids and salts, securing them from the 
other where they were produced much cheaper. 

\ competent authority states that the 9,000 fac- 
tories and 200,000 workmen engaged in the chem- 
ical industry of Germany will this year turn out 
products of which the value will be about $357,- 
000,000, and that the value of chemical exports will 
probably establish a record. And yet this indus- 
try is scarcely thirty years old. In fact, a Ger- 
man manufacturer stated that “thirty years ago 
England was mistress of the market for salt and 
alkalies, as well as for coloring matter extracted 
from coal tar; today Germany is at the head of all 
the manufacturing nations of the world, not only 
for dyes but for chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts.”’—Commercial Intelligence, London. 

————— 


Saving in Fuel Cost. 





Prather Engineering Co., Rockefeller 
ing, Cleveland, O., make a specialty of 
1omies in the “steam end” of mills already 
equipped—new plants as well. They have had fif- 
teen years’ experience in stoker, boiler, power, 
heating, ventilating, and drying engineering. 
[hey study the conditions and arrangements of 
each plant, then suggest improvements and 
thanges that will increase efficiency and reduce 


Bui 


cost They make no charge for inspection and 
submit no proposition unless they can guarantee 
results. Textile manufacturers would do well to 
write them 
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Electrical Installments. 





The following list of recent sales by the Crock 
Wheeler Co., of Ampere, N. J., shows that 
company’s customers are not confined to any 
dustrial line. In this list are represented many 
the largest manufacturers in the United Stat 
The majority of these machines are to be instal 
in plants where Crocker-Wheeler apparatus | 
been tested by actual operation. The followi: 
are the names of the customers and ratings 
the apparatus recently ordered: 

Watervliet Arsenal, nine 25 h. p. motors 230 
for operating gun lathes. 

Gilbert Knitting Co., Little Falls, N. Y., « 
300 k. w. a. c. generator 240 volts, 257 r. p. m., a1 
one 13 k. w. d. c. generator 125 v. goo r. p. m. 
exciter. 

Eastman Kodak Co., one 300 k. w. d. c. ger 
erator 125 v. 100 r. p. m. driven by Allis-Chalmer 
engine to be installed at their power house 
Eastman Park. 

Vincent & Linerode, one 150 k. w. d. c. get 
erator 250 v. 550 r. p. m. 

Becker Bros., Chicago, Ill., 100 1 1/4 1. motor 
driving bottle washing machines. 

Blackall & Baldwin, N. Y., two 60 k. w. d 
generators 250 v. 275 r. p. m., driven by Buff: 
Forge engine. 

Borough of Kietztown, Kietztown, Pa., one 
k. w. a. c. generator 300 v., 900 r. p. m., driven 
Hornsby-Ackroyd gas engine. 

Manufacturers’ Contracting Co., Wilmingto: 
Dela., one 100 k. w. d. c. generator, 125 v., o1 
50 k. w. d. c. generator, 125 v., to furnish powe 
for lighting the DuPont Building. 
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The Textile Finishing Machinery Company’s 
Banquet. 





The great success of the banquet given last yea: 
by this company at the famous Squantum Club, 
few miles from Providence on Narragansett Bay 
led the officers of the company to again invite 
large number of their friends and customers t 
enjoy their hospitality at the same club, Sept. 22 

Upon arriving at the clubhouse about noon, th 
guests were welcomed and an appetizing lunche 
was served, after which an informal reception wa 
held, and the guests scattered over the attractiv 
grounds, to meet later in the large dining roo! 
The officers of the company presided at the diffe: 
ent tables, Col. Harold J. Gross, president, occ 
pying the centre of the cross table, and Mess: 
H. A. Tillinghast, treasurer, E. A. Rusden, gene: 
manager, and Frederick I. Dana, sales agent, p: 
siding at the three long tables running the lengt 
of the room. The tables were most attractive 
decorated with flowers, and the banquet was 01 
of the famous fish, clam and lobster repasts 
which the Squantum Club is renowned. 

After the dinner Col. Gross welcomed the gu 
in a few well chosen words, and introduced C 
gressman Capron of Rhode Island, who sp 
interestingly. Other speakers were ex-Govern 
D. Russell Brown, Thos. J. Walsh of the Han 
ton Print Works, John P. Farnsworth of t 
Providence Dyeing & Bleaching Co., and othe 
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affair carried out with such a 
hospitality and cordiality of welcome that 
1 tl from start to finish and 


yea the occasion 
of feelings toward their 


away with the best 
nerous hosts. 
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The Knickerbocker ‘‘Cyclone’’ Dust 
Collector. 


[his is the name of the dust collector manufac 


ed by the Knickerbocker Co., Jackson, Mich. 
s I | along new lines. The vertical 


is eccentric to the axis of the casing and by 
is of deflectors is held from pressing against, 
ting off, and choking back the incoming air, 


lus avoiding all 


ifetime as 


gainst it. 


back pressure. The casing will 
there is no grinding of dust 
Offering no resistance, it works close 
n fine dust and the manufacturers are prepared 

ly cl the requirements of 


study closely textile manu 
acturers’ special needs. 


— 


‘‘Quitshivering’’ Underwear. 


\ novelty in high-grade underwear is being in- 
oduced by the “Quitshivering’” Underwear Com- 
pany, of 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. It is the in- 
vention of Dr. Swantees. It consists in re-enforc- 
ing the back, which adds materially to the warmth 
nd protection of the garment for this portion of 
the body. The back of the garment is double, and 
1 loosely woven intermediate fabric keeps the twi 


members from contact, thereby forming an air 





space. This underwear is made in shirts and union 
suits of mercerized and fleece-lined cotton, bal 
briggan and wool for men, women and children, 


ind is sold under a registered trade-mark. 
booklet entitled “ 
garment. 


An at 
Sack Talk” describes th« 


tractive 


——$_$___@________ 


Lombard-Replogle Engineering Company. 


Nathaniel Lombard and Mark A. Replogle have 
perhaps been more prominently identified with the 
development of water wheel governors than any 
ther hydraulic engineers. These two experts have 
now joined hands and efforts, and the extensive 
new works for the Lombard-Replogle Engineer- 
ing Co., at Akron, O., are now under way, 


and 
will be ready for occupancy late in October. 


The 


principles employed in the Lombard-Replogle 
governors are those which are known and tried, 
and in the new governor the weak points have 
been eliminated and the best features of both 


mechanisms embodied in the new type. 
——— 


[he popularity of the new Sturtevant enclosed 
ngine, with forced lubrication and watershed 
partition, is shown by recent sales, among which 
nay be included the Jeanesville Iron Works Co., 
Ilazelton, Pa.; Mutual Wheel Co., Moline, IIL; 
Rand-Avery Supply Co., Boston, Mass.; Wood 
Worsted Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; W. W. Gleckner 
& Sons Co., Canton, Pa.; MacArthur Bros. Co, 
len Lyn, Pa.; Thomas & Smith, Chicago, III 
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Industrial Locations. 





Among our new advertisements will be noted 


uC 
that of the industrial department of the Rock 
Island-Frisco Lines 
The above department has jurisdiction over the 


lines of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R.., 
the St Louis and San Franc 
and the Chicago & Eastern 
reaches seventeen states 
sarily 


isco R. R ; 
Illinois R. R., and 
and territories. It neces- 
follows, therefore, because of the vast ex- 
tent of territory reached, and with such varying 
conditions, that de manufacturing locations 
for all classes of industry can be found along their 


sirable 





The province of the industrial department is to 
advise the manufacturer regarding the best all 
round industrial locations for his particular indus 
try from the standpoint of accessibility to his raw 
materials, fuel supply, markets for finished product, 
favorable labor conditions and inducements pro- 
curable from local commercial organizations. The 
Rock Island Frisco industrial department offers its 
aid and co-operation to all manufacturers and bus- 
iness men seeking new locations, and can furnish 
particulars regarding the above mentioned manu 
facturing requirements at cities along its rails 


—_—_—_—__———_—__——__ -——_— 
Hill’s Stop Motion for Knitting Machines. 


The new stop motion recently invented by D 
H. Hill, 2163 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, is 
meeting with good success. It is intended for 
spring beard needles on round head machines for 
making lace work on hosiery, stockinet, etc 
Breakage of the thread stops the machine at onc: 
Orders can be filled promptly. 


ee 


Agents for the Latshaw Pulley. 





The Latshaw Pressed Steel and Pulley Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., have recently appointed the 
following distributing agents: New York City, 
Henry J. McCoy Co.; Brooklyn, Chas. E. Ring & 
Co.; Newark, R. Gray, Jr., Inc. 


———_____—-- 


Removal Notice. 


The Empire Laundry Machinery Co. have 
moved their Boston office into new and larger 


quarters at 73 
ter prepared t 
customers. 


75 Pearl Street, where they are bet- 
han ever to meet the wants of their 


ee 


Mr. Louis Simpson, the manager of the Mon 
treal Cotton Company, of Valleyfield, P. Q., has 
recently been elected a member of the execut 
council of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa 


ty 


ymmittees 


on and assigned to the important sub-c¢ 
having charge of insurance and parliamentary af 
fairs 













































































































































































































































































Non-Shrinkable Hosiery. 


The demand for non-shrinkable woolen knit 
goods, which has heretofore been confined chief- 
ly to underwear, is now being extended to woolen 


hosiery. Chas. H. Heyer, 1501 Real Estate Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, calls attention to the fact 
that the “Nevershrink” process controlled by him 


can be used as well for hosiery as for underwear. 
During the four years since this process was intro- 
duced it has been adopted by many manufacturers 
of both woven and knitted woolens in this country 


and abroad. It is said that the process affects 
only the felting and shrinking qualities of the 
the original elasticity, handle, feel, 


wool, leaving 
‘olor and strength unimpaired. 





The extent to which it makes wool unshrinkable 
is well shown by the accompanying illustration of 

stocking the upper portion of which was treated 
with the non-shrinkable process and the lower 
portion left untreated. The stocking was then 
subjected to a hard felting with the result as 
shown. The treated part of the stocking was not 
ffected by the felting; thus the ribs in the 
fabric are clearly visible while the lower portion 
has shrunk to less than half its original size This 
process is of interest to all hosiery manufacturers 
ind especially to those manufacturing infants’ 
goods. The inventor of the process, C. Scott 
Althouse, has a well-equipped laboratory and is in 
a position to make practical demonstrations of the 
effects of the process on any samples submitted. 
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Stains on Silk. 


The causes of reddish and yellowish streaks 
appearing on dyed silks were first investigated 
scientifically by Sisley and Gnehm. The following 
account of the latest work on the subject will be 
of interest. 

The stains have been already recognized as due 
to the effect of the common salt in the perspiration 
upon the mineral weighting of the silk, but the 
exact rationale of that effect remained unknown. 
It was also shown that if care was taken to prevent 
the silk from being contaminated with perspiration 
during weaving, the stains became of much less 
frequent occurrence. 

Meister’s experiments led him to investigate a 
theory previously broached, that the effect of the 
common salt was due to chlorine being liberated 
from it by some catalytic action. This chlorine is 
capable not only of changing the color of the silk, 
but of destroying the fibroin. Meister was led to 
study this theory by the fact that the reddish 
blotches appearing simultaneously on silken fabrics 
closely resemble those produced by bleaching pow- 
der. The question he set himself to solve was 
what was the body exerting the catalytic action. 
He is of opinion that copper is the body concerned, 
and that traces of it in the presence of acid, or in 
‘other words traces of copper salts, decompose 
common salt catalytically, i. e., without themselves 
undergoing any permanent chemical change. 

Silks showing large stains of the kind in ques- 
tion revealed the presence of traces of copper, 
due to impurity of the weighing solutions, or to 
the use of copper vessels. Meister also observed 
that contact with copper coins greatly hastened 
the formation of the stains, and that salts of iron, 
manganese, or nickel were without any action, so 
far as the stains were concerned. The sooner, too, 
the stains appear, the more copper the silk con- 
tains. 

It remained to bring into accordance with this 
theory the striking fact that this effect on silk is 
specially common in southern Europe. Now, in 
France and Italy, the workmen carry loose coppers 
in their pockets, and these coppers are often in 
contact with perspiring fingers, which then trans- 
fer traces of copper to the silk which the men 
handle. 

If, however, we disregard this exceptional 
method of conveying copper to the silk, the greater 
warmth of the climate in the south of Europe, 
which would greatly favor catalytic action, is a 
sufficient explanation of the greater frequency of 
the stains in that part of the world. 

Since the appearance of Meister’s observations, 
Guiseppe Gianoli, director of the silk-drying insti 
tution at Milan, has set himself entirely against 
Meister’s conclusions. He admits that traces oi 
copper are always present, not only in dyed, but in 
raw silk, but denies the catalytic action altogether. 
Gianoli treated skeins of unweighted silk with a 
solution of chloride of copper in 500 times its 
weight of water, for a month, in light and dark- 
ness alternately. Similar skeins, loaded with tin 
salt, were exposed to the action of the copper so 
lution for fifteen days. No diminution in th 
strength of the silk was detected in thirty compari 
sons, with untreated silk. This convinced Gianol 













the copper compounds were without influ- 
on the change in the color of the silk. His 
ry tallies, to some extent at least, with that put 
vard by Georgiewicz and Muller, for he asserts 
changes in color and weakening of the fibre 
vays occur when experiments are made with 
mmon salt containing traces of iron. He thinks 
the sweat stains occur when the weighting 
the silk with silicate and phosphate of tin fixes 
ices of iron upon the fibre. When he loaded 
< with stannic chloride, mixed with small quan- 
ties of ferric chloride, and kept it in the dark, he 
sind that it became from 14.6 to 15.6 per cent. 
eaker than silk loaded with tin without any iron. 
hus Meister and Gianoli are exactly opposed. 
he former makes copper the responsible factor in 
e result, and considers the presence of iron im- 
naterial. Gianoli maintains the exact reverse. 
Thus the matter remains. The credit of having dis- 
wvered the prevention of the stains by means of 
sulphocyanides belongs to Meister.—Faerber 
Zeitung. 
ee 


Finishing Colored Cottons. 





The finish is one of the most important parts of 
the manufacture of colored cottons. It may be 
fairly said that the finish controls the sale. A 
well-executed finish often brings new customers, 
and a bad-looking finish drives away the old ones. 
In former times, when goods fetched prices which 
enabled the best yarn to be used, there was no 
need to procure handle and weight by extraneous 
means. As things are now, however, it is neces- 
sary to make light goods simulate heavier ones, in 
handle as well as in weight. This, then, is the fin- 
isher’s task. The following words are intended to 
show how best to fulfil it when it is a question of 
the cheapest possible finish. 

Epsom salts play an important part in the finish- 
ing, not merely of colored cottons, but of linen, 
half-linen, and especially jute. Now finishers con- 
stantly use this salt without due regard to the im- 
portant fact that for different qualities of goods 
solutions of different strengths should be used. 
They treat everything with one and the same 
solution, usually one of about 10 lbs. of Epsom 
salts to 6 gals. of water, and the result is waste of 
magnesia and an inferior finish, with every class of 
goods, except those which require just that par- 
ticular strength. A finisher who knows his busi- 
ness, knows that it pays to suit his salt solution 
to his fabric. For instance, for rather heavy bed- 
linen of good quality, a magnesia solution of 4° B. 
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is quite strong enough. Zephyrs, brought from 
the loom, can be given an excellent appearance 
with magnesium sulphate of 3° to 4° B., without 
any other addition. Medium quality colored cot- 
tons, cotton table-linen, cotton bedclothes finished 
with a solution of from 10° to 14° B. will have a 
good handle and appearance, if they are first 
treated with a solution of 3 lbs. magnesium chlo- 
ride, 10 lbs. of glycerine, and 300 Ibs. of white 
dextrine, in 500 gallons of water. Thin qualities 
of these goods can be very cheaply finished with 
magnesium sulphate of from 18° to 24° B.; but as 
so strong a solution gives a harsh feel, it must be 
mixed with castor oil or glycerine. This strong 
solution is the cheapest of all finishes, but it 
makes the goods very hard if long stored in a dry 
place, and flabby if in a damp one. Although an 
immense quantity of goods is finished with nothing 
but Epsom salts, it is better to add a little of some 
softener, such as starch dextrine, syrup, castor oil, 
or Turkey-red oil. A strong solution will keep 
very well, and can be diluted to the proper degree 
for use. 

The following example of overdoing Epsom salt 
finishing may be of interest. A firm was offered 
an order for 5,000 jute sacks, each to weigh 46 ozs., 
the usual weight for the size being 36 ozs., but the 
extra weight not to be charged for. The extra 
10 ozs. was, of course, made up with Epsom salts. 
When delivery was made the purchaser expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied. The sacks were filled 
with grain and sent on a month’s sea voyage. On 
arrival, when it was a question of discharging 
cargo, it was found that the sacks burst as soon 
as any attempt was made to lift them. The over- 
dose of Epsom salts had made them absorb so 
much moisture that they had rotted. 

Mangling is an excellent sequel to finishing with 
Epsom salts, but calendering is even better. The 
following is an approved recipe for a calender 
finish: Dissolve 4 lbs. of glycerine, 5 lbs. of mag- 
nesium chloride, 40 Ibs. of wheat starch, and 20 
lbs. of pale dextrine in 60 gallons of water. While 
this is boiling, dissolve 10 lbs. of Epsom salts in 
water, dilute to about 10° B., and mix the two 
liquids. After finishing, calender. The pressure 
and heat of the cylinders must be regulated accord- 
ing to the judgment of the calenderer. — Die 
Deutsche Faerber Zeitung. 


Qe 


Tenter drying equipment, built by the B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., of Boston, Mass., is being installed 
by the Fall River Bleachery, Fall River, Mass.; 
Barnaby Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass.; Lonsdale 
Company, Lonsdale, R. I. 


Recent . Textile Patents. 


DYEING WOOL BLACK. 
Koenitzer, Zittau, Germany. 


FABRICS. 


830,082. Franz 


Opening, Spreading and Stretching 








Apparatus. 829,805. 
chester, England. 

In essence the improved expander consists of a 
flexible shaft with or without a flexible protective 
covering and held to an arch formation across the 
fabric to be treated, the distance between the two 
ends of the expander being slightly greater than 
the widest width of fabric. This shaft is com- 
posed, preferably, of coiled wire, and the coiling 
of the wire is either the same from end to end of 
the shaft or one-half of the shaft is of a right- 
hand coil and the other half of a left-hand coil, so 
that the shaft may be used with the protective 


James A. Sackville, Man- 
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delicately-tinted fabrics and without 


covering for 





the covering for other fabrics. 

FABRICS Producing Lappet Figures upon 
Woven. 830,223. William K. Greer, North 
Adams, Mass., assignor to Arnold Print 
works, Adams, Mass 

FIBRE CLEANING MACHINE. Textile. 831,- 
407. Carl H. Behnisch, Luckenwalde, Ger 
many 

FIBRE TREATING ENGINE. 829,746. Solo 
mon R. Wagg, Appleton, Wis 

KNOT TYING DEVICE 829,569 Levi S 
Carden, Orange Co., N. C., assignor of one- 
half to J. W. Gore, Chapel Hill, N. C 

LOOM. 829,474. Mary P. C. Hooper, New York 
N. Y¥ 

LOOM LET-OFF MECHANISM 820,689 
Arthur E. Benson, Agricultural College, Miss., 
issignor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass 

OOM. Needle 831,322 John C. Brooks, 
Paterson, N. J 

LOOM. Pile Fabric. 831,045. Thomas B. Dor- 
nan and Nathaniel M. Shinn, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignors to Dornan Bros. 

LOOM WARP Stop Motion. 829,479. Albert 
Mann, Bridgeport, Conn., assignor to Kip 
Armstrong Co., New York, N. Y. 

LOOMS. Automatic Stop Motion Mechanism for 


Power 830,561 Jean F. Blumer, Engi, 
Switzerland. 
SPINNING FRAMES 
the Weight Levers of. 
Bristol, m/e 
This invention consists in the peculiar and novel 
onstruction of an adjustable fulcrum for the 
drawing-roll weight-levers of spinning-machines, 


ind 


Fulcrum for 
Ezra Dixon, 


Adjustable 
830,215. 


comprises a stem adapted to screw through the 
front rail of a spinning-frame and having a polyg- 
on which is a central stud, a yoke hav- 
for the stud, 


onal head 


a slot in its base a disk secured 


mo 
‘S 





ff ceé e to the stud and acting as a cam in the 
oke, a cross-pin extending through the arms of 
the yoke, a link pivotally secured to the cross- 


-k-nut on the stem engaging with the 
the spinning-frame, whereby a draw- 
ng-roll weight is adjusted vertically, a stirrup 
strap adjusted forwardly or rearwardly between 


the drawing-rolls, and the fulcrum locked in its ad- 
tuste d position 


} f 
IrOnt frail Oj 
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LOOMS. Filling Feeder for Filling Replenishin; 
830,397. Everett S. Wood, Hopedale, Mas 
assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass 

LOOMS for Weaving Pile Fabrics. Jacquar 
Mechanism for. 831,144. Richard S. Cookso: 
and Henry Cookson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MEASURING DEVICE. 830,211. John T. Cr 
shaw, Dermott, Ark. 

SPINNING AND TWISTING 
Holder for. 830,452. George L. 
chester, N. H. 

TEXTILE GROMET WEB 
Ziegler, Boston, Mass 

WOOL. Extraction of irom 
Arthur H. Burt, Mosman, and Henshaw Jacl 
son and Charles A. Finch, Sydney, N. S. W 

In this apparatus the wool is placed in a clos: 
press-chamber provided with a piston or liftin 
false bottom operated by a ram which is worke 
by hydraulic or other power. A body of solver 
liquid is introduced into this press-chamber as soo 
as it has been closed. To insure complete pene 
tration of the solvent into the heart of the bal 
inspirating-needles (with button-heads to facilitat 
insertion and withdrawal) are driven downward 
into the bales. Complete saturation of the wool 
the bale is effected by submitting the same to 
number of successive compressions by reciprocat 
ing the piston, whereby the solvent is alternate 
squeezed out of and allowed to resoak the wo: 

The fat-charged solvent after withdrawal from th: 


Rings. Rit 
Pierce, Ma 
Alfred h 


830,034 


Grease 829,764 





whi 


through a filter in 
wool may be used for a filter-bed, and the filter: 
liquid is thence conveyed to a still, wherein t! 
volatile liquid is driven off to a condenser fitt: 
with an air-pump, and is thence returned to t 


press-chamber is run 


solvent-tank for reuse. After final pressing in th: 
press-chamber to squeeze out the free liquor, th: 
wool is lifted into a closed drying-box, throug 
which a draft of air is pumped or drawn by v: 
uum. This air takes up the absorbed solvent 
carries it through the condenser in which it is e> 
tracted and whence it passes to the solvent-tank 
YARN. 831,108. Henry Ryder, New York, N. \ 
assignor to the Ryder Wire & Fibre Mfg. C 
Jersey City, N. J. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


mvorrens or EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 20-50 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food —not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y¥ 


Boston : New York: Philadelphia : 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 


Power, Lighting, Heating, Ventilating and Drying Complete New Plants Improvements and Extension to Old Plants 
Economies in Power Developement, Transmission and Application. Economies in Steam Generation and Utilizaticn 


PRATHER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


HENRY B. PRATHER, President 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


The design of the “Steam End” of Paper, Textile and Knitting Mills 
and other Factories. ECONOMIES in the “Steam End” of Mills already 
equipped. Improvement of Old Plants, Coated Paper and Other Drying 
Lithograph and Printing Establishments—Ventilation and Power Transmission. 
We make a study of your conditions and arrangements for Steam Generation, Trans- 
mission, and Utilization in Drying, Water Heating, Lighting, etc., also your arrange- 
ments for Power Development, Transmission and Application, and suggest improve- 
ments and changes which will save you money by increasing your efficiency of operation 
ind reducing the cost of production. Saving in fuel cost. 


We should like to call and look over your plant. No charge for inspection. No proposition 
to submit to you unless we can guarantee results. 


Our hiteen years experience in stoker, boiler, power, heating, ventilating and drying engineering, is basis cf our 
advice to clients. 





Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the follo 


classified index, may be found upon referrin 
Buyers who are unable to 


this classified list. 


are accidental, not intentional. 


Acetylene Generators. 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 

Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Dean & Main. 

Ferguson, John W. 

Asphalt Floors. 

Simpson Bros. Corporation. 


Asphalt Tanks. 
Beaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Harwood, Geo. 8., & Son. 
Hogg, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Go. 


Bale Ties. 

DeHaven Manufacturing Co. 
Balling Machine. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 


Bandings. 
—See under Yarns. 


Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 


Belting. 

Gandy Belting Co. 

Main Belting Co. 

Norwich Belt Mfg. 

Shultz Belting Co. 

Turner, J. 8., Mfg. Co. 

—See also Mill Supplies. 

Belt Dressing. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 

Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 

Shultz Belting Co. 

Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Belt Lacing Machines. 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co. 

Bindings. 

—See Tapes and Braids. 

Bleaching Kiers. 

Allen, Wm., Sons Co. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. 


Cotton 


Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Bleaching Materials. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Blowers. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 

Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Boston Blower Co. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

New York Blower Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Schnitzler, Chas. H. 

Bobbin Covers. 

Kolb, Frank E. 

Bobbin Machinery. 

Defiance Machine Works. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. 


Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 


to their advertisement. 


Tebbets, E. L., & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 
Boiler Inspeetion and Insur- 
ance, 
—-See Steam Boller Insurance. 
Boilers. 
—See Steam Boilers. 


Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 

Boxes (Paper). 

—-See Paper Boxes. 


Braiding Machinery. 

New England Butt Co. 

Textile Machine Works. 

Braids. 

—-See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Bridges. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Brushers. 
—sSee Napping Machines. 
Brushes. 
Felton, 8. A., & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Calico Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 

Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 

—See also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
chinery, etc. 


Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 

Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 


Card Clothing. 

Ashworth Bros. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Carded Cotton. 
Blaisdell, 8S., Jr., Company. 
Indian Orchard Company. 
Wonalancet Company. 


Card Feeds, 
——See Automatic Feeds. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Ma- 


eadings will please notify the publishers. 


he Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 
nd in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 
invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all So refer them to proper sources, 

Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired 


Such omissions 


Case and Barrel Trucks. 
Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 
Castings. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co 
Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Chain Blocks and Hoist. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Chemicals, 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Go. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D. 


Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. 

Clocks. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 

Cloth Boards. 

Chaffee Bros. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Smyth, J. L. N., Paper Co. 

Cloth Cutting Machinery. 
—See Cutting Machinery. 

Cloth Stretchers, 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Go. 

Clutches. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 
Humphrey Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Color Kettles. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 
Company. 
Comb Aprons, 
Turner, J. 8., Mfg. Co. 

Combs (Wool and Cotton). 

Hood, R. H. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowe, Stephen C. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Concrete Work and Construc- 
tion. 

Simpson Bros. Corporation. 

Conveyors, Pneumatic. 

—-See Blowers & Blower Systems. 

Cop Spindles. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 

Cop Tubes. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
—- See Paper Tubes. 

Copper Print Rollers. 

Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 
Company. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co 

Coppersmiths. 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 

Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Cotton. 

Blaisdell, 8., Jr., Co. 

Charles, W. B. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 
Wonalancet Company. 

Cotton Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Textile Appliances Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 


Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cotton Machy—cont. 


Ashworth Bros, 

Barker, James. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Draper Company. 

Easton-Burnham Co. 

Elliott & Hall. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Hetherington, John, & Sons, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach 


Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Providence Machine Co. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 
Riley, C. BE, Company. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach 
Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 


Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr., Co. 
Charles, W. B. 


Cranes. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Crayons. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 

Cutter for Knit Goods. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Langston, Samuel M. 

Cutting Machinery. 
Eastman Machine Co. 

Dextrine. 

Stein, Hirsh & Co. 

Dobbies. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 

Drawing Rolls. 


Hood, R. H. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Dryers. 


American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 
Vacuum Process Co. 


Dry Goods Trucks. 
Clark, The Geo. P., Co 


Drying Boards. 


Bull, William C. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Dusters. 


——See Wool and Waste Dusters. 


Dust Collectors. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Knickerbocker Co., The. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- 
ers. 

Brophy’s, T., Sons. 

Davidson, J. F. 

Fairhill Bleachery. 

Fawell, Arthur. 

Firth & Foster Co. 

Greenwood, R., & Bault. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 

Ingrahamville Dye Works. 

Lorimer’s, The Wm. H. & Sons Co 

Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 

Peerless Co. 

Providence Mills Mfg. Co. 

Rowland, Samuel. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 

Aiton Machine Co. 

Allen, William, Sone Co. 

American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Dyeing Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch 

prop.) 

Beaumont’s Limited. 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Heathcote, John, & Son. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Sirocco Engineering Co 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Vacuum Process Co. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


Dye House Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation 
Dye House Trucks. 
Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 
Dye Sticks. 

Bailey, Frank. 

Haedrich, E. M 


Dye Tubs. 

— See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co 

Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 

Berlin Aniline Works. 

Bischoff & Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Cassella Color Co. 

Continental Color & Chemical Co 
Kalle & Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Fortner, L. B. 

Geisenheimer & Co. 

Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 

Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 

Thayer. Ed. M. 

West Indies Chemical Works, Ltd 
Dynamos. 
See Electric Lighting. 
Edgings. 
See Tapes. Braids and Edgings. 
Electrical Construction, 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
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Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Cloth Cutter. 
Bastman Machine Co. 


Electric Fans. 

American Blower Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 


Electric Lamps. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 


Electric Lighting. 

General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoists. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 
Elevators. 

Morse, Williams & Co. 

Salem Elevator Works. 
Embroidery Machines for Hos- 

iery and Knit Goods. 

Walther, Otto. 


Employces’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Engine Stops. 
Consolidated Engine Stop Co. 
Engineers’ Supplies. 
Moulton, P. A. 
Engravers. 
Smith Bros. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Ce. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
— See Ventilating Apparatus. 


Feed Water Heaters. 


Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Feed Water Purifiers. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

The Hungerford .Filter Corp. 

Feeds. 

—See Automatic Feeds. 

Felt Hardeners. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 


| Felting Machinery. 


Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Filters. 

American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 

Phila. Water Purification Co., The. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

The Hungerford Filter Corp. 
United Water Improvement Co 
Finishing Machinery. 

——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co 


Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 


| Fire Hose. 


Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


| Fire Insurance. 


Home Insurance Co. 


| Fire Proof Doors and Win- 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


dows. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


She Sturtevant Economizer 
and the Sturtevant 
Mechanical Draft 
Apparatus 


are vital factors in the economical 
production of steam in power plants. 


Patent System of Staggered Pipes in 
Economizer with metal-to-metal joints 


Boiler capacity increased 20 to 
40 per cent. | 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, MAss. 


General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Cincinati London 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Ap- 
paratus; Fans, Blowers and Exhausters; Rotary Blowers and Exhausters; Steam 
Engines, Electric Motors and Generating Sets; Pneumatic Separators, Fuel Econo- 


mizers ; Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Etc. 553 
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Fire Pumps. 
—See Pumps. 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute 
Machinery. 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes- Barbour, 


Ltd. 

Flated Rolls. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Hood, R. H. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Flyers. 

Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Forges. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Forwarders. 
Balvator Transfer, Inc. 


Friction Clutches. . 
— Bee Clutches. 


Friction Cones. 
Evans, G. Frank. 


Fuel Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Falling Mills for Woolen 
Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Garnetts. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Gassing Machines. 
*tubbs, Joseph. 
Gauges. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Rapping 


Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Gears. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Gear Cutting. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 
Generating Sets. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Grate Bars. 

Tupper, W. W., & Co. 
Grease. 

Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Gut Cords and Strings. 
Wentworth, M. W. 
Heating. 

—See Ventilating. 

Heddles. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Hoisting Apparatus. 
Beconomy Engineering Co. 
Larrabee, Jno. E. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Hosiery y= 
Hosiery Labels. 
Beck, Charles, Paper Co. 
Kaumagraph Company. 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 


Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Hydro Extractors. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Riley, C. B., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Cv. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 

Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Insurance, Fire and for Loss 
of Profits. 
Home Insurance Co. 


Ironing Machines for Knit 
Goods. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. 
Jacquards. 
Halton’s Thomas, Sons. 
Knit Goods, Edgings, Trim- 
mings, Etc. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
* Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


Knit Goods Finishing Ma- 
chines, Grochet, Ete. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Machine Co. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Claes & Fientje. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Kinsey. Walter. 
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CROMPTON-THAYER LOOM COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fancy Looms 


For Weaving Worsted and Woolen, Fancy Cottons and Silk Fabrics. 
DOBBIES, BOX MOTIONS and SUPPLIES. 


677 Cambridge Street, 


WORKS AND OFFICES : 


Worcester, Mass. 


ALEXANDER & GARSED, Southern Agents. 


Knitting Mach.—cont. 


Koch, Edward W. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 

Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Scott & Williams. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine Co. 

Taylor, James. 

Tompkins Bros. 

Walter & Co. 

Walther, Otto. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon’s, Wm., Son. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Continental Latch Needle Company. 
Cooper, Chas. 

Corey, Wm., Co. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co. 

Excelsior Needle Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 

Ives, Loyal T. 

Jarrard Needle Company. 

Kolb, Frank E. 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
Page Needle Co. 

Treat, Orion. 

Wardwell Needle Co. 
Labeling Machines. 

Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Lamps, Incandescent. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Leather. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Loom Clutches. 

Natl. Brake & Clutch Co. 

Loom Pickers. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 


Loom Repairs and Parts. 
Glaser Mfg. Co. 

Looms, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 


A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Mason Machine Works. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Loopers. 

Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lubricators. 

Cook’s, Adam, Son. 

Borne, Co. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lumpers. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Gerry, George, & Son. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Kinsey, Walter. 

Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 

Stead, Arthur. 

Taylor, James. 
Machinists’ Tools. 

Whitin, The D. E., Co. 
Mails. 

Walder, J. 


Measuring and Folding Ma- 
chimes. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co. 

Dean & Main. 

Glaser Mfg. Co. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Prather Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mercerizers. 

Greenwood & Bault, R. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 
Luzern Cottom Yarn Co. 
Mercerizsing Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 

H. W., & Sons. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Smith, Drum & 

Textile Finishing 3 Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Metallic Fire-proof Window 
Frames and Sashes. 
, BE. B., & Sons Co. 


| Badger, 
Metallic Packing. 


Power Specialty Co. 


Mill Architects. 
— Bee Architects and Mill Engineers. 


| Mill Brushes. 


Brushes. 
Mill Builders and Eugineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Mill Sewing Machines. 
—Bee Sewing Machines and Supplies. 


| Mill Sapplies. 


Son, Gun Mill. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Mill Supplies—cont 


Kolb, Frank E. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Main Belting Co. 

Morris & Co. 

Murphy, EB. W., & Co. 

Norwich Belt Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Richardson Bros. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 

Tucker, W. W. & C. F. 

Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 

Ward & Vandegrift. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Motors. 
—Bee Electric Motors. 


Napping Machinery. 
American Napping Machine Co. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Noils (Silk). 

Malcolm Mills Co. 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Oil Cups. 

Tucker, W. & C. F. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 

Oils. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Cook’s, Adam, Son. 

Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 

Murphy, E. W., & Co. . 

New York & New Jersey Lubricant 
Co. 

Stephenson Mfg. Co 


O11 Hole Covers. 
Tucker, W. & C. F. 


Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
ing. 

Johnson, C. A., & Co. 
Paper. 

Merwin Paper Co. 
Richardson Bros. 

Smyth, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Paper Boards. 

Merwin Paper Co. 

Smyth, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Paper Box Machinery. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory. 

Howeon & Howson. 
Perforated Metals. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 


Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Pipes and Fittings. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Pancoast, Henry B., & Co. 
Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 

Plastic Cement. 

Griffin Roofing Co 

Pneumatic Conveying. 
— fee Ventilating. 


Alphabetical Advertisin 


GRIFFIN 


506 W. 


26 ST 


ea 
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Portable Hoists. 


Larrabee, Jno. E. 

Power Transmission 

ery. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Mfg. Co. 

American Pulley Co. 

Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 

Evans, G. Frank. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Latshaw Pressed Steel & Pulley 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Sellers, Willlam, & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery 

Preparatory Machinery 

ton). 
Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 

Presses. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Cu 
Gessner, David. 

Hart, Charles. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Spence & Rideout. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Press Papers. 

Merwin Paper Co. 

Pressure Hegulators. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Printing Machinery (Cloth). 

Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 
Company. 

Pulleys. 

— See Power Transmitting Mach!iuery. 

Pulley Covering. 

Warren Company, The. 

Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Humphrey Machine Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pump Governors. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

The Hungerford Filter Corp. 

Quillers. 

Foster Machine Co. 
Payne. G. W., & Co: 

Rag Pickers. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Ramie Tops and Noils. 

Tierney, Frank A. 

Raw Hide Gears. 

New Process Raw Hide Co. 

Reed and Harness Manufac- 

turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Walder, J. 

Reducing Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Machin- 


Co. 


Co. 
(Cot- 


ROOFING 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR 


Regulators (I’ressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve C: 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Remnants. 
Feingold, H. & D. 


Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 


Ring Travelers. 

DeHaven Mfg. Co. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
Roofing. 

Griffin Roofing Co. 

Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Co 
Standard Paint Co. 

Roller Coverers. 

Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co 


Roller Leather. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Turner, J. 8., Mfg 

Rope. 

American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 


Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. 
Rubber Rolls. 


American Wringer Co. 
Clark, Geo. P. 


Ruberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Sample Cards. 
Hatheway-Sheffield Co 
Scallop Machines, 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Schools, 

American School of Correspo 
Lowell Textile School. 

New Bedford Textile Schou! 
Philadelphia Textile School 


Secondhand Machinery. 

—-Bee Mchry. Dealers, also classifie 
Ads. 

Separators. 

Draper Co., The. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch 
prop.) 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Kinsey, Walter. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Union Special Machine Co. 

Walter & Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Ce 


Shafting, Hangers, Ete. 
—See Power Transmission Machinery 


Shearing Machinery. 

—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

Sheet Metal Work. 

Barney Ventilating Fan Works 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Shell Rolls. 

Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Shoddies. 

——See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttles. 


—See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc 


Co 


Co 


The 


= Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


COMPANY 


BADGER AND AVON AVE 


NEWARK 


GRAVEL, SLAG, PLASTIC CEMENT, OR ANY KIND OF COMPOSITION ROOFING 
ON NEW OR OLD BUILDINGS 


FLAT OR STEEP ROOFS. 


OUT OF TOWN WORK AT SLIGHT ADVANCE OVER CITY PRICES 
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ir 


Reg. U.S. Pat 


BEROID ROOFING 


Office 


STANDARD FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 


The original weather-proof, elastic and acid-resisting roofing. 
heat and the acid fumes of dyehouses, 
Especially useful on saw tooth roofs 

I 


samples and booklet R. 


The Standard Paint Company, 


Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & Co. 
Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Ce. 
Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Knapp, Charles H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 


Skylights. 

Drouve, G., Co. 
Slag and Gravel. 
Griffin Roofing Co. 
Slashers. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Soaps. 

Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Spindles. 

Bamford & Smith. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, Gun Mill. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 


(Arthur Birch, 


(Arthur Birch, 


(Arthur 


Birch, 


etc. Hig 


In stock in all large cities. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Spindle Tubes. 


Bamford & Smith. 

Riley, C. B., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Spinning Frames. 

—-BSee Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company. 

Howard & Bullough American Ma- 

chine Co. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benjamin, 
Spool Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 
Spools. 

—See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Spoolers. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Draper Company. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Payne, George W., & Co. 

Stacks. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Steam Bollers. 

Allen, William, Sons Co. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Sons. 


| Steam Boller Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 


Insurance Co. 
Steam Boxes. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 


prop.) 
Buffalo Forge Co. 


Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co. 


Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, BE. B., & Sons Co. 
Steam Pumps. 

Goulds Manufacturing Co., 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 


The 


(Arthur Birch, 


ghly fire-resisting. 
Will outlast tin and iron. 


Ra S1 5 e-mail great 


Contains no tar, 
Let eanre| 


eR) Ae) oT 


Sole Manufacturers. 


100 William Street, New York. 





Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Steam Traps. 

Albany Steam Trap Co. 
American Blower Co. 

Moulton, P. A. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F.. Co. 


Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 


chines. 
Hill, D. H. 


| Stop Motion for Looms. 


i 


—See Warp Stop Motions. 
Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell, W. E., Co. 

Cypress Lumber Co. 

Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co. 


Tapes, Braids and Edgii-. 
Cathcart, John, & Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
Telephones. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Temples. 
Draper Co. 


Tentering Machines. 


—See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, 
Etc. 

Tenter Clips. 

—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Finishing Machinery. 

Textile Schools. 
—-See Schools. 
Ticketing Machinery. 
—See Labeling Machines 
Tiering Machines, 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Larrabee, Jno. E. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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CATCH THE DUST 


IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 


ALLINGTON OR MARSHALL 
Dust Collecting System 


ALLINGTON & CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO., Saginaw, Mich. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































A. D. LITTLE. 








Ss 
A. Olmsted 

. F. Sammet 
C. Pinkerton 
W Wiggins 





Time Checks. 
American Railway Supply Co. 
Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Trolleys. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Trucking. 

Salvator Transfer, Inc. 
Trucks. 

Clark, Geo. P. 
Turbines. 

—fiees Water Wheels. 
Twine. 

American Mfg. Co. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Richardson Bros. 


Twisting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Valves. 


Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Green Fuel Mconomizer Co. 


American Drying Machinery 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 


Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 

New York Blower Co. 

Nichols, BE. M. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schnitzler, Chas. x 

Sirocco Engineering Co. 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Warpers. 

Draper Company. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 


Warping and Beaming Machin- 
ery. 
Altemus, J. EK. 
y- 
» Co. 


Draper Cempan 
Entwistle, T. C. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Warp Step Motions. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
Draper Company 

Kip-Armstrong ans Ob 


Washers (Cloth). 
Arlington Mch. orks (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Bireh, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Machine Co. 


Philadeiphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Washing Soda. 

Ford, J. B.. Co. 
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ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Chemical Expert 


93 Broad St., BOSTON 
Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 


Specialists in the 


Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


| Watchman’s Clocks. 


Nans & Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Water Chemists. 


The Hungerfdérd Filter Corp. 
Scaife, W. B., & Bons Co. 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford Filtration Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Reaife. W. B.. & Sons Co. 

United Water Improvement Co. 


Water Softeners. 


American Water Softener Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

Hungerford Filtration Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife. W. B., & Sons Co. 

United Water Improvement Co. 
Water Towers. 

Caldwell, W. E., Co. 

Tippett & Wood. 


Water Wheels. 
Dayton Globe Iron Works. 


Leffel, James, & Co. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. 

Water Wheel Governors. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 


Wheels, Irom and Rubber. 
Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 
Winders. 
Altemus, J. EK. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 
Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob EK. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winches. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Wire Stitching Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Wood Pulleys. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 


Woodworking Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 


Wool. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 


Wool Oil Compound. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 


Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., ‘ 
India Alkali Works. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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CHEMICAL 
CONTROL 
OF 
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| Wool Combing Machinery. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Riley, C. EB., Com y. 

Stoddard, ick, Richards & Co 

Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 


Altemus, Jacob E. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 

Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 

Barker, James. 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works. 


Gessner, David. 
Harwood, Geo. 8., & Son 
Hood, R. H. 

Hunt, Rodney, 


Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Parks & Woolsom Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Speed & 


Finishing 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Woolen Machinery. 


Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 


Wool, Sens Process 
or. 

Heyer, Charles H. 

Wool Olling Apparatus. 

Harwood, Geo. 8., & Son. 
Wool Oils. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 
Wool Shoddies. 

Riverdale Woolen Co. 

Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. B., Company. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 


Toohey, M. J., & Co. 













BUYERS’ INDEX 


GUT CORDS ||$toddard 


are stronger than leather We import a most complete and extensive 


or rawhide and more flexible line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Cotton and Burlaps. Representing the 


Haseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 
latest inprovements in Textile Ma- 
chines. We should be pleased to com- 


Richard 


For Harness Straps, Jacquard municate with parties contemplating 


: any additions or changes in mill equip- 
Cords, Shuttle Changing Cords ments and to send circulars describing 
or anywhere that a round belt or cord is wanted to 


stand strain without break or wear, Gut answers at length, our machines and supplies. 


this purpose, Regular sizes as shown. Write 

for prices 

M. W. Wentworth QO 
Manufacturer of Gut Strings + 

Office and Factory, 45th Street and Centre Ave. 152-8 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 8 CURREK STREET, BRADFORD, ENG. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, BOURSE BLDG, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Cotton Yarns. Orswell Mills. Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Ballou Yarn Co. Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. Littauer, Ludwig. 

Catlin & Co. Sternberg, Fred, & Co. | Malcolm Mills Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W. Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Charles, W. B. Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Dana Warp Mills. 


Harness Twine. 
Eddy & Street. 


Ballou Yarn Co. Silk Noils. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co Moore, C., & Co. Silk Yarns, 
Harding, Whitman & Co. Sternberg, ° - Chapin, Geo. W. 

Indian Orchard Co. Cheney Bros. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. | Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. Eddy & Street. 

Littauer, Ludwig. | Boyer, B. F., Co. Ryle, Wm., & Co. 

Lorimer, E. D. Chapin, George W. Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co Daly, James E. - 

Montgomery, J. R., Co. Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. Spool Cotton. 7 
Monument Mills. Harding, Whitman & Co. Warren, W., Thread Works. 
Orewell Mills. Hyde, E. 8. 7, 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. Littauer, Ludwig. a Sa, 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. | Jenckes Spinning Co. - gas , 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. Mitchell, James E., & Co. oon one eee Yarns. 
. onument Mills. yer, B. F., Co. 
Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. Seoaenn, Fred, & Co. Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Faweett, Hughes. Bddy & Street. 

Littauer, Ludwig. | Mercerized Yarns. Hyde, B. 8. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co Harding, Whitman & Co. Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Tierney, F. A. Harper, E. G. Littauer, Ludwig. 
Indian Orchard Co. Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Littauer, Ludwig. Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co 
Ballou Yarn Co. Lorimer, EB. D. Speed & Stephenson. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co Lorimer, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 

Harding, Whitman & Co. Montgomery, J. R., & Co. Woolen Yarns. 

a —— Sternberg, Fred, & Co. Adams, Joseph M., Co. 
aoTrimer, ° . 
Sterabers, Wred, & Co Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. | Littauer, Ludwig. 


. Mohair Yarns. Worsted Yarns. 
Bele Yoru On Harding, Whitman & Co. Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. Littauer, Ludwig. Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman & Co Montgomery, J. R., & Co. Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. s Littauer, Ludwig. 
Littauer, Ludwig. | Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. Noils, Ete. Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Malcolm Mills Co. Indian Orchard Co. Speed & Stephenson. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


| 
Grant Yarn Co. | Fawcett, Hughes. Tierney, F. A. 


Gassed Yarns. 
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The Monarch Engine-Stop and Speed 


Limit System Will Save You 20% On 
Your Employers’ Liability Insurance, 


because the Casualty Company of America will rebate to that 





amount, from its regular rates for such insurance, in every case 
where the Monarch System is installed on engines in_ plants 
covered by its policies. That means that the Casualty Company 
will practically pay, in installments, for the installation of the 
Monarch System, giving you Monarch protection a@axzd employcrs’ 


liability insurance at the cost of insurance alone. Send for ‘*The 
Protection of a Monarch.” 


Consolidated Engine-Stop Co., 127 E. 12th St. New York. 


30sTON, MASS., 310 Congress Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I., 75 Westminster St. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 136 No. _ St. BALTIMORE, MD,, Room au Equitable Building 
CuHIcaGo, ILL., Room 1501 Fisher Building. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 63 First St. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Room 321 Trust Building. SALT LAKE City, UTAH, 313-314 Atlas Block 
SEATTLE, WASH., Mutual Life Building. Lonpon, ENG , 674 Shaftsbury Ave. 





AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION! 


*OVERLOCK” MACHINE 
(Trade Mark) (Pat. April 5, 1892) 
Patent twice upheld by U. 8. Court of Appeals 


Trade Mark 


For TRIMMING, SEAMING (or Hemming or Overedging) and COVERING 
aw Edges: f Knit Underwear and Hosiery 
in ONE OPERATION at 
3000 Perfect Stitches per Minute. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 


General Offices: 658 Broapway, cor. Bonp Street, 
aA NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Business Established 
in 1859. 


MILAN DRESDEN BRUSSELS NOTTINGHAM 
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Nye & Tredick Company 
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& Iron Co. 
Richardson Bros. 
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Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Rock Island System .. 
Roessler & Hasslacher ‘Chemical 


« & Co. 


Lubri- 
2 


Co 
Rowland, Samuel 
Ryle, William, & Co. 
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Saco & Pettee Machine Shops .. 
Saginaw Mfg. Co. 

salem Elevator Works 

alkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Salvator Transfer. Inc. 
Sargent’s, C. Sons 
Sauquoit Silk “Nite, Co. 
Scaife, B., & Sons 
Se hnitzler, Chas. H, 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schofield, William, Co. 
Scott & Williams 
Sellers, Wm., & Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation 
Sirocco Engineering Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 
Smith Brothers 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Smith, S Morgan, Co 


Smith & Furbush Machine Co... : 


Smith & Nichols 

Smythe, J. L. N., . 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Southern Railway 

Speed & Stephenson 
Spence & Rideout 

Stafford, Geo. W., Co. 
Stafford & Holt 

Standard Machine Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 

Stead, Arthur 

Steel Heddle Mfg. C 

Stein, Hirsch & Co. 
Stephenson Mfg, Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co 


Stoddard. Haserick, Richards e. 


Co. 
Stubbs, Jose 
sursevate 


| Suttill, F. 
Sykes, Ww. alter F., & Co. 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper z 


Co. 
Taylor, 
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Tebbetts, E. L., & Co. ..... 

Textile Machine Works .. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Inside Front Cov er 

Thayer, Edward M., & Co. 

Thurston, A. G., & Son 

Tierney, Frank A, 

Tippett & Wood 

Tompkins Bros. Co. 

Toohey, M. J., & Co. 

Torrance Mfg. Co. 

Treat, Orion 

Tucker, W. & C. F. 

Tupper, W. W., & Co. 

Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 

Union Special Machine Co. 

United Water Improvement Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Vacuum Process Co. 

Walder, J. 

Walter & Co. 

Walther, Otto 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Outside Back ere 

Ward & Vandergrift 

Wardwell Needle Co. 

Warren Co. 

Warren, W., 

Weimar Bros. 


Thread Works 


4| Wentworth, M. 


Ww. 
West Indies Chemical 


Works, 
Ltd. 
Wegeeehouss eee & Mfg. 


Whiteley, Wm, & 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co... 39 
Whiton, D. E., _ ine Co. .... 18 
Wildman _ 236 
Willcox 
chine %o. 
Wilson & Co., Barnsley, Ltd. 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co 
Wolfenden, C. 
Wonalancet Co. 
Woolford, G., Wood Tank Mfg. 
Cc 


Oo. 
Woonsocket Mach & Press Co. | 
| Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


| Salvator Transfer, Inc., 
| Manufs ricturers’ Forwarding Agent 


Mar 


York may be 


370-372 WASHINGTON ST., 
Oe iia 


tu 
NEW YORK we 


detail 


Quick quotations 


on big or little lots of re 
and ends, 
bers and selling agents c 
sending 
Spex 


us samples 


ial facilities. 


or regular goods. 


and 


mnants, left-overs, odds 
Manufacturers, job- 
an quickly clean up by 
stating quantities. 


ear | 


Tar 


H. & D. 
FEINGOLD 


126 BEDFORD ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Westinghouse 


Direct [lotor—Drive 


The Ideal Motive Power for driving Textile Mill Machinery 
eT 2] — nt ot 


Pen a 
UL TD The steady speed of direct electric 
Pail TTT nn 


it ee a RRR e drive results in a better quality of 


SToea aaa a a Baek 

tA ft er ery product. The elimination of 
shafting, pulleys and belting 
makes a mill cleaner, lighter, safer 


and more economical to operate. 





Spinning Frames Direct Driven by Westinghouse Induction Motors. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sales Offices in all large cities. For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 








Kiersana Steam Boxes 


BOILERS, TANKS, PLATE WORK 


Special Attention 
Given to Repairs 


Wm. Allen Sons Company, 


65 Green St., Worcester, Mass. 






i" 





Every Belt Break is a Break in Profits 


Every belt slip is a leak of power. Time is money. Sois coal. Sable saves both 
through its Rawhide Interior and Surface Tanning. Rawhide Interior stands for 
unequaled strength—long life—absence of breaks and shut-downs. Surface 
Tanning means a cling-to-pulley quality that transmits a third more power 
running slack and without dressing), than any leather belt that is tanned through 
and through. Book No. 6 is specific —goes into details; but if you want a 
demonstration we'll send you a Shultz Sable Rawhide Belt on 60 days’ 
trial at our expense, to be returned if not entirely satisfactory. 


Shultz Belting Company, St. Louis, Plo. 


New York. 111 Chambers St. Boston, 114 High St. Philadelphia, 116 N. Third St. 
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Plans, Specifications and DEAN & MAI N, 
Su yerintendence for ‘the ° ° ° Valuations and Reports 
Construction or Reorgan. Mill Engineers and Architects, of Plants for Sale, Rental, 


ization of Textile Plants, 7 : 
including Steam and 1112 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 53 STATE STREET, NED OF SHSUAERER, 


Water Power, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


oaeeraa—————eeneenestie | . SNNE Mit. cnn eeRsaS 
’ | Builder and 
GLASER MANUF’G CO. General Contractor. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS | MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY, References made to some of 


BUILDERS OF THE the largest mill owners in the 
nae Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 


HAWLEY Down DRAFT FURNACE Fiax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 
sine ei 253 Broadway, N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 


CROMPTON, MURKLAND and KNOWLES 
LOOM PARTS AND TRIMMINGS 


Grinding and Repairing of all kinds of Shear- 
ing Machinery a Specialty. a 
Repairs to all makes of Steam Boilers joes Mac 


a tor 
2731-33-35 North 6th St., | PHILADELPHIA, PA. cos pet 


SAVO GRAN ila an na nt te 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston 


GEISENHEIMER & CO. Aniline Gert and 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK. li. 


panchotces; ORALER'S | Aniline Colors. 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. DYESTUFFS, 
31 So. Front Street, Phila., Pa. DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


‘Telephon® 


Our 


Reversible Fans 


wih One-Piece Fan Wheels 

will handle any stringy material as well as dust. 

They are efficient and lasting, run steady and cool. 
THR NEWINV’ YORK BLOW! BER COMEFP’Y-s 


Factory, Bucyrus, O. MAIN OFFICE: —25th Place & Stewart Ave., Chicago. 
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PATENTS cr 


GEO. W. GREGORY. JOHN C. EDWARDS. 


Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. 
Patents secured in the United States and ail other countries. 


preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 


Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


Worsted jikachinery 


127 South 2d St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J, B. FARRAR & SONS, Hallfax, England, 
TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & CO., Leeds, England. 


Office Established 1854. 
Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. 

fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. 

ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 

inventions and steam enginecring. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No eharge for 


Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 


Counselors at Law 


HOWSON & HOWSON 


Solicitors 
of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 
New York, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


| CAN SELL YOUR PATENT 


My New [lethod brings quick results. Send for booklet. 


O. J. HAEGLER, 


ARTHUR S’TEAD 


DEALER IN 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery 


ALL, SUPPLIES 
227 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Send for list and state what is wanted. 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD“ 


14 So, Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WOOLEN 


Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA, 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


h Train Service 


re West, Northwest and Southwest. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON 


VIA THE FITCHBURG DIVISION. 


9.30 a.m. Daily for Troy, Albany, Binghampton, 
Elmira, Chicago and Cincinnati. Pullman Buffet Parlor 
car Boston to Albany week-days, Sleeping car Boston to Chicago. 
rourist car Boston to Chicago on Wednesdays, via D, & H. and 
Erie Roads. Dining car Bostonto No, Adams. 


12.5Q p. m. Daily for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam, 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City. Pullman Buffet 
Parlor car Boston to Troy on week-days. Sleeping car to 
Chicago, also St, Louis, Tourist car Boston to Chicago on Tues 
lays, Thursdays and Saturdays via West Shore and Wabash 
Roads; on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays via West Shore 
and Nickel Plate Roads. Pullman Sleeping car Boston to Troy, 
Sundays only. Dining car Bostonto Rotterdam Jct, 


4.80 p. m. Daily for Troy, Albany, Binghampton, 
Elmira, Cincinnati, Rotterdam, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Cleveland and Chicago. Pullman Sleeping ca 
Boston to Chicago via Nickel Plate daily, and to Chicago and St 
Louis on Sundays only via West Shore and Wabash Roads 
Dining car Boston to Rotterdam Jct, 


619 p. m. Daily, except Sundays, for Rotterdam, 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis and Kansas City. Pullman Sleeping car Boston 
to Chicago and St. Louis Dining car Boston to Greenfield 


VIA THE SOUTHERN DIVISION. 


10 OO a. m. Daily for Newport, Montreal, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. Pullman Sleeping car 
Boston to Montreal, S&. Paul and Minneapolis. Tourist ca 
Boston to Chicago via C. P. and Wabash Tuesdays only. Cafe 
car Boston to Montreal via C. P. Ry. Tourist car to Vancouver 
via C, P. Ry., Mondays 


11.30 a. m. Daily for Montreal, Toronto, Detroit and 
Chicago. Pullman Sleeping car Boston to Chicago. Touris! 
car Boston to Chicago on Mondays and Wednesdays via C. \ 
ind G. T. Cafe Parlor car Boston to Montreal via C. V. and G 
rr. Ry. 


7.30 p. m. Daily for Montreal, Toronto, Detroit, 
and Chicago. Pullman Sleeping car Boston to Montreal and 
Montreal to Chicago, 

8.30 p. m. Daily for Newport, Montreal, Detroit 
and Chicago. Pullman Sleeping car Boston to Montreal! daily. 
also Montreal to Chicago except Sundays. Pullman Sleeping 


& Cart 
Boston to Sherbrooke via Plymouth and Q,. C, Ry., 


except 


D. J. FLANDERS, Pass. Traffic Mer., 
Cc. M. BURT, Cenl. Pass. Agt. Boston, Mass. 


OSBY & GRECORY, 


Suits brought and de 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involvy- 


ian! 
= 
— * Ber 


Sy ey 
oma 


cen 
ree 


Seales: 
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WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD RECORD to be forwarded. If replies 
go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. Count seven words to a line and include side head and 


address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 
column each time. 


W. F. Suttill, Lille, France, Import House for FOR SALE 


Textile Apparatus, Sole Agent for France and 
Belgium, since 1886, of leading British Cotton Ma- : Sieoe 
chinists, Expert in Ring Spinning and Doubling. A number of looms, Schaum & Uhlinger make 24 circular 
desires to introduce approved American Novelties. shuttles, 2” spaces, 16 hook side jacquard, 15 feet long bx 
Highest references given and required. tween frames, in good condition. Inspection invited. Ap 


ply to “Inspection,” care Textile World Record, Boston 
Mass. 


MAPLE LOCS A Manufacturing Business 


FOR ROLLERS. located in Philadelphia, allied to the knitting trade is for 


H A RDWOOD LU MBER sale, is now running on orders and has plenty of business 


|} in sight; price is 24500, of which #1500 may remain; this is 
| 


BEETLE STICKS, ETC. | anopportunity for a practical man, who is willing to work; 
|} no technical knowledge needed, Address, ‘Business, 
E. L. BASS, Randolph, Vt. 


care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Manager Wanted. 


For a fourteen set underwear mill, making high grads 
: . wool and merino underwear. Only a man of highest ability 

— ee i aacans tale” ane. | wanted. An unusual opportunity for the right man. Ad 
FOR SALE :—12 Knowles Looms 4x4 Box Stafford Tops, 20 har- | dress replies giving full particulars of experience and refer 
ness. Nearly new ences, ‘ Ability,” care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 





Cc. WOLFENDEN, 


2316 North 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Dealer and Jobber in | 


Textile Machinery, New and Second Hand 


Speed & Stephenson 
Textile Machinery Importers 


170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


LIST OF MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


Spindle Gill Boxes 1— 2 Spindle Gill Box 
14 x9 Bobbin, " Pitch. 12x 8 Bobbins, 3'¢" Pitch. By Smith & Sons. 
12 Fallers up and 6 down, 3/8 Pitch of screw, 


5—168 Spinning Frames 


Without Spindles. 
16 pins per inch. 17 Pins per inch. 


1— New Boyd Flyer Twister 
Spindle Gills 9 x 14 Bobbin, Spindle Drawing Boxes 200 Spindles, 3';" Pitch, 


% Pitch of Screw, 4° Front Roll, 10% Pitch, 33g x2. 10” Cylinder. 
12 Fallers up and 6 down, 12x 7 Bobbin. 


p Collins Plain Twisters 
x tetetle. — j Spindle Drawing Boxes 200 Spindles, 314 Pitch, 
4° Front Roll, 9%" Pitch, 24° Ring, 5" Traverse, 


Spindle Gill Boxes 10 x 6 Bobbin. 1%, x 15/16" B. 
14x 9 Bobbin, 


3/8’ Pitch of screw, Spindle Drawing Boxes 1-7/8 

12 Fallers up and 6 down, 6’ Front Roll, 5/8" Spindles, With plain Spindles. 

16 Pins per inch. 10 x 5 Bobbin. Collins Twisters as above 
Spindle Gill Box Spindle Drawing Box with Stop Motion, 
14 x9 Bobbin, 4° Front Rolls, 74" Pitch, Double Ball Gill Box 
12 Fallers up and 6 down. 5/8 Spindles, 4 x 8 Bobbin. 3/8" Pitch of Screw, 


Spindle Gill Box s > 2 14 Fallers up and 4 down, 
14x 9 Bobbin, pindle Drawing Box 


. 6',' Pitch, 4" Front Kolls, Double Back Rolls. 
/ 16° Pitch of screw, 8 x 4 Bobbin. 1— Burr Picker 42” wide 
12 Fallers up and 6 down. . 1— Woonsocket Card Feed 45 
Spindle Gill Box 3-24 Spindle Roving Frames wide 
14x9 Bobbin, © Feent Betis, 1— Harwood Feed 37‘ w 
5/8' Pitch of screw, 6 x 3 Bobbin. - arwood Feed 37° wide. 
12 Fallers up and 6 down, 2-144 Spinning Frames 1—6 Head Mixing Gill. 
Without Fallers. 3% Pitch, By J. &8. Smith. 3— Noble Combs. 


Some of this machinery is equal to new and most of it is by Prince Smith & Sons. 


All the above Machinery will be put in first class order throughout. 
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Trouble in the Card Room? 


HAVE had a great deal of experience in 
straightening out troubles in wool card 
rooms. I believe I have worked in more wool 
card rooms than any other man in this country, 
and it has given me an unusual opportunity. for 
noting all sorts of difficulties and the best way 
of overcoming them. Sometimes an outsider 
will quickly detect a point which a man always 
on the spot may overlook. I charge $3.50 a 
day and my expenses for expert service. 
times it is not necessary to visit the mills, as I 
can tell what the trouble is by correspondence, 
in which case my fee would be very reasonable. 


Clothing Cards a Specialty. 


SAM DRIVER, Care Textile World Record, 
299 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Some- 


Booklets, Pamphlets and Cir- 
cular Letters forcibly written 
for manufacturers and others. 


In addition, I furnish a CONTINUOUS CORRESPON 
DENCE SERVICE, which covers a field peculiarly 
its own, and which no one can afford to neglect. 
Through its use you can get and keep in close and 
constant touch with those you wish to reach by send- 
ing out of forcibly written matter from time to time, 
at asmall cost. Will make special rates for trial. 
Correspondence solicited. Reproduction work fur- 
nished when desired. 
. 


Charles 
346 Broadway, 


DeGrauw 
New York City. 


Overseer of Carding or superintendent in a 
shoddy mill, carder and spinner in a small woolen 
mill. Position wanted by a man, 38 years of age, 
Scotch-American. Worked on all kinds of stock, 
cotton and wool shoddy mixes. Familiar with al! 
kinds of carding machinery. Could take a position 
at once. 3738, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a man, 
27 years of age, single, American. Worked on 
fleeces, fancies, balbriggan and open or mesh work, 
gauges from 12 to 32. Familiar with the Tompkins 
knitting machines, Universal and Foster_camless 
cone winders, Huse’s bobbin winders. Will not 
work for less than $3.50 per day. First class rec- 
ommendations. 3746, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Superintendent of Knitting or satinet mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 45 years of age, married 
Has worked on knit and staple goods of all kinds 
and is familiar with garnetts, cards and jacks of 
any make. (tood references. 36527, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Foreman Looper. American, 31 years of age 
with experience as fixer on rib frames, body and 
sleeves, hosiery and looper. Worked on misses’, 
boys’ and infants’ ribs, women’s and children's 
underwear. Accustomed to all machinery used in 
this work. 3408, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Beaming or quilling. Will go any- 
where. Has worked on white and colored cotton 
oods. First-class references. Age 45, married. 
162, Textile World Record. 


Wanted. We are continually having calls for 
first class loom fixers, also dresser tenders. Loom 
fixers’ wages, $15.00 per week, some over. Dresser 
Tenders from $2.25 to $2.50 per day. If interesten. 
write to the Overseers’ Bureau, care Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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Just Patented, a new Stop-Motion 


For Spring Beard Needles on Round Heads for making 
Lace Work on Husiery, Stockinette, Astrakan Cloth, ete. 


Breakage of Thread compels Machine to stop instantly, 


Machines can | 


e seen at work by addressing 


D. H. Hill, 2163 North orn st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


80 it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI- 
CAN WA tCHMAN'S CLOCK. Fully approved 
by all insuranee companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc., also Em loyee’s 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Eicctrie 
Time System consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time. Send for particulars. 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St.,New York 


Portable and Electric, 


Controls Night 
Watchman. 


Allowance made for 
old clocks, 


327 Duane St., N.Y. 


Y 
ie" 


A 
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Wanted. First class 
who has thorough knowledge of weaving; chance for 
promotion to Superintendent to right party Address 
“Chance,” care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Designer on Woolens, 


Bookkeeper or Traveling Salesman would invest 
some money in a paying proposition. 54 years of 
age, married, American. 3472, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Dressing, Spooling, Winding, Twist- 
ing and Drawing In. Position wanted by a man 33 
years of age, married, German. Has worked on 
fancy worsteds, fancy cassimeres, cheviots and 
piece dyes. Is familiar with Davis & Furber and 
Cleveland machinery. First-class references. 3627, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dressing, Spooling, Slashing, Beam- 
ing, Drawing In and Quilling. Position wanted by 
a man 42 years of age, married, Canadian. Has 
worked on denims, ticking, sheeting, shirtings, 
flannelettes, ginghams, dress goods, etc. Is famil- 
iar with all kinds of machinery. Good references. 
3115, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cloth Room. Position wanted by a 
man, 26 years of age, American, married Worked 
on sheetings, drills, ducks, lawns, lenos, shorn, spot 
goods, shirtings and satinets. Familiar with the 
Parkes & Woolson woolen shears, Curtiss & 
Marble and Lowell cotton shears, Lowell & Dins- 
more sewing machines, Curtiss & Marble folders 
and loop cutters. First class recommendations. 
3740, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Napping, or second hand position. 
Position wanted by a man, 34 years of age, English, 
married. Worked on all kinds of cotton goods, 
twills, swansdowns, moles, cambrics, lambskins, 
flannelettes, shirtings and cotton blankets. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of double and single napping 
machines, felter and flat finished machinery, hard 
cutting and clothing of same. Good recommenda- 
tions. 3742, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man, 
28 years of age, single, American. Has worked on 
American Egyptian cotton as fine as 20 hank. Un- 
derstands all kinds of carding and combing ma- 
chinery. First class reference. 3747, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dressing or superintendent in a col- 
ored or white mill. Position wanted by a man, 45 
years of age, American, married. Has worked on 
all kinds of colored and white work. First class 
recommendations 1187, Textile World tocord, 
Boston, Mass. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full particulars are 
on file at this office. Manufacturers who may be in need of such men may address them in care of Textile World Record, 
or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will be furnished without charge. 

Mr. C. T. Donlevy, @ practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with mill men, 
is now a member of the Textile World Record staff, and gives special attention to this department. 
pleased to hear from any of his friends who may be interested. 


COTTON SUFERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent and Designer in a woolen mill 
Position wanted by a man, 33 years of age, Ameri- 
can, married Has worked on broad cloths, plaid- 
backs, fancy dress goods, union cassimeres, 
nets, thibets and shirtings. Familiar with all kinds 
of machinery. First class recommendations. 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Superintendent and Designer in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man, 30 years of age, single, 
Scotch Has worked on all kinds of men’s wear, 
wool and worsted, plain and fancy, also dress 
goods Familiar with all kinds of machinery. Will 
go any place for a good position First class ref- 
erences. 3749, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or Designer in a small woolen 
mill, or assistant superintendent or designer in a 
large mill or bookkeeper Position wanted by a 
man, 46 years of age, married, Scotch. Worked on 
men’s wear, ladies’ dress goods and cloakings. 
Has worked in all departments in a woolen mill, 
has taken a course in designing and is familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles looms and Davis & Fur- 
ber mules Will not go West, South or Canada 
Good references. 3750, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass 

Manager or superintendent of a worsted mill. 
Position wanted by a man 33 years of age, married 
and English. Is experienced on all grades of woo!) 
and hair, and is familiar with all makes of wor- 
sted machinery. First-class references. 3596, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent, assistant superintendent or as- 
sistant designer. Position wanted by a man 28 
years of age, married, and American. Is experi- 
enced on all classes of woolen goods, and is famil- 
iar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good refer- 
ences. 3591, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent and 
Designer. Position wanted by a man 34 years of 
age, married, English. Is experienced on worsted 
coatings, woolen cassimeres, amazons, venetians, 
dress goods, kerseys and beavers. Is familiar with 
all kinds of woolen machinery. Good references. 
3629, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 29 years of age, Scotch. 
Is experienced on woolens and worsteds, men’s and 
ladies’ wear, flannels, homespuns and coverts. Is 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms, Davis & 
Furber and Johnson & Bassett mules, James 
Hunter and Smith garnet machines. First-class 
references. 3615, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Superintendent or Manager of Woolen Mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 47 years of age, married, 
Seotch. Is experienced on worsteds, fancy cassi- 
meres, homespuns, meltons, thibets, kerseys, over- 
coatings, cheviots and dress goods. Is familiar 
with all kinds of woolen machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3619, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or Designer. Position wanted by 
aman 34 years of age, experienced on worsted suit- 
ings, dress goods, cotton worsteds, cassimeres, 
overcoatings and coverts. Practical in all depart- 
ments of woolen mills. First-class references. 
3076, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Manager, superintendent or designer. Age 30; 
English; married. Experienced in England and in 
this country. Mohairs, all classes of worsted suit- 
ings, plain and fancy dress goods. 3184, Textile 
World Record. 

Superintendent or Designer. American, 37 years 
of age, married, wants a position in United States. 
Worked on light and heavy weight woolen and 
worsted goods, fancy and plain, wool and worsted 
piece dyes, also pebble worsteds. Been superin- 
tendent 6 years and designer 8 3353, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Superintendent or superintendent and designer 
45 years of age, with experience on fine fancy wor- 
steds and piece dyes, fancy and piece dye chev- 
iots, fancy woolens and worsteds, also mercerized 
piece dyes. Understands silk manufacture also. 
2382, Textile World Record, Boston. 


sati- 


3745, 


He would be 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superinteadent of a blcachery or 
assistant superintendent. Position wanted by a 
man 38 years of age, an American, married 
Worked on all kinds of cotton piece goods Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of machinery used in hand 
ling these goods. Now employed. First class 
recommendations. 3724, Textile World Record 
Boston, Mass 

Superintendent of a cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man, 42 years of age, American, mar- 
ried. Has worked on a general line of colored 
goods, sheetings, prints and shirtings. Familiar 
with all kinds of cotton machinery. Has held a 
position as superintendent in some of the leading 
mills. Could be employed at short notice. 3726 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent and Designer wants position as 
manager. Experienced designer and practical man 
for the tie-up of looms for weaving ribbons, silk, 
upholstery and cotton goods, plain and jacquard 
cloths. 20 years’ experience as manager and un- 
derstands a mill in all its branches. Knows the 
coloring for stripes and figured upholstery, cotton, 
silk and ribbon novelties a special. 3423, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 


Cotton Superintendent or assistant superintend- 
ent. Worked on linen and union towels and crash- 
es. Father now taking full charge of the business, 
so he is not needed. Worked on Crompton & 
Knowles and other machinery used in toweling 


manufacture. Age 28; first-class reference. 1867, 
Textile World Record. 


Agent or Superintendent, cotton or woolen mill. 
53 years of age, American. Worked on men’s 
wear, overcoatings, dress goods, plain cotton goods 
and fancy shirtings, most all kinds of woolen and 


cotton machinery. 3457, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Superintendent of Bleaching and finishing works. 
Has experience on Nottingham, Irish point, bob- 
binet and renaissance curtains a specialty. Also 
Swiss dots, organdies, lace handkerchiefs, embroid- 
eries, etc. Thoroughly understands aetying, car- 
bonizing and dyeing. A practical man, no experi- 
designer. Worked on shirting and all kinds of 
menter. 3443, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent. 
Position wanted by a man 31 years of age, married, 
American. Is experienced on men’s half hose, 
ladies’ work and rib top, boys’ and misses’ ribbed 
and infants’ cassimere silk tip hose. Is familiar 
with Acme, Hemphill, Scott & Williams, Brinton, 
Wildman, Nye & Tredick, Campbell & Clute and 
other knitting machinery. Good references. 3643. 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of Print Works, or Color Mixer, 
Printer, Bleacher and Mercerizer. Position wanted 
by a man 31 years of age, married, Scotch. Has 
worked on organdie lawns, shirtings, sateens, skirt- 
ings, ete. Is familiar with all kinds of drying 
starch manglers, etc. Rusden and Butterworth 
tenter machines, and all kinds of machinery used 
in print works. Good references. 3641, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Carder and Spinner. Position 
wanted by a man 46 years of age, married, Amer- 
ican. Is experienced on all kinds of regular white 
goods and grain bags, and is familiar with cotton 
and cotton waste stock. Is familiar with Kitson & 
Atherton pickers, Biddeford and English frames, 
revolving roller and top flat cards, Biddeford, 
Whitin and Lowell. Good references. 3624, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of cotton or woolen yarn mill or 
shoddy plant. Position wanted by a man 50 years 
of age, who has had a wide experience in the man- 
ufacture of yarns. Understands all makes of cot- 
ton and woolen machinery, also held position as 
superintendent in large knitting mills, and is 
familiar with the American makes of knitting 
machines. First-class recommendations. 3249, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


print works or: 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








WOOLEN CARDERS. 





Overseer of Carding and spinning. Position 
wanted by a man, 22 years of age, single. Under- 
stands all kinds of American carding and spinning 
machinery. Has worked on hosiery yarns and al 
kinds of woolen goods. Good references. 3723, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
34 years of age and married. Has worked on out- 
ing flannels, suitings, cassimeres, overcoatings, 
crashes, meltons, skirtings, kerseys, doeskins, 
broadcloths, coverts, cheviots and thibets. Is fa- 
miliar with Davis & Furber, Cleveland, English 
cards and garnett machines. Good references. 
3513, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Carder and Spinner. Worked on all kinds 
of woolen and cotton and shoddy mixes; also knit- 
ting yarn. Familiar with Davis & Furber cards 
and mules, Johnson and Bassett, Lombard and 
Cleveland cards and mules. First-class recommen- 
dations; 36 years of age; American. 3302, Textile 
World Record. Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
34 years of age, married and American. Is ex- 
perienced on all wool, cotton, cotton and shoddy 
mixes, knickerbockers, and fancy goods. Is fa- 
miliar with Davis & Furber, Cleveland, and Lowell 
Machine Sho carding machinery. Good _ refer- 
ences. 3565, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 47 years of age, married. Worked on 
woolens and knit goods, both fine and coarse, and 
all makes of cards. Good reference from mills 
where he has been employed. 3535, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of carding and spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 41 years of age. Has worked on 
all kinds of woolens, cottons and shoddy mixes. Is 
familiar with Davis & Furber cards and mules, 
Cleveland, and any make of cards. Good refer- 
ences. 3598, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted by 
a man 56 years of age; married; American. Is ex- 
perienced on all kinds of stock and is familiar witn 
any make of carding machinery. Good references. 
3608, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Woolen Boss Carder. Worked on all classes of 
unions, cassimeres, beavers. Familiar with all 
classes of stock. Will not go West. Age 35; mar- 
ried; first-class references. 3174, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Carding in Knitting Mill. American, 
36 years of age; accustomed to knit underwear, 
both cotton and wool; experience on Davis and 
Furber and Smith cards. Was 6 years second hand 
in one mill and for the past 6 years has been over- 
seer. 3391, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. American, 30 years 
of age, married; worked on nearly all classes of 
woolen goods and all machinery used in this work. 
Prefers West or Middle West. 3170, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen or worsted carding. Would 
accept a position as superintendent of a felt mill. 
Understand the business in every detail. Worked 
on all kinds of stock and all makes of cards. First 
class reference. Will go any place for a good posi- 
tion. 45 years of age, American, married. 3470, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Carding in woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 46 years of age, married, English. 
Worked on all kind of woolen goods, cotton and 
shoddy mixes on English and American carding 
machinery. Good reference from mills where em- 
ploved. 3469, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
81 years of age, married, American. Has worked 
on all wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. Is familiar 
with Davis & Furber and Furbush carding machin- 
ery. Good references. 3626, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding, Charge of Shoddy Mill, or 
Felt Carder. Position wanted by a man 54 years 
of age, married, American. Has worked on all 
kinds of woolen shoddy and cotton mixes and is 
familiar with all makes of carding machinery. 
Good references. 3630, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
36 years of age, married, American. Has worked 
on wool, cotton and shoddy mix goods, and is 
familiar with all kinds of woolen cards. First- 
class references. 3618, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


l 
| 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
36 years of age, married, English. Has worked on 
all kinds of wool, cotton and shoddy mixes, and is 
familiar with English mules, Johnson & Bassett 
mules and jacks. Good references. 3622, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
49 years of age, married. Has worked on all wool, 
shoddy mixes, second spinning, double and twist, 
yarns, from 3/4 run to 12 run. Is familiar with 
Davis & Furber spinning machinery. First-class 
references. 3633, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
48 years of age, English. Has worked on all 
classes of woolen goods, and is familiar with John- 
son & Bassett, Davis & Furber and Platt spinning 
machinery. Good references. 3522, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning, twisting, spooling and 
reeling. Position wanted by a man 28 years of 
age, married and American. Has worked on army 
and navy goods, fine and heavy woolen and merino 
yarns, fine worsteds, and low stock shoddy and 
cotton mixes. Is familiar with Davis & Furber, 
James Smith, Whiteley, English Bridesburgh, and 
Platt mules. Would prefer a position near Phila- 
delphia. Good references. 3517, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by aman 
30 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on cotton, wool, shoddy and all grades of 
mixes from 7/8 run to 9. Is familiar with almost 
every make of spinning machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3538, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
36 years of age. Has worked on all kinds of 
woolen goods and is familiar with Davis & Furber 
mules. First class references. 3549, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Carder and Spinner in a Woolen Mill. Fa- 
miliar with all grades of woolen and mixed goods. 
Familiar with all makes of American carding and 
spinning machinery. Will not go West or South; 
40 years of age; first-class recommendations; 
ene. 3294, Textile World Record, Boston, 

ass. 


Carder and Spinner. Been overseer 32 years, 
making every variety of cassimere, flannels, over- 
coatings, clonakings, dress goods, etc. Married; 
American. 3132, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Wool Spinning. 39 years of age, 
with 15 years’ experience as overseer on flannels, 
cassimeres, cheviots, kerseys and cotton mixes. 
Also on all machinery used in his work. Wants 
position in the East. 3434, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of drawing and spinning. Position 
wanted by a man, English, 37 years of age, mar- 
ried. Worked on superfine and fine merinos, demi 
lustres, mohair, etc. Familiar with Prince, Smith, 
Hall & Stells, J. B. Farrars and Lowell Machine 
Shop machinery. Good references. 3478, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Boss Spinner in woolen mill. Worked on all 
kinds of woolen, cotton and shoddy mixed goods. 
Familiar with Johnson & Bassett. Would prefer 
Furbush mules. First-class recommendations; age 
29; American. 3287, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding and _ spinning. Position 
wanted hy a man 40 years of age, American. Has 
worked on all kinds of stock, cotton, wool and 
shoddy, and all numbers of yarn from 7/8 to 8 run. 
Is familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson & Bas- 
sett, Lombard, and Cleveland carding and spinning 
machinery. Good references. 3577, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding and spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 40 years of age, married. Is ex- 
perienced on all kinds of stock and all numbers of 
yarn. Is familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson 
& Bassett, Furbush, and Bridesburgh carding and 
spinning machinery. Good references. 3580, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding and spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 36 years of age, married and 
American. Has worked on cassimeres, flannels, 
overcoatings, knickerbockers, blankets and carpet 
yarns. Is familiar with American and English 
ecards and Davis & Furber and English mules. Good 
references. 3539, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Moss. 
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COTTON CARDERS. 


second Hand in cotton card room. American, 30 
years of age, with a number of years’ experience in 
card room. Has worked in large mills in Fall River 
and New Bedford and worked on prints, fine and 
coarse yarns, English and American machinery 
Prefers a position in the East. Good references 
3341, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding and Frame _ Spinning. 
Worked on all kinds of stock, both high and low. 
30 years of age; first-class recommendations. 1759, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding or assistant superin- 
tendent. Worked on all kinds of cotton, including 
cotton waste, Sea Island and down to sweepings 
Familiar with all kinds of carding machinery; first- 
class recommendations; 29 years of age; married 
3323, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. American; 26 years of age; 
worked in all positions in card room up to over- 
seer. Understands nearly all makes of English and 
American machinery and has worked on white 
goods, both fine and coarse. 3346, Textile World 
Record. 

Card Grinder, 38 years of age; English; with ex- 
perience in good mills. Worked on print cloth and 
on all makes of English cards. Will go anywhere 
for good position. Good references. 3426, Textile 
World Record 

Carder in Cotton Mill. Coarse or fine, white or 
colored, hosiery, Egyptian, etc. Age 35; Canadian; 
married. 3029, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
54 years of age, married. Has worked on shirtings 
and sheetings from 2 to 10 hank roving. Is fa- 
miliar with all makes of modern carding machin- 
ery. Good references. 3561, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
40 years of age. married. Has worked on all kinds 
of cotton goods and is familiar with all kinds of 
cotton carding machinery. Good references. 8641, 
Textile Worla Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
35 years of age, married. Is experienced on carded 
and combed cotton, Peeler, Egyptian, Sea Island, 
both for yarns and cloth, in coarse or fine numbers. 
Is familiar with English and American cards and 
speeders, and American pickers. Good references. 
3558, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position is wanted 
by a man 88 years of age, married, English. 
Worked on a variety of cotton goods and on Amer- 
ican and English machinery. Good references. 
Could take 2 position in one week’s notice. 3547, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
aman 49 years of age, married, French American. 
Worked on coarse and fine cotton goods and all 
numbers on all makes of machinery. Good refer- 
ences. Will not go South. 36551, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on plain 
and fancy, coarse and fine white goods. ants 
only Rhode Island or Connecticut. 47 years of age; 
married. First-class references. 1884, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. 40 years of age; 
married; worked on yarns, sheetings, ginghams, in 
some of the best mills in this country and good 
references from mills where employed. 3450, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding Department. Age 38; Eng- 
lish; married. Plain and fancy goods; both combed 
and carded, Cotton Sea Island, Peruvian, Egyptian, 
Peeler, etc. Good references. 3196, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer Cotton Carding or Spinning desires 
position. Age 47; American; married. Is familiar 
with all the modern makes of English and Ameri- 
can machinery, revolving —-? flat cards, single and 
double carding. 2073, Textile World Record. 

Secondhand in Card Room, or Charge of Combs. 
Position wanted by a man 30 years of age, married, 
English. Has worked on all grades of American 
and Egyptian cotton and is familiar with all kinds 
of speeders, Whitin, Dobson & Barlow cards, 
eombs and drawing frames. Good references. 3671, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Combing. Position wanted by a man 
22 years of age, American. Has worked on all 
classes of medium and fine yarns, and is familiar 
with Asa Lee’s and Whitin combs. Good refer- 
ences. 3664, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Overseer of Carding. Has held all positions in 
icker and card rooms. White and colored goods, 
s to 40s. 3070, Textile World Record. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer of ring spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 82 years of age, 
American. Has worked on denims, plaids, awn- 
ings, checks, lawns, sheetings, lenos, shirtings, etc. 
Is familiar with Mason, Whitin, Lowell, Davis & 
Furber and Fales & Jenks, spinning machinery. 
Good references. 3604, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning, a Warping. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 85 years of age, married, 
American. Has worked on all kinds of cotton 
yarns, from 20s to 120s. Is familiar with Fales & 
Jenks, Mason, Whitin, Saco & Pettee, and Lowell 
spinning machinery. Good references. 1788, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning, S ling, Warping. Posi- 
tion is wanted by a man 36 years of age, married, 
American. Has made yarns from 8s to 80s on all 
makes of spinning machinery. Worked on all 
makes of spooling, warn twisting machines. 
3468, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning. Position wanted by 
aman 26 years of age. Has worked on all kinds 
and numbers of cotton yarn. Is familiar with 
Whitin spinning machinery. Good _ references. 
3684, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing. Worked on all classes of goods, hosiery 
yarns, long and short staples from 8s up. Familiar 
with Sayles & Jenks, Mason, Lowell, Whiting and 
Saco & Pettee machinery. First-class references. 
28 years of age; married. 3308, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer Ring Spinning, spooling and warping 
wishes a position. A married man, with good ex- 
perience. Worked on sheetings, shirtings, jeans, 
grain bags. 3152, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Mule and Ring Spinning. Position 
wanted by a man, English, 35 years of age and 
married. Worked on hosiery, coarse and medium 
and fine yarns, more accustomed to medium yarns. 
Is graduate of a textile school and familiar with 
Parr & Platt mules, Mason mules and Whitin and 
Lowell frames. $8483, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Overseer of Frame or mule spinning and twist- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 46 years of age, 
married and American. Has worked on sateens, 
twills, 30 warp, 46 filling yarns from 3s to 160s. Is 
familiar with all makes of spinning and twisting 
machinery. Good references. 3582, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 38 years of age, 
married and American. Has worked on plain and 
fancy goods, all numbers of yarn, combed and 
carded. Is famiJiar with Mason, Whitin, and 
Fales & Jenks machines. Good references. 3018, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer Spinning, spooling and warping. Amer- 
ican, 84 years of age, with experience on sheet- 
ings, shirtings, sateens, twills, awnings, ducks, 
denims, etc., and all machinery used in this work. 
Capable of taking a superintendent’s position, but 
would accept good overseer’s position. 3374, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Spinning, 25 years of ag 
with experience on heavy and medium white an 
colored goods, 5s to 60s. Denims, chambrays, awn- 
ings, ape goods, fine shirtings, etc. Worked on 
all American ring spinning frames, Draper spool- 
ers and warpers, also twisters and on ball or chain 
and beam. 3420, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Spinning. Englishman with 
experience on mule and frame spinning; worked 
on 8 1/2 to 200s filling, and on all kinds of novelty 
yarns, white or colored; accustomed to all machin- 
ery used in this work; wants a position in the 
States. 8437, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Spinning or superintendent of 
a small mill. Would accept any reasonable offer. 
Worked on all grades of cotton goods and cotton 
yarns from 20s to 100s. Familiar with all kinds 
of cotton machinery. 44 years of age; American; 
married. 1882, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Mule Spinning. Position wanted by 
a man 28 years of age, English. Has worked on 
white and colored yarns from 6s _ up to 93s, Egyp- 
tian and Sea Island cotton. Is familiar with 
Platts, Asa Lees, Taylor & Langs, Dobson & Bar- 
low, Curtis, Biddeford, Parr, and Mason mules. 
Good references. 3542, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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ihe COTTON WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Position wantea 
by a man, 27 years of age, American, married, with 
experience on prints, cambrics, sateens, drills, 
corded goods, etc. Worked on Draper, Whitin, 
Lowell, Mason and Colvin looms. Prefers a posi- 
tion in the East. 3430, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man, 39 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of cotton goods, plain and 
fancy. On English, Colvin, Mason, Whitin and 
Draper looms. Could take a position at two weeks’ 
notice. First class recommendations. 3735, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or Boss Weaver in a woolen mill. 
Worked on all kinds of woolen and worsted goods; 
familiar with all kinds of woolen machinery; 43 
years of age; married; English. 3292, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of weaving, drawing in and twisting. 
Position wanted by a man 44 years of age; mar- 
ried; English. Has worked on plain twills, sateens, 
fancy lenos, Jacquard loppetts, also plush goods. 
Is familiar with Mason, Draper, Whitin and Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms. Good references. 3590, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of silk and cotton weaving. Position 
wanted by a man 46 years of age; married; Ger- 
man. Has worked on fancy lenos, taffetas, satins, 
hard silk and skein dyed. Is familiar with all 
makes of looms. Good references. 3613, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. . 

Overseer of Weaving. Worked on ginghams. 
sheetings, shirtings and dress goods. Familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles and Mason looms. 
First-class recommendations, 23 years of age. 
3299, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving or Cloth Room. Worked 
on heavy ducks, denims, suitings, checks, lenos, 
fancy lenos and meee. from 2s to 200s yarn card- 
ed and combed. amiliar with Lowell, Whiting, 
Crompton & Knowles, Mason and Draper looma. 
First-class recommendations, 34 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. 3309, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age and married. Worked on fancy 
shirtings, lenos, silk dress goods, lappets and plain 
goods. Familiar with Jacquard machines, Mason, 
Crompton & Knowles and Stafford dobbies, looms. 
3474, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer Cotton Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man who has had experience on plain goods, twills, 
sateens on all counts from 18s up. 34 years of 
age; married. Could take a position at short no- 
tice. Worked on Mason, Colvin, Whitin, Lowell 
and Northrop looms. 3455, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. American, 45 years 
of age, with 26 years’ experience on plain sheet- 
ings, sateens and twills as fixer, second hand and 
overseer. Able and temperate. Wants position in 
the East. 3439, Textile World Record. 

Foreman of Weaving. Worked on ribbons of all 
descriptions, silk and cotton labels, tapes and lenos. 
Will not go to Canada or Maine. Age 34, Ameri- 
can. First-class references. 3183, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving, superintendent of weaving 
or designing. Worked on all kinds of cotton dress 
goods, also suitings. Familiar with all kinds of 
American and English looms and machinery. ane 
41; English; widower. First-class references. 2068, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving or loom fixing. Worked on 
cotton, woolen, silk. Used to Crompton & Knowles 
looms, both box and plan, Lewiston looms, Mason, 
Colvin, Whiting, Patterson, etc. Age 43; Scotch; 
married. 38216, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving or designer. Lawns, sheet- 
ings, twills, sateens, quilts, bedford cords, lappets. 
A young man; unmarried. Good experience and 
first-class recommendation. 3068, Textile World 
Record. 

Superintendent or boss weaver in a cotton or 
woolen mill. Worked on sheetings, shirtings, ging- 
hams, plaids, checks, cottonades and figured jeans. 
Familiar with all kinds of machinery; 45 years of 
age; first-class references. 1806, Textile World 
Record. 

Loom Fixer on Silk, or Foreman in small shop. 
88 years of age; married. Wants position in Phila- 
delphia if possible. Been fixing 16 years and on 
plain and fancy goods. Understands English plain 
looms and Knowles box looms. 3386, Textile World 
Record. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOOLEN WEAVERS. 

Overseer of Weaving or assistant designer in a 
woolen mill. Position wanted by a man, 37 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on beavers, 
kerseys, chinchillas, meltons, frieze, worsted and 
worsted cloakings. First class recommendations. 
8737, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man, 39 years of age, American, married. Covld 
take a position at short notice. Familiar with all 
kinds of woolen and worsted goods. First class 
recommendations. 3727, Textile World Record, 
Poston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man, 40 years of age, married, an American. 
Worked on cheviots, ladies’ dress goods, janes and 
woolen goods of all kinds. Familiar with the 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Good recommenda- 
tions. 3725, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
40 years of age, married, English. Has worked on 
all kinds of woolen and worsted goods. Is familiar 
with Knowles and Crompton looms. Good refer- 
ences. 3647, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
45 years of age, and married. Has worked on all 
classes of woolen and worsted goods, such as 
kerseys, beavers, flannels, fancy cassimeres, fancy 
worsteds, men’s wear, serges, dress goods, etc. Is 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. First- 
class references. 3546, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 388 years of age, married, American. 
Worked on fancy woolens and worsteds, fancy 
tweeds, shawls, flannels and beavers. Good refer- 
ences. 8550, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man 32 years of age and married. Has worked on 
woolen dress goods, suitings, cotton worsteds, wor- 
sted dress goods. kerseys, beavers and blankets. 
Is familiar with Crompton, Knowles, Furbush, Da- 
vis & Furber looms and dobby looms. Has first- 
class recommendations. 3644, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age, single and Scotch. Has worked 
on wool and worsted, and union goods, blankets, 

Is familiar with Crompton & 


shirtings, rugs, etc. 
Knowles, also English looms and dobbies. Has 
good references. 3507, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by an 
American, 39 years of age, single. Worked on wor- 
sted, plain and fancy cassimeres, dress goods and 
overcoatings. Is familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles and Crompton & Thayer looms. 3473, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man, American, 45 years of age and married. Has 
worked on dress goods, cloakings, flannels, meltons 
and unions. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
and Stafford looms. Good references. 3494, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Weaving. Worked on worsteds, cas- 
simeres, dress goods, and all kinds of woolen goods. 
Crompton & Knowles looms. First-class refer- 
ences; American; 45 years of age. 3262, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
38 years of age, Atnerican, married. Has worked 
on woolen and worsted goods and is famiilar with 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Good references. 
3498, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. 18 years’ experi- 
ence as Overseer. Worked on cassimeres, cloak- 
ings, chinchillas, cheviots, beavers, meltons, shawls, 
also worsteds and on Crompton and Knowles looms, 
wants a position in the East. Good references. 
3422, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Weaving, or weaver and designer. 
American, 40 years of age, with experience on all 
grades men’s wear and all makes of woolen looms, 
pickers, spoolers, twisters, etc., wants a position 
in the East. 3379, Textile World Record. 

Boss Weaver in Woolen Mill, or would accept a 
good loom fixing position. Worked on satinets, 
cotton and woolen warp goods, sheetings, shirtings 
and ducks. Also worked on cotton and woolen jute 
bagging. 45 years of age. 1806, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. American, 40 
years of age, married, with experience on worsteds, 
cassimeres, kerseys, dress goods, satinets, etc., 
wants a position in the East. H worked on all 
machinery used in this work. 38412, Textile World 
Record. 
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DYEBRS. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
40 years of age, married and an American. Has 
worked on wool and cotton yarns, and piece dye- 
ing. Is familiar with all kinds of dyeing machin- 
ery. Has good references. 3506, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. 


Position wanted by a man 
27 years of age, English. Has worked on worsted 
and cotton yarns, cotton hosiery, slubbing, cotton 
warp and piece dyes. Is familiar with Klauder- 
Weldon and Delehanty dyeing machines. VFirst- 
class recommendations. 3534, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer Dyeing, Expert Bleacher. 
years of age, 


American, 35 
worked on cotton and fine woolen 
yarns, tapes, underwear and linen. Understands 
nearly all makes of dyehouse machinery. 2065, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Dyeing. 26 years of age, with expe- 
rience as overseer. Worked on fancy cassimeres, 
thibets, satinets, piece goods and raw stock. Wants 
a position in the East. Would accept good second- 
hand position. 3336, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Dyeing. .33 years of age; married; 11 
years’ experience as overseer. Worked on wor- 
sted, union and knit goods, cotton hosiery, loose 
stock, also dress goods, beavers, serges, etc. Pre- 
fers New England. 3340, Textile World Record. 

Boss Dyer and Bleacher. Familiar with turkey 
red dyeing, indigo and cotton yarns and all 
kinds of dye stuffs. 29 years of age. Scotch. 
3145, Textile World Record. 

Boss Bleacher. Bags, shades, lawns, mercerized. 
Hollands, book cloth and table cloth. Prefers New 
York, New Jersey or Pennsylvania. 3083, Textile 
World Record. 

Practical Dyer is open for engagement and would 
like to correspond with responsible firm. Has a 
thorough knowledge of the dyeing of hosiery and 
underwear, cotton, wool and mixed goods in all 
percentages, balbriggans, etc. In last position 
91/2 years. 1513, Textile World Record. 

Chemist or Boss Dyer on hosiery or cotton goods. 
Worked on hosiery, underwear, yarns and cotton 
raw stock. Familiar with all kinds of dyeing ma- 
chinery; 27 years of age; American; first-class rec- 
ommendations. 3289, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass 

Overseer of Dyeing. Englishman, with 20 years’ 
experience as overseer in this country, wants po- 
sition in the East. Accustomed to dress goods, 
plain and mixed, piece dyes on worsted, fine broad- 
cloth, kersey cloaking, etc. 3343, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 41 
years of age. Married, English, with good refer- 
ences from mills where employed. Worked on all 
wool, cotton and shoddy worsted piece dyes, slub- 
bing, raw stock and indigo vats. 3479, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man, 
Swedish, 35 years of age, married. Has worked on 
worsted yarns, raw stock, wool and all kinds of 
cotton raw stock, piece dyeing, union dyeing and 
warp dyeing and sizing. 3491, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Assistant Superintendent or 
large dye house. Position 
years of age, single, 


second hand in a 
wanted by a man, 27 
American. Worked on chev- 
iots, cassimeres, flannels, covert cloth, overcoat- 
ings, some cotton and fancy worsteds. Familiar 
with all kinds of machinery used in a textile mill. 
Good recommendations. 3743, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man, 
35 years of age, married, English. Has had a thor- 
ough training in chemistry. Has worked on wool, 
cotton and shoddy raw stock, piece dyes, yarn 
bleaching, scouring, extracting, etc. Familiar with 
alizarine colors, all kinds of dyeing and scouring 
machinery First class recommendations. 3736, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age, American. Has worked on wor- 
sted and cotton yarns, mercerized piece dyes, fast 
shades on raw stock and slubbing. Is familiar with 
all kinds of dyeing machinery. Good references. 
2592, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Dyer. Worked on wool worsteds, cotton 
raw stock and piece dyes. 47 years of age; mar- 
ried: Italian. Take a position at short notice. 
$441, Textile World Record. 
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FINISHERS 


Overseer of Finishing and Dyeing. Position 
wanted by a man 37 years of age, married. Worked 
on all kind of worsted and woolen goods, men’s 
wear, dress goods, rain cloth and union goods 
Good references. 3569, Textile World Record. 


Starcher or Assistant Finisher. Position wanted 
by a man 39 years of age, married and American 
Has worked on satinets, dress goods, linings, sile- 
sias, pocketings. ducks, shoe goods, trunk cloth, 
percalines, canvass, ete. Is familiar with all kinds 
of starching, hot-press and calendering machinery 
page Sos gia 3511, Textile World Record, Bos- 
on, ass. 


Second Hand in dry-room or shear-tender. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 29 years of age and Ameri- 
can. Has worked on kerseys, meltons, cheviots, 
piece dyes, thibets, coverts, dress goods, face 
goods, overcoatings, worsteds and woolens. Is fa- 
miliar with Parks & Woolson shears and Miller 
presses. Good references. 3510, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 40 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on all kinds of wool and worsted and 
cotton mix goods and cotton worsteds. Is familiar 
with all kinds of machinery used in wet and dry 
finishing. Good references. 3536, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 39 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on kerseys, beavers, cassimeres, worsted 
dress goods, cheviots, piece dyes and cotton mix 
goods. Is familiar with all kinds of American and 
German finishing machinery. Good _ references. 
3533, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer Wet and Dry Finishing. American, 30 
years of age, with experience on nearly all grades 
of woolen mixes, cotton warp goods, steam face 
goods, piece dye, etc. Six years as overseer, with 
good references. 3376, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Finishing. Familiar with all kinds 
of woolen and worsted men’s wear, dress goods, 
including high lustre on ladies’ and men’s face fin- 
ished goods, overcoatings, meltons and unions. 39 
years of age; American; first-class references. 
3271, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Finishing. Worked on all kinds of 
men’s wear, fancies and piece dyed woolens and 
worsteds, dress goods of every description and face 
goods. First-class references; 36 years of age; 
Scotch. 3273, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing of piece goods or assistant 
superintendent, or chemist; familiar with all kinds 
of cotton goods, lawns, flannelettes and wash goods. 
Worked on all kinds of machinery, including Gran- 
ger and Butterworth machines; first-class recom- 
mendations; 31 years of age; married. 3317, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position 
man, 49 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on satinets, unions, shirtings, and all 
classes of goods made with cotton warp. First 
class references. 3744, Textile World Record, Bos 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by i 
man, 38 years of age, married, American. Has 
worked on kerseys, friezes, thibets and all kinds o: 
woolen and worsted goods. Familiar with al! 
kinds of machinery. First class reference. 3748 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Wet Finishing and gigging. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 48 years of age, American 
Has been employed in one of the largest mills in 
the N. E. States as overseer of wet finishing and 
gigging. First class references. 3722, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man, 34 years of age, English, married. Worked 
on beavers, meltons, friezes, cassimeres, satinettes 
chinchillas, cotton fancy and piece dyed worsteds. 
First class recommendation. 3729, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. by a 
man, 45 years of age. married, Has 
worked on all kinds of woolen goods, including 
beavers, kerseys, meltons, etc., also all kinds of 
fancy and piece dye worsteds. Has been employed 
in leading mills in the N. E. States. Will not go 
to Canada or Pennsylvania. Good recommenda- 
tions. 3739, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


wanted by a 


Position wanted 


American. 
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DESIGNERS. 

Assistant Designer. Position wanted by a man 
21 years of age, American. Is a graduate of the 
Lowell Textile School, and has worked on all kinds 
of cotton goods, woolen and worsted dress goods 
and men’s wear. First-class references. 3649, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer and Assistant Superintendent. Position 
wanted by a man 82 years of age, married, Scotch. 
Is experienced on all grades of woolens and wor- 
steds, both men’s and ladies’ wear, cheviots, and 
homespuns a specialty. Is familiar with Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms. Good references. 3666, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer and Assistant Superintendent. Position 
wanted by a man 43 years of age, married, Eng- 
lish. Is experienced on all classes of goods from 
fine worsteds to the lowest woolens for men’s wear. 
Fancy and plain cloakings and dress goods, linings, 
mercerized goods, unions. Is familiar with Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms and Johnson & Bassett and 
Davis & Furber mules. Good references. 3655, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Superintendent and Assistant Designer. 
Position wanted by a man 27 years of age, Ger- 
man. Has worked on fancy cassimeres, overcoat- 
ings and dress goods. Is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles looms. Good references. 3681, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Superintendent or Designeer in a woolen 
mill. Could accept a position in four weeks’ no- 
tice. Familiar with all kinds of woolen goods, 
including cheviots, cassimeres, flannels, blankets 
and mackinaws. 28 years of age; American; first- 
class references from mills where he has been em- 
ployed. 3280, Textile World Record. 

Assistant Superintendent and Designer. Position 
wanted by a man 382 years of age, married. Is 
experienced on men’s wear, dress goods, cotton 
worsteds, woolens, linen towels, madras, flannels, 
ete. Is familiar with Knowles, Crompton, Clipper, 
Bridesburg dobby cam looms, dressing, spooling, 
twisting and warping frames. Good references. 
3665, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer. Position wanted by a man 34 years of 
age, married, American. Is experienced on dress 
and tie silks, cotton and silk goods, novelty fabrics 
and ribbons, woolen and worsted Jacquard work. 
Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles, Stafford, 
Schaum & Uhlinges Jacquards. First-class recom- 
mendations. 3635, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Designer and Assistant Superintendent. 
wanted by a man 36 years of age, married. Is ex- 
perienced on cheviots, meltons, kerseys, dress 
goods, overcoatings, cassimeres, piece dyes, etc. Is 
familiar with all kinds of machinery used in these 
goods. Good references. 3631, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 

Designer on Webbing, or Asst. Supt. in a cloth 
mill. Position wanted by a man 23 years of age, 
American. Is experienced on worsted and cotton 
goods, but mostly in the webbing business. Is a 
graduate of the Lowell Textile School and is fa- 
miliar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good ref- 
erences. 3578, Textile World Record. 

Designer or Asst. Supt. Position wanted by a 
man 84 years of age. Has worked on fancy wor- 
steds, cheviots, overcoatings, and cotton worsteds. 
Is famiilar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. 3518, Textile World Record. 

Designer. Position wanted by an American, 28 
years of age and married. Worked on checks, 
plaids, madrases, cheviots, woolen and worsted 
suitings, fancy ginghams, gauzes, lenos, spot ef- 
fects and novelties, etc. Is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles plain and dobby looms, Mason plain 
and dobby looms and Kilburn & Lincoln plain 
looms. Good references. 3482, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Designer and Assistant Superintendent. Position 
wanted by a man 31 years of age, married, Scotch. 
Is experienced on cassimeres, cheviots, coverts, out- 
ing rain coatings, piece dyes and has had some 
experience on worsteds. Is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles looms. Good references. 3625, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer. Worked on ladies’ dress goods, shirt- 
ings and flannels and some jacquard designing; 
first-class recommendations; 33 years of age; mar 
ried. 3285, Textile World Record. 

Designer or superintendent. Age 37; English; 
married. Experienced in this country and Eng- 
land Worked on cloakings, suitings. coverta 
broadcloths. etc. Wants $30 to $40 per week. Mill 
closed, and wants place at once. Good references. 
3140. Textile World Record. 


Position 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


_ ENITTERS, 


t or Overseer of Knitting in a 
Hosiery Mili. Position wanted by a man 33 years 
of age, single, has worked on ladies’, men’s and 
misses’ wool, worsted and cotton seamless hosiery 
on Wildman, Scott & Williams, Ruth and Brinton 
ribbers, Hepworth and Beatley loopers, Acme and 
Geor. D. Mayo automatic foot machine. Good rec- 
ommendations. 3698, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or foreman of knitting. Position 
wanted by a man 25 years of age, American. Is 
experienced on men’s, women’s and children’s 
gloves and mitts, fine-stitch toques and hosiery on 
worsted and saxony Creelman machines. Is famil- 
iar with the Lamb machine, more especially on 
gloves and mitts, the Brinton full automatic ma- 
chine and the Creelman hosiery machine. Will be 
open for engagement about Sept. ist. First-class 
eae. 3611, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Superintendent, 


Superintendent or overseer of knitting. Position 
wanted by a man 41 years of age; married; Amer- 
ican. Has worked on all classes of underwear and 
hosiery on spring and latch needle. Is familiar 
with all makes of knitting machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 1874, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Overseer in Hosiery Mill. Al! 
classes seamless hosiery. Understands Branson 
and Automatic ribbed toe machines; also Pepper 
and 3/4 Automatic Excelsior. Age 49; good refer- 
ences. 1441, Textile World Record. 


Foreman of Knitting Room. Age 29; American, 
unmarried. Fleece of all kinds and gauges. Bal- 
briggan from 20 to 30 gauge. Flat work wool 
goods. Tompkin Bros. and Campbell & Clute ma- 
———. Will not go South. 3204, Textile World 

ecord. 


Manager of a Hosiery Mill. Familiar with wool- 
en, worsted and cotton and full-fashioned seam- 
less hosiery. 45 years old, American. First-class 
seeneniene 1657, Textile World Record, Boston, 

ass. 


Superintendent of Hosiery Mill. American, 40 
years of age, with a number of years’ experience 
as overseer, would accept a good position any- 
where in United States. Worked on cotton and 
lisle hosiery, fashioned, seamless, lace, embroidered 
and plain, and on nearly all makes seamless ma- 
chines and all others used in an up-to-date mill. 
3352, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of Knitting Mill. American, 28 
years of age, with experience on flat wool and cot- 
ton, all wool sweaters, rib goods of wool, worsted 
cotton and cotton plaited. Understands nearly all 
kinds of machinery used in making these goods. 
3348, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent 
mill. Position 
of age, married 


underwear 
man 40 years 
and American. Has worked 
on all kinds of men’s and women’s underwear. 
Is familiar with Union Special, Merrow, Singer, 
National, Wheeler & Wilson and Imperial sewing 
machines and Nye & Tredick and McMichael & 
Wildman knitting machines. Has first-class rec- 
ommendations. 1971, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


or Manager of an 
wanted by a 


Overseer of Knitting. American, 31 years of age, 
with 10 years’ experience in knitting room as sec- 
end hand and overseer. Worked on men’s gauze 
underwear, and on plain woolen and plush work. 
Wants position in the East. 3350, Textile World 
Record. 


Superintendent or boss. knitter. 
men’s fine balbriggan, ladies’, 
wool underwear. Familiar with all kinds of knit- 
ting machinery. 27 years of age; American. 3259, 
Textile World Record. 


Boss Knitter in underwear mill. Worked on all 
gauges as fine as 28, wool, cotton and silk. Latch 
and spring needle machines. 39 years of age, 
American, married. 1669, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Worked on 
men’s and children's 


Foreman of Cutting Department in a knitting 
mill, or assistant. Worked on all kinds of knit 
goods, with four knife or by hand, with knife or 
shears on fine work. Will guarantee 100 dozen per 
day. Will not go South or Canada. 24 years of 
age; American. 3320, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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Rope Drives 


as a means of transmitting power have made rapid progress 





since they were introduced into this country. That this is 
true is readily shown by the hosts of manufacturing concerns 
in this country who have adopted this means of distributing 
their power. This is due partly to the many mechanical 
advantages of rope driving, and partly to the saving in cost 
of installation and maintenance over any other system. 

If you have any problem involving power transmission 
write us and secure gratis the benefit of our many years’ 


experience in dealing with same. 


Our booklet on ** Rope Driving” will be 


sent upon request. 


Plymouth Cordage Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


North Plymouth, Mass. 
















THE COTTON MARKET 


GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF 


Cotton Market. 


Faith in a large crop has brought the price of 
cotton down a cent a pound during the last two 
months. Weather conditions have continued favor- 
able and the bulls have been unwilling to risk their 
money on the chance of a killing frost. The re- 
ceipts for the first three weeks of September have 
been less than expected, but it is too early to draw 
conclusions from these figures, in view of the in- 
creasing power of the planter to hold his cotton 
for higher prices. The cotton brought into sight 
from Sept. 1 to 21 for a series of years is esti- 
mated by the Chronicle as follows: 


1906 Sept. 21, 
1905 Sept. 21, 
1904 Sept. 23, 820,767 bales. 
1903 Sept. 25, 523,015 bales. 
1902 Sept. 26, 1,635,784 bales. 
1901 Sept. 27, 595,023 bales. 


597,229 bales. 
864,227 bales. 


How little dependence can be placed on these 
early returns in estimating the coming crop is 
shown by the fact that in 1902 a crop of 10,500,000 
bales was ushered in with 1,635,784 bales from 


Sept. 1 to Sept. 27, while in 1904 a crop of 13,700, 
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PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 
000 bales was introduced by only 820,767 bales from 
Sept. 1 to Sept. 23. 

The world’s visible supply on Sept. 21 is esti- 
mated by the Chronicle at 1,794,365 bales, as com- 
pared with 2,735,823 bales on same date in 1905, 
1,428,357 bales in 1904, and 1,157,462 bales in 1903. 
These figures show that the world has no large 
stock of cotton with which to fill the gap caused 
by any material shrinkage in the supply. More- 
over the increase in the number of spindles during 
the past two years make the present stock no more 
than proportionately equal to smaller stocks of 
previous years. Under these conditions it is not 
surprising to find cotton manufacturers ready to 
take advantage of the present low level of prices 
and replenish the reduced stocks in their mills. 


WONALANCET Company 
NASHUA JUNCTION, N. H. 
Manufacturers of a superior crade of 


CARDED COTTON 


Gulf and Peruvian—in the white 
To Mect the Most Exacting Needs of 
WOOLEN MILLS 


WEIM AR BROS. i nsreinnenes 


n Mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES, 


Phone Conncctions. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Mercerized Worsteds 


Are you familiar with the splendid 


results which 





Wyandotte 
Textile Soda 


gives when used for scouring Mercerized Worsteds 
Goods? 


and Dress 





Then too, when used for neutralizing wool back 






Worsteds the results are unusually pleasing. 


None Genuine except with a 
card bearing this Trade Mark 


a Order from your supply house a supply of this 
VV) a d tt = ’ ' ; : , 

Handoile material and write us for full directions. 
—SS = ne 











ane }. B. Ford Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 





Che J.B. Ford Compan, | Wyandotte, Mich. 
Woandotte, kbd. ; ¢ 


In Every Package 





THIS SODA WAS AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE — GOLD MEDAL — 





WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 
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CHART SHOWING 





Wool Market. 





Holders of wool have been more disposed to 
sell and the result is increased activity and in some 
cases slightly lower prices. The tight money 
market has been influential in bringing this sit- 
uation about, but as a rule the wool trade has been 
well treated by the money lenders. Clothing wools 
have shown the greatest weakness, and large lots 
of territory have been sold to manufacturers at 
concessions in price. Combing wools have been 
firm and holders have turned down many offers be- 
low the asking price. 

Although the sales of wool have been large 
there has been no disposition to speculate on the 


part of manufacturers. The wool bought has been 





TRADE |S DEMANDING NONSHRINKABLE WOOL 





THE WOOL MARKET 











RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 





























mainly to cover sales of goods. Buyers appear 
convinced that wool cannot go up much, but may 
go down far below ruling prices. The mills mak- 
ing worsted goods or goods with a worsted finish 
have done a good business, but makers of woolen 
goods are short of orders or else are selling their 
product at a small margin of profit or none at all. 
The continued trend of fashion toward the worsted 


finish explains the depression in clothing wool. 
er 
*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William M. Acker- 
man, Harry Ackerman and Morris Ackerman, in- 
dividually and trading as Ackerman & Bros., pro- 
prietors of the Excelsior Hosiery Mills, were on 
October 3d adjudged involuntary bankrupts 
Theodore M. Etting has been appointed referee. 
The plant, which is located at Mascher and Ox- 
ford streets, has been shut down for several weeks 
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Is WORKING A REVOLUTION 


GET IN LINE 


For inforn 















COBARLES HoH. BEYER 
REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 





ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size .. Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. ase 
ENUCELE JOINT. Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. HYDRAULIC, 


DeHaven’ ~ Galvanized Trojan Bale Tie 


The heathen Chinese is peculiar but he 
“buckles” on to a goodthing. The U.S. Consular 
report under date of January 23, 1906, referring to 
the baling of cotton goods for export ¢o China, 
states: — “‘ There isa lightweight metal band used 
by some American mills which is better than any 

The metal does not rust by contact 
with water or dampness as do ordinary iron 
straps.” This refers to our Galvanized Trojan 
Bale Tie with patent buckle. Send for samples 
and be convinced. 


DeHaven Manufacturing Company, 
50 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


STERLING “BLOWER & PIPE MFC CO. 


“STERLING” SYSTEMS 


FOR MANY YEARS THE BEST 


DUST COLLECTING, WOOL CONVEYING, ETC. 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFG. CO. 


Write for 1906” Catalog. 
HARTFORD, CONN., 1027 Huyshope Ave. New York Office, 136 Liberty St. 


A Crosby Indicator 


In the Hands of a Competent Man Will Inerease the Efficiency of 
Your Plant and Cut Down Your Coal Bill. Faultless in Design. 
Perfect in Workmanship. 

Write for Pop Safety Valves Recording Gages 

Casi, = arbatvare’ "= Bell'ware'aapues™ 


Blow-off Valves Lubricators—Oi 
Rubber Pump Valves Gage Glass, Water ages, Etc. 


CROSBY STEAM GAGE AND VALVE CO. 


Stores: Office and Works 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON BOSTON, MASS, 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF 


Cotton Yarn Market. 


The decline in raw cotton has caused a falling 
off in the demand for yarn, buyers preferring to 
await further developments. There has _ been, 
however, practically no change in prices. Spin- 
ners are busy on contracts and are far behind on 
deliveries. The shortage of help has seriously in- 
terfered with the operations of the mills. Knitters 
and weavers have been clamoring for yarn due on 
old orders, while the spinners have had from 15 to 
25 per cent. of their machinery idle for want of 
operatives. This condition makes the price of raw 
cotton of secondary importance in regulating the 
price of yarn. The supply that now fixes the 
prices for yarn is narrowed down to what the 
available help can spin, while the demand from the 
knitting and weaving mills is far in excess of all 
that the spindles, both idle and busy, could pro- 
duce, while yarn prices would undoubtedly be 
affected by any break in the cotton market the 
yarn market is bound to remain largely a seller’s 
market. We quote as follows: 
6s 
8s 
10s 
148 
16s 
18s 
20s 
22s 
24s 
26s 
30s 


Eastern Cops. 





PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


OE Renan eRe fee din cua se AE sencice oa ae 


On cones, %c. more up to 14s; Ic. more from 
I5s to 22s; 1%c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 
that. 


Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 


I2s 
I4s 
18s 
205 
24s 
26s 
30s 
36s 
40s 
45s 
50s 


60s 


Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler. 
2/308 
z/36s 
2/40s 
2/458 
2/50s 
2/6o0s 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 
Single Skeins Combed. 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CoO., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns iss doots savor 


N | VY Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 

ove y arns Mohair and Silk. 

C t W on Beams, Jack Spools and Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
otton APPS ana Printed 





GREENE & DANIELS MFG. Co., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 
Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
in any manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. I. 


CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 
—MADE BY- 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., oF Fart River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy , 
and Doubie Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 


White and Colored 


Warps Singic’an 
Dana Warp Mills oe 


Mule Cops 
WESTBROOK, ee e MAINE From 30s to 50s from 


American & Egyptian Cotton 
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Philadelphia Market. 


The cotton yarn market has held very steady, 
with the exception of a few of the coarse numbers, 
The demand 
Spinners are well sold 
ahead and most of them are behind in delivery on 
their old orders. 


which have shown some weakness. 


for yarn continues good. 


Complaints of insufficient help are very numer- 
ous and very few mills are getting their full pro- 
duction on account of the scarcity of operatives. 

The cotton market has been rather unsettled, but 
this has had no influence on yarn in the finer num- 
bers, as the demand for this class of yarn has been 
good enough to prevent any break in the price. 

Spinners are so well supplied with orders for the 
rest of the year that we do not look for any serious 
cut in prices. In fact, conditions are more favor 
able for an advance in price rather than a decline 
We quote as follows: 

ES 

Southern irame spun cones:— 
7s and coarser .. 
8s and gs 
IOs 
12s 
14s 
16s 
18s 
20S 
22s 


24s 


» bv 
y 


wd bt 
t 


. 
> w- 


30S 
40S 


50s 


CoW ul 


Wwwhyhd 


Southern high grade mule yarn:— 


Cones. 
10s 
12s 
14s 
16s 
DOE DG GAG ace sicrsesvnran vse cveees ver 
Southern irame yarn, lower grades:— 
OS WG Be he Siwske wie. cess 
18 
Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 


OR sitnaiecda as te ses A 6h ear a itece ae 


ee ere ree a ara arab aise Capes cet a 
16s Satan's sack baie Oe cow eas 22! 


227 
18s ee Bo kw oa Sandie aves re 


20s and 22s 2334 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern) .— 

4s and 8s soft .... “% , Terre os 

Ios to I2s - 1814 

548 20 DGB sins ces + 4-20 


22s 2014 
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COMMISSION 


JAMES E. MITCHELL CO,, OSES. 
Cotton Yarns 


AND COTTON CLOTHS. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. : 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


CATLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns 


345 enone 
67 Chauncy Street, 
206 Chestnut Street, 


605 Medinah Temple, CHICAGO, 


Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO, BALTIMORE, 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILA. 
ST. LOUIS, 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DEp’T. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COTTON YARNS 


66-72 LEONARD STREET - - NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 


“poner ceo COTTON YARNS. 
E. D. LORIMER & Co. 


COTTON YARNS _ NUMBERS 
MERCERIZED YARNS) FORALL PuRPoSES 


346 BrRoapway, NEW YORK. 


LUDWIG LITTAUER, 


Successor to MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 
Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. 


Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


109 CREENE ST., NEW YORK. 


Patterson Manfg. Co. 
Tuscorora Cotton Mill. 


Wiscasset Mills Co. 
Efrid Manfg. Co. 


HICH CRADE HOSIERY YARN 


White and Colors. All Numbers. 
Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes. 
SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN. 


Black and white. Double and twist for woolen trade. 


CANNON MILLS, “x:ove** 
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©. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


OnRSw Hitt MIL. tL.sS 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIiGrH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


JENCKES SPINNING CO. The “Simplex” Tables 


Formerly E. JENCKES MFG. CO. 
Comprising 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns *°" Ycsrers 


and Knitters 


Double and Twist Yarns tor wooten Trade. Comparative Yarn Tables, show- 


ing the equivalent sizes of differ- 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. ent systems of Numbering Yarn 
and Different Standards. 


GRANT YARN CoO., Reed Tables 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


Weight of Yarn per Yard of 


YARNS “pe Tables 
Knitti Machi G . 
——— VAS au es — Ss ; Yarn Sines for Knitting Machines. 


Sizes for Underwear and Hosiery. 


8 al i 0 u Ya r n C 0. Breaking Strength Table of 


PROVIDENCE, R.L. American Cotton Warp Yarns. 


Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers. Compiled by the 


ASSED.° YARN. SPECIALTIE TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


c- MOORE - as Price 50 Cents 
WINES, THREADS AND YARNS, 
' Jacquard Harness Twines of all kind LORD & NAGLE COo., Publishers 


on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 299 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





_ 


oY NES 
indian: Ord ard Company. Carded and Colored Cotton] 


for Mixing with wool 
S Cotton Warps an4Yarns. -- Novelty Yarns, -- ecbised or in Roving 
In Gray ane a3 all Colors: Sins in Various Patterns, “> a ; 


Ee. two or more Pls ar a cable C rd. © Co lors and Twists. 
T 


T= Monaa= Per se HK Wiont-luras WC Goprery AGI lie. silly 
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14/2 

16/2 

20/2 21y, 
ME as oie Pata 27'4 
AOFe .:. peiacgray Pe ee 
16/3 bs 19% 
12/3 slack 18% 
8/3 PETC oc tc sas ccc be se cee seereseeetacne EF 
RIN «doa Wk. aty ls arecd iinet store a iwipinint oa ornate a> 
ORE OINOR scccschoe re oa aane a eae 


Warps (Southern) :— 


18 
184 
19 
1914-20 
22% 
19% 
20 


22 

24 
272 

36 
Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors) :— 
19-192 


. 20-21 
2114-22 


RE MR ass insti dens eee wets ewer 

PTR acicccvo aces casasae eee 

WOR DW ais ik Gane ci ous whee Ghee chad son 
Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white 
Egyptian, 7 to 8c. above best quality white. 


a 


Worsted Yarn. 


Spinners are busy on some yarn while on other 
grades orders are running low and new business 
must be secured or some of the machinery will not 
be able to run. On fancy mixture yarn spinners 
are unable to keep up with the demand and in 
some instances are the deliveries that 
weavers, although well supplied with orders for 
cloth, have looms standing waiting for yarn. On 
straight yarns are working hard for 
orders and while spinners are busy at the present 
moment, the end of this business is in sight un- 
less new orders are secured. 


so slow 


salesmen 


Cotton yarn is displacing much worsted yarn in 
both men’s and ladies’ dress goods and 
though it is almost impossible to get prompt de- 
liveries on southern cotton yarn equal to the 
worsted counts required, yet on worsted yarn 
spinners are anxious for new business to keep 
going. Much 2/36s yarn is being dropped in the 
manufacture of dress goods and cotton straight 
yarn and cotton mixes are substituted. The 
French spinners are the busiest supplying filling 


wear 


G. J. MERWIN, Prest. and Gen’l Mgr. 
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Incorporated 1893 


Y / Ys Lsaiiiad | Y / C si 15 


Makers of High Grade 
SPOOL COTTON 


of eve vy de seriplii n f- w lhe manufacturing trades 
C é 


Mil Westfiold, Mass: 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 


Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


426 and 428 
Market St., Phila. 


Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 


HEGEMAN SEAMLESS 
BOBBIN COVER, 


The best, cheapest and 
most satisfactory cover- 
ing for winder bobbins, 
Will fit on any style or 
size. 


FRANK E. KOLB, 
MILL SUPPLIES 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


Adams’ Patented Latch Needles 


FRANK A. TIERNEYWY. 
206 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


WOOL, SILK, MOHAIR, CAMEL HAIR, RAMIE. 


Ramie Tops, Ramie Noils, Silk Tops, Silk Noils, 
Ramie Yarns, Silk Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns. 


Prepared Tussah Silk for Woolen Manufacturers, 
ready for immediate use On regular woolen machinery, 


FREDERICK A. BETTS, Sec’y and Treas. 


The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence 


Mills at Rainbow, Conn. 


Solicited 


Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 











Mills at 
Thornton, R. I. 


Office 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








french System. 
a 





B. F. BOYER Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, Delaware and Cooper Streets. 


W oolen24 Merino 
YARN S 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


EATON RAPIDS, MICH. 


—Bradford System. _ 
oa ~ 


CAMDEN, Ne 


RICHARD CAMPION, 


SELLING AGENT FOR 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 


Je 
















EDDY & STREET, 


Cotton, Woolen 








Worsted, Spun Silk. 
FPROVIDENCE, FR. I. 











Yarns and Braids 


Highland Worsted Mills, 
Loridan Worsted Co. 


300 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








THE MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


ANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Mills: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BPococl Tapes a Speciality. 
Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA. 


| HOFFIFIAN, DeWITT & [IcDONOUGH CO., 























Telephone Connection. 











Solis, Boston. 
FZ 
SUMMER STREET. 

ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


YORK 











Diamond 
Stay Bindings 
"maa ACs 














Manufacturers of 
Tapes, Webbing 

and Bindings. 
COTTMAN and G STS., PHILADELPHIA 


Ryer’s Station, P. & R. R. R. 
Bell Telephone, 203 Cheltenham. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 


yarn for mercerized cloth and also for underwear 
and hosiery. The buyers of yarn are very conser 
vative as they believe that the price of yarn will 
not reach a higher level than at present and in con 
sequence they will buy from time to time. This is 
carried along from the buyers of cloth who in some 
instances are withholding orders. For instance, 


we know of one large weaver who states that his 


commission house has orders for 300 pieces of a 
certain line of worsted cloth and yet they are get- 
ting orders only in small lots, the idea being that 
this method will force the spinner to reduce his 
price, but notwithstanding the slow business spin- 
ners can make but few concessions in price on 
account of the price of wool. 

Most of the demand for yarn and wool out of 
which to make yarn, is for.3/8 to 1/2 Blood quality. 
Notwithstanding the slow business now it is be- 
lieved that by December the weaving mills will be 
swamped with duplicate orders, as everyone knows 
that the greatest part of the business is to come 
when the duplicate orders are placed. The present 
business for cloth has been very unevenly distrib 
uted. Some weavers sold up in ten days after 
showing samples and will never be able to deliver 


the orders accepted. Some mills are running 


and five nigh -ach week and some of the 


ven on worsteds have missed it entirely 


nd are getting out new lines. The mills best em- 


ployed are those running on the better grade 


rcerized worsteds and on cotton worsteds. The 


poorer grades of mercerized goods have been poor 


sellers this season 


The buyers state that in two or three months 


they will undoubtedly be on the market for much 
worsted yarn. There are many different ideas 


this subject. 


on 
state that they do not want 


to 


lave any surplus yarn on hand next July, but hay 


ive 


contracts which carry them until next February 
Others state that they think prices are as low now 
as they will be this year. They point out the fact 
that although the buying of yarn is slow the mills 
are well employed with most of the machinery run- 
ning to its full capacity. The combers are having 
but a fair business and we note many yarn sales- 
men and spinning mills looking for orders. The 
French spinners are securing more orders than any 
of the others. The hosiery manufacturers are very 
busy and are unable to deliver the orders which 
they have secured. Users of worsted yarn for un 
derwear purposes state that next season a better 
demand will be the order as the trade is looking 
for a better class of fabric 
We quote: 

2/40s Australian 
2/40s Delaine i 

1/4 to 3/8 Blood 

1/4 Blood 

1/4 Blood 

iid licenced 


Woolen Yarn. 


Spinners continue busy on commission work for 


1e underwear and hosiery trade, also for certain 


inds of specialties. -The men’s woolen man 


lacturers are not busy, but only branch 


the industry that is not in a healthy condition 


| 


Undoubtedly the next heavy weight ill 


season wil 
how a great improvement and within the next 
vear the men’s wear trade will again swing 
irge proportion of woole1 The knitting br 

the woolen industry h never been 
perous 


ning and 


EES Se EE 
re ae 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers, 
SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT. 
Trams, Organzine and Spun _ Silks 
in the hank, or on spools and cones. 


Silks for electrical uses, insulation 
and special purposes made to order. 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and _ Piece 
Goods for Trimming Knit Goods. 


Pure Dye and Fast Colors Warranted 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co@., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 
SAUQUOIT SILH MFG. Coa., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 
Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.—Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


| Crochet Lace Edgings | 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, 
Sewing Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


Write for Prices and Samples. 


George W. Chapin, 229-231 ghuren st., Pitadeiphia. 
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It wastes lubricant, spatters floors, ceilings and walls, increases fire risk, damages goods in 
process of manufacture, makes belts slipand ruins the leather, makes extra labor in wiping ma 
chinery and filling the cups —and the advantages of fluid oils ? 


Not a single advantage that Non-Fluid Oil has 


not and Non-Fluid Oils do not drip 


It will certainly pay every engineer machinist, and factory superintendent and 
plant owner toinvestigate Non-Fluid Oils. Interesting booklet ands ampies free. 


NEW YORK & 
Dept. H. 


NEW 


One large manufacturer told the writer that all the 
yarn and stock he bought was for the next year’s 
business and if there was any advantage in waiting 
he proposed to have it and therefore should not 
do much buying until November and December. 


—_—_—_———____ ¢___________.. 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Halebrook Manu 
facturing Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $15,000 for purpose of manufac- 
turing woolen goods. John D. Deavitt of Lowell 
is president of the company and D. N. C. Hyams, 
Canton, Mass., treasurer. 


*Massachusetts, Newburyport. Messrs. Evans 
and Brewster, temporary receivers of the Bay 
State Cordage Co., have been ordered discharged 
by Judge Schofield of the Superior Court and the 
property restored to the corporation. 


*Massachusetts, Plymouth. The power house of 
the Plymouth Mills, not a textile mill, is to be 
rebuilt. 


Massachusetts, Spencer. The Priscilla Mills 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $3,000 for manufacturing shoddy, woolens, etc. 
E. R. Ware is president of the company and E. N. 
Osborn, treasurer. 


New Jersey, Gloucester. The old Gloucester 
Gingham Mills, which have been idle for the past 
ten years, have been purchased by the Gloucester 
Paper Mills, who will start them upon roofing 
felts, etc. 


New Jersey, Hudson City. It is reported that 
a new silk plant is to be installed in the new 
building to be erected at Sherman Avenue and 
Griffith Street by Hugo Grossenbach of the Arion 
Singing Society. 


*North Carolina, Cooleemee. The Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Co., recently reported having purchased 
the Cooleemee Cotton Mills, will operate same in 
future as No. 3 mill of their plant. 


North Carolina, Roanoke Rapids. It is reported 
that plans are under way for starting work on the 
erection of a $500,000 cotton mill at this place. 
The new mill is to be operated by electricity. 


JERSEY 


LUBRICANT COMPANY, 
14-16 Church Street, New York City. 


CG. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Seo’*y 
Established 1860— Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
Co T Ton, EGYPTIAN 


PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. 


Shipments direct to mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Pointa, 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


WILLIAM B. CHARLEs, 
Cotton Yarns, | 
Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Boston Office, 200 Summer St, 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 


For the 


Underwear 
Trade. 


Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 


Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This may interest “you” 


In the Southern and the Southwestern portions 


of the United States, there are seven cotton- 


growing States and Territories traversed by the 


numerous lines of the 


att 
RE! 


It is a well known fact that some of the very 
finest quality of cotton comes from this South- 
west section, and notwithstanding the almost 
exceptional markets, cheap fuel conditions and 
favorable labor supply, besides the high grade 
raw material; that section has practically no 
cotton mills whatever, This Department will 
gladly answer inquiries and cite manufacturers 
to the best locations. 

Send for illustrated booklet ‘“‘Opportunities’’ 


and other printed matter regarding the Rock 
Island-Frisco territory. 


M. Schulter tndustrial Commissioner 
Frisco Building. St. Louis, Mo. 


Good Locations for Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 


are many throughout the territory traversed 
by the 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Resources, markets and advantages for manu- 
facturing the raw material are unexcelled. The 
Land and Industrial Department of the Southern 
Railway is always ready to advise with manufac- 
turers of textile commodities as to the best loca- 
tions, placing at their disposal information that is 
succinct but convincing, dealing with every under- 
taking from a standpoint beneficial to the manu- 
facturer. Go where you receive the best results 
is our motto and why we want you to come South. 

Inquiries are solicited and attended to in strict 
confidence. For further information address 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent, 
Southern Railway, 
M. A. HAYS, Agent, Washington, D. C. 


41 Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 


LOCATIONS FOR 
NEW INDUSTRIES 


can be secured on the lines of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 


in the great middle west. It reaches the Copper 
Country and the pine and hardwood areas of North- 
ern Michigan, the lead, zinc and iron regions of Wis- 
consin, the coal fields of Illinois, lowaand Missouri. 

Traverses the great agricultural and manufac- 
turing states of Iowa, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota. Operates 7,000 miles of thoroughly equipped 
railroad. 

Correspondence is solicited with eastern manu- 
facturers who desire to move their factories to, or 
establish branches in the West. Co-operation with 
Business Men's Associations on the lines of this 
railway in ali matters affecting mutual interests is 
assured. 


Inquiries should be as definite as possible. 


Address 
Industrial Department 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Room 1327, Railway Exchange 
Chicago 


A Book for Designers and Weavers. 


MANUAL OF WEAVE CONSTRUCTION, 


By IVO KASTANEK, 


One of the Leading Authorities on this 
Subject tn Europe. 


Transiated and Arranged for American 
Practice by Samuei 8S. Dale. 


In this book all the foundation and derivative weaves for 
harness looms are systematically classified and explained. 

The weaves are divided into three general classes, plain, 
twilland satin. Under each of these divisions are given 
rules for constructing derivative weaves, which are illus. 
trated with over Five Hundred Drafts, Diagrams and 
Illustrations of cloth samples. 

For self-instruction the workers in the mill find it of 
great value and as a book of reference it is equally well 
adapted for the practical weaver, designer and the super. 
intendent. : 


There are over Five Hundred Iiliustrations 
and Diagrams, many showing the cloth with 
weave construction. 


Over One Hundred Pages. Handsomely Bound 
in Green Cloth and Gold. Price, $1.00. 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY, 


299 Devonshire St., Boston, 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL. 


Rag and Shoddy Market. 


With the de- 
mand for goods still running to worsted fabrics 
and finish, cloth manufacturers are forced either to 
use worsted or cotton, and as a result the waste 
and shoddy trade suffers. Collectors have been re- 


Lethargy still rules these markets. 


markably successful in preventing accumulations of 


stocks and consequent lowering of prices. Re- 
cently, however, large stocks of the cheaper grades 
have accumulated and as a result prices have been 
lower. 


The better grades of waste, rags, and extracts 


have been in fairly good demand. Cotton waste has 
been in fair demand at unchanged prices. We 


quote as follows: 
ee 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 
White yarn, best all wool 
White knit, all wool, best fine 
White knit, No. 2 
Light yarn, extra fine 
NEW POLS INETHTO DIVE «6.6560 cc cc cscs ceccsse 


Merino. 

TS eae ee 
Medium light, all wool 
Fine black, all wool 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade ........... 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 ............ 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 ............ 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool 
Red flannel, all wool .. 
Dark blue for hosiery, 

No. 1 


Dark blue for | hosiery. ‘not “all wool, No. 2 


WOOLEN RAGS. 
Hime Werenant taslors. ..<.... cece ccccees 
Choice light colors ...... 


Browns 
Blacks 


strictly all wool, 


Fine blues, plain 
Fine dark 
DEE iNitae nitric cnteciieeseleaee tence 


Black 


New black 
New blue 


New scarlet 
New blue 
Cloakings 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
Soft woolens, best 
Ue SI III, oes ccs vn cb wisvov ewdeen's 
White flannels, No. 2 
Old red flannels 
Light blue flannels 
Re NE IIE oc. as nc osu ecccs vecsenme 
I MII tciictiss ic oss sews awlowe bed a cars 
Ee SUI oi. ieie down patois vee eeens 
White hood stock 
Clear hoods Bree Sueureaieener ae 
Ne UI 5016 cases ks ne ban sds alate note 
Fancy stockings, No. 
Gray stockings .... 
Black stockings 
Knit stock comforters 
Red knit 
Light gray knit ......... 
New light fancies ......... 
New fancies 


RE «ccc mee kivin We ait ealons wale 
Liomt, coarse ..... 

ee 

SE UI oe a9 ats Reo cis wip caauabane wire os gestae 
Blue 

Blue—seamed 

CE es 
EN as ook. sad awche Medea eee eelaen 
Small 

Bunting 
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L. J. WING MFG. CO., 136 Liberty St., N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


WINC’S DISC FANS, EXHAUSTERS, BLOWERS, 


High Speed Steam Engines, Electric Motors, Acetylene Generators, Laundry Irons, etc. 


WINC’S FAN AND TURBINE ENCINE COMBINATION 


For Forced Draft for Boilers, Humidifying, Removing of Steam, Vapors, etc. 











Also 


Something New and Valuable, 


SAVES COAL, BURNS SMOKE, ADDS CAPACITY TO BOILERS. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 



















FLOCKS. 
| Shear, fine white, all wool ................ 10-12 
Fine indigo blue, all wool .................. 7-8 
Cotton and Wool Wastes Fine black and blue, all wool .............. 6-7 
Ute es Se WINE voi cccwcccvevessosces 24-4 
1 SUE HEED: tinieinieeitwewsmenveseees 2-3 
Amsterdam, N. Y., U. S.A. No. 1 black, all wool cut .................. 610 
| COTTON WASTE. 
COTTON YARNS. OF QS cresicsccreven vessdnnge yg ss: 10-1044 
| Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for ae MACHINE COP «-+ 20-200 e0ee ever esos SEO 
t nn emit =. : ae IG De CAE oii eas isccesssvecess 744-8 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. No. t Cop .... 84-9 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address “Charles.” | No. 1 Card . a ‘ eas ‘ aoe 7 0c . os . 8-8Y% 
Boston Office : 200 Summer Street. No. 2 Card $00 06 00 CO Ee Oe 60.06 8606 Ce eR DOSES 744-8 
POG ee ND Sexe aac meneatatwebecues’s 44-5 
PU A SE hbo nic vs Eeiaciac bs celegecacee 3%4-4 
Peeler Combing Pela win sel bitha's bg. wwe a wal 
SHOD DY WM.H.H. SLACK & BRO., ee NI icipasct canis Aanetureinsnea eacaiee ar? 
PU i a Boca 6a s5 he Sa chee cadena ae a YY 
Springfield, Vt. ie I oto ecinwiacsaies poanen comet 54-53% 
NI EE kc agen ceawccienevasstuceauctee 


ee ee ere 


a 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Cashonized Stock 
& Specialty. 


FLOCKS 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. RAWITSER, Treas. 
; Ep. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 






































We-Fu-Go and Seaife Water Soft- 
ening Plants, and Scaife Water 














Filters can beseen in actual opera- 





tion in Textile Plants in any 
of the U.S. Apparatus design 
suit each special case, and 
guarantee results. Write 

Illustrated Catalogue. 


UMA. Vig ata SU 


part 
ed to 
we 
for 



































Borax, bbls. 
| Brimstone, crude, foreign ton 





high test 


ica I I I fcc 'Ge> xc Patad enna 2.00-2.50 
MANUFACTURERS ee ; . 

r Dra. Veo, a. CLs Case, Gommastlé ......<.. .c.. once ccccces 45-45% 
e a dee ak Casals ce eae Nees . 634-7 
| . Shoddies.. Sulphuric, 60 deg., 100 Ibe. ........... ‘.00-1.20 
of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum Muriatic, 18 deg... .. eee ee scence ener ees 1.15-1.75 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Specialty. Tartaric crystals cen eecreecccvesrteeesecesee 28-28% 

we DUANE Stree. RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. Miscellaneous Chemicals. 
Acetate of lime, gray, 100 Ibs. ........... 2.35-2.40 
POP TR ea iicia ain cs 604. hoe cokes eee 1.75-1.80 
On a ae ee OS 
powdered . ors a 
: | Aqua ammonia, “16 deg. A ee 3%4-4 
“ Ammoniac, sal., gray Sew ete noses . 66% 


71A-8% 


22.1214-22.621%4 


RIES gists ein crciNG Ses «WAS WE a Cw 52%4-65 
| Cream tartar, crystals ............ceee0+ 22%-22% 
| Fuller’s earth, a MUNG: eos ce anaycccaseee 
powdered . “7 . 80-85 
Glauber’s salt ...... nse oie RP aco a ee waren 
Potash, chlorate, crystals et eee! 
powdered . acdsee Laake . 83%4-90% 
SE ae sinc kawene oeumeee Fav ue ores 3%-4 
Soda ash, carbonate, 48 per cent. ........ 1.20-1.30 
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HOME 
at San 
cannot 
$2,000,000. 


losses 
Francisco 
exceed 
Note 
amount of net sur- 
plus. 

HOME Policy- 
holders everywhere 
have protection, 
which is sure, not- 
withstanding 
flagrations 
where. 


con- 
any- 


Soda, bicarbonate, English 


American .... 


Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent. ..... 1.85-1.90 


Sal. English 

Sal. American 
Sulphate, alumina 
Vitriol, blue .....0+. 


Acetate of soda ..... 


MCid, OAEtIC, DESE CEFBIRIE. 65.6 orks ceesices cones 
NE DIO 5.0.5.6 ttt cca aneeten 


Albumen, egg 


I srashaen sido aiken sam boiee Rha 
EE OE ois uci Goscacheas Cacuwe ona 
PRE OE oie sa Kd ws bxiw Sod E > bide eM ae 


salt crystals ..... 


Antimony salt, 65 per Cent, ... 6 sc ids ceccus 
Bichloride of tin, 50 per cent. .. 

AE DOT CONE. 246-4026 600 
Bichromate of potash, American :......... 
PICMNOINSES GE GOGO... Seca devs cwaseedcane 
I G0 WEEE coos cu sua risxnceencaes 


Cutch, mat 
boxes 


Dextrine, imported potato .........c2.cccccses 
SINE SOE SS lida scan sxddccceeoe vnunet 


Flavine ...... 


Bee Wr SII 5.5 vies ews eeatsace cadens 
YOUNG TOOT . nw cece ccvcccccvvvessecs 


Gambier ... 


Hypo. of soda, Am. bbls. ewt. .......... 


Dyestuffs. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


The H OM EF INSURANCE COMPANY 
— NEW YORK 
Organized 1853. MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAK 8ST. 


Cash Capital, 83,000,000. 
ASSETS January Ist, 1906 | ~ > - 


LIABILITIES (including Capital) - = 


NET SURPLUS OVER ALL I IABILITIES 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders = 
RE LRA I ST SM 


$21,239,052 

= 12,518,551 

8,720,501 

14,720,501 

Losses Paid Since Organization Over 99,000,000 
[S_ prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 
ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 


generally, having a special department for the 
consideration of such business. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Sec’y. 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TY NER, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’tSecretary. 


Indigo, Bengal, low grade 
medium ....... 
high grade 
Kurpahs 
Gautemala 
Manila 
Madras 
J. (Synthetic) 

Indigotine eae ates aeeocp muna mh 

LOMMOOE GUE. TOM. a icc is ce de sceieces 
roots 

PL TINE os 3. cia slo aidoite. Nddaiwoaes 

Muriate of tin, 36 degrees ...........50 cscs cee. 
Be Sc og aictsin'e cic wicebranne/eeies 

Nitrate of iron, commercial .............. 

Nutgalls, blue Aleppo 

Persian berries 

foe 

Prussiate of potash, yellow 

CUCTEIINEN. NNREE oc tic pisin'e< o.0ras namowenis 

SRE, CU, RANT, ER. os 04 can ware sediewsca 
corn, pearl, bags ....... 
potato os 
ds nserkat als 
wheat ..... Re aR SUighns years SRO ae 

TIN Gi NE. 25 i've seins os oh woe OS 

eS eS ao) a ar 
IC WORM, COR ea scscneewena see 

PROOEE, OU Finda tates acess 

REM CUI tina www isis axe 

TT MEUEE TOURS oie cakes ocacawernasaue 4 

EP TI ah aS heim biauia oe nanamedyenls Ae 


. 1.30-1.70 


. 1.40-1.50 
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Reasons Why 


you should advertise in the 


"Textile W orld Record 


A large circulation of the highest quality. 


Character and standing that carries 
weight with the trade (200 of its adver- 
tisers use no other textile paper.) 
Reaches about 8o per cent. of the textile 
establishments in No. America, including 
practically all of the large textile mills 
(users of 1,885,000 horse power.) 


It brings issue by issue to those whose 
success depends on getting the best pos 
sible results, practical information of the 
greatest value, which enables them to 
improve quality, increase output or lessen 
cost. The benefit derived from a single 
article is often worth many times the 
subscription price. It is the technical 
publication of the textile field—read by 
the men who buy the machinery and 
supplies for this great industry because it 
contains the things they are interested in. 
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FIRTH & FOSTER Co. 
Dyers and Finishers 


| York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office, Silk Exchange Blidg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 










Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prunellas, Satins and Henriettas, Panamas, 
Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid Colorings. Also Suitings and Cloakings 
Specialty in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepes and Henriettas and all high class wool 
tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules, Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Moh: air Linings and Lastings. 


SPECIAL AUCTION IS GIVEN TO _ Saree OF ABOVE 
a sciiaaadii — 


| 
| | 
| 
} | 














RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Stano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
me leks OMA 1 St Vd 
















Established 1sx:, 


Peter B. McManus, Peter B. McManus,Jt. Edw.J. MeCaughey | DYE STICK = 
“HOME BLEACH and d DYE WORKS, Ine. 


| Drying and Sulphur House ag of Natural Round Water 

| Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No. 1 and “Selects” ‘without knots, grades, for 
Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 
from 


| E. M. HAEDRICH, 
601 Mariner and [Merchant Bidg., ° 


NICETOWN MFG. CO., 


4303-09 No. 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


MILL SOAPS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ALSO LAUNDRY SOAPS. 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 


Philadelphia. 





DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON YARNS 
Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 lbs, per day. 


Office and Works. Pawtucket, R. I. 
Pawtucket Dyeing “Sy: 
ad Bleaching Co. cotTTon 


ila eine YARNS and 
nes ieee STOCKIN ET 


Yarn 
7 232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


ARTHUR FAWELL 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 


YARN DYER 


Nos. 110 & 112 Turner St., Phila. 














Dyers of Skein Silk 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. 


Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk 


Thomas Hulme, 







THE FAIRHILL BLEACHERY 


Bleachers of Cotton Goods 
Yarns, Tapes, Webbing and Piece Goods 


Edward A. Schneider 


Rear 2803-5-7 Fairhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY, | BUY YARNS OF 


LUZERN COTTON YARN CO., 


WILKES BARRE, PA. 
SUPERIOR 


MERCERIZERS 


Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 


FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS, 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. forahSsica 


55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS CO., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS. 


New York Office: . 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 
55th AND GIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Correspondence OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. Telephone 
Solicited. Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. Connection. 


JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works. 


BLEACHERS 
Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes. 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to any Point. 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, 2557 Oriannia Street. Correspondence Solicited. 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


Bleachers “> MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 


Globe Bleach and Dye Works, 


Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford. Pa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton’ Warps 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., ahove Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE DO BLEACHING and DYEING 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE KNIT GOODS TRADE 


YARNS BLEACHED AND DYED (delivered on cones) 
CONE WINDING FOR THE TRADE, 


Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works, samuec rowrann, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B. Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
Dyers and Bleachers sns°skenin Fasz covons: Fon psaeante 


PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


Telephone. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestulis ana 
Chemicals 


. Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA 
and 2 B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 


preoerwesenen .... . . tote oe eee, 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . . . . 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 


Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 


122 Pearl Street, * NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


Boston Providence Philadelphia 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz © Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals Indigo MLB 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N..C. Montreal, Canada. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, III. Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts, Unsur- 


passed in quality. 
They are the 


standards. 


BOSSON ®@ LANE, 


—————s ET AINE RACriIRERs——........... 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANT || B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL || OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
SOLUBLE OILS BI-SULPHITE OF SODA 
OLEINE SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston. ) 
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Be rl i n An i l I ne Wo rks Boston, a ieanate. Chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnati 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


SPECIALTIES 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur Aniline and Alizarine 


Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 


Metachrome Colors CO LO RS 
Zambesij Black V and 2G 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., | New Sample=-Card Shop. 
BOSTON, MASS. Best work guaranteed. Competent 
Sole Agents for the help. Experienced Management. 


TREMLEY BRAND : 

s : ‘| The Hatheway-Sheffield Co. 
Sul hide of Sodium | Makers of Sample Books, Color 
Cards etc. foralllines of merchandise 


Purest and Best Made. 394 Canal St. west srosaway New York 


Safest to use with the Sulphur Colors. 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


PPV STEARIC ACID 
The Standard Visible Writer. Universal 


Keyboard. Full nickel finish, The winner 


SMITH & NICHOLS 


48 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK 


of awards everywhere. Art Catalogue 


Free. Ask for it. 


BLEACHERS, REFINERS AND IMPORTERS The Oliver Typewriter @o. 
ALL KINDS OF WAX | 69-71 Federal St., Boston, lass. 
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vd BRANCHES: 
229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
1SC O O 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 
*) 


196 Michigan St., _ Vo 
™ i = 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
451-453 Washington St., NEW YORK. a6 Gh. Peel Ot., Montreal. 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


KALLE & CO., 


Established 1863. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER FF. SYKES & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Importers of 


ANILINE COLORS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Agents for 


St. Denis Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Ltd., Paris, France. Coez, Langlois & Co., Havre, France. 
Brigonnet, Pere et Fils & Gaubert, La Plaine St. Denis, France. Poulenc Freres Co., Ltd., Paris, France. 


Grarch, Dextrine, GUM and Gyg, “Terre tom, °°” 


Chicago. Boston. 


The “Anti-Pluvius” Skylight 


Permanently impervious against rain, snow, 
sleet or dust, without putty orcement. Bridge 
arrangement for walking on the skylight 
without contact with or pressure on the glass. 
The best construction on the market. Scien- 
tific principle, strong, durable, reasonable cost. 


Manufactured and Erected by 


- 
* Steel Supporting Bar JF. Copper Sheet Cap 
- Malleable Iron Bridge |G. Coil Galv. Brass Spring H G D R O U V E ( ‘O 
¢ Fiat Iron H. ‘alv. Brass Stud . . 
£ ais |? Bridge (for walking on 

: BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


skylight) 
Manufacturers and Erectors of the 


LOVELL WINDOW OPERATING DEVICE 
AND SHEET METAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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The Solvay Process 


Company, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. and 
DETROIT, MICH., 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


SODA ASH 


In all Commercial Tests. 


CAUSTIC SODA 


All Tests. 


Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals, 


For Wool Soap and Scouring. 


For Mercerizing 


Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, etc. For Silk Makers, etc. 


Sole Agents, WINC & EVANS, 


E. M. THAYER & CO 
411 ATLANTIC AVE 
BOSTON 

MASS 


Cotton Softeners 


New Bedford Textile 


Day and Evening 
Tnstruction in... 


Delo! 


PICKING, CARDING, COMBING 
AND SPINNING, WARP PREP- 
ARATION AND WEAVING, 
DESIGNING, KNITTING 
CHEMISTRY AND DYEING. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Address 


New Bedford Textile School 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


—— Importers and Manufacturers ef—— 


22 William St., N. Ye 


Sumac Extract 


ANILINE and 
ALIZARINE COLORS 
EXTRACTS and 
CHEMICALS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cextile School 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 
Oldest in America . . . 
Most Gomplete in the World. 


Endorsed by the leading Educators 
and Manufacturers. 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing. 


1d90G-2. 
Day Classes open October ist, 1906. 
Evening Classes open October 8th, 1906. 
Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For illustrated Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director, 
Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. 





Oct. 1906 DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


.LOGWOOD EXTRACTS 


HEMATINE, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
THE WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, LTD., 26 Cliff St., New York. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 


m. Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gume, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH CRADE GOODS. 


Established 1868, 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats an’ Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 


Int ~— 
Down Towa Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. f i Hi 


Hours from 12 te 1 Se — 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


cs CEDAR AND CYPRESS 


Ti TANKS AND VATS 

EL For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 

TL Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for § 
cen Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 


Office, Land Title Building, Broad and Chestnut, Phila., Pa. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas. 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE, 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. e 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparatus. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


FLORENCE, MASS. 





WILSON FILTERS — FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
country, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaetion. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 





“Tue Gemistry Practice of Finishing” 


BY 
PERCY BEAN, F.C.S., M.Ph.S., 
Expert on Sizing, Dyeing and Finishing. (Author of “ The Chemistry and Practice of Sizing.”’) 
AND 
WILLIAM McCLEARY, 


Practical Demonstrator in Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing, at the Manchester,School of Technology. 


It has been more than fifteen years since a complete treatise on this subject has been offered to the 
Trade, and during that time there have been wonderful advances made in the Chemistry and Practice of 
Bleaching and Finishing. 

The authors of this book have exceptional qualifications for the work. It was compiled at the request 
of many of their clients soon after the publication of Mr. Bean’s work on Chemistry and Practice of Sizing. 

The advance orders and subsequent sales in Great Britain and the Continent since its publication in the 
Autumn of 1905, have been so great that the American Trade could not be supplied until recently.” 

We have been appointed sole American Agents and have received a small invoice for immediate delivery. 

We recommend the book as being worth the price. 

Owing to the limited available supply, we suggest that those who are likely to want a copy should order 
at once and avoid a long delay. 

Full descriptive circular sent free on request. 

The size of book 6x84. 572 pages. 3s diagrams. 37illustrations. 18 plates. 45 cloth pattern cards. 


Price, Express Prepaid, $15.00. 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS, LORD & NACLE COMPANY 


299 Devonshire St., Boston 425 Wainut St., Philadelphia 
The book can be seen at either of above offices. 
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Patent Gop Dyeing 


BLEACHING and SIZING MACHINES 


VACUUM MACHINE, 


This machine will dye large, hard twisted, twine 
tops. It will dye or bleach any size of cotton cops. 
It will scour wool or worsted cops, cheeses and tops. 
It will scour or dye waste cops. This is a good ma- 
chine to work in conjunction with the Vacuum and 
Pressure Machine for washing off, etc. 

Vacuum Machines made No.l No.2 No.3 No.4 
of Copper and Brass £30 £45 £25 £130 
Machines made of Iron 28 38 65 90 


This machine will Dye, Bleach, Size and Scour Cotton 
Hemp, Woolen, etc., in the form of Cop, Cheese or quick 
traverse bobbins, any thickness or length. 

This Machine will circulate absolutely boiling Dye or 
Size Liquor through every fibre of the yarn, whether it 
be cop or cheese which is under treatment, and it not 
only circulates this boiling Dye or Size Liquor, but it 
forces it into the fibre of the yarn under an even press- 
ure of 10 Ibs., and this is more than equal to 22 inches 
of vacuum; itis three times more effective thanthe 
ordinary Cop Dyeing Machinery. 

This machine will dye evenly and thor- 
oughly through every fibre of the Cops while 
the spare Cop plate is being refilled with Cops; 
in fact it will do this in six minutes. 

Can be depended upon to dye a perfectly 
even shade all through the yarn,and will dye 
the most delicate colors. It will dyesilk Cops 
or treat them with any necessary liquor. It 
will scour or dye wooltops. It will scour or 


dye large hemp cops and cheeses. It will scour and dye waste cops. 


We are the 
Patentees and Sole Makers. 


Machines made of Copper 
and Brass 
Machines made of Iron 


No. 1. No. 2. 
£40 £65 


35 50 


No. 3 
£115 
75 


No. 4. 
£170 
110 
We supply Two Sets of Skewers 
the Machine, whether it 

Twist Cops or 


and Two Cop Plates with 
is for Weft Cops, 
Cheeses, 


BEAUMONT’S LIMITED, Brinksway, Stockport, England. 


TE CYPRESS LUMBERCO, THE COHNEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


* Dyeing Machine 


U. S. Patent 776,295, Nov. 29, 1904. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TANKS 


OF ALL KINDS 


Factories at 
Apalachicola, Fla. 
and 
Boston, Mass. 


COPPER 


Printing 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. 


Singe Plates 
and Sheets 


Prompt Shipments. 


Dyes Raw Stock 


or 
Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) 


DYES SULPHUR COLORS 


w ithout bronzing or streaking and leaves the 
stock in perfect condition for carding 


ONLY ONE HANDLING 


is required to dye, oxidize and hydro 
extract ready for the drying room. 


Rollers 


The Machine may be seen in operation by 
applying to the American Agents. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122,Pearl St. 
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——WILDMAN, MANUFACTURING COMPANY — 
GIRGULAR RIB ANITTING MACHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 
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HOSIERY RIBBER. 





ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, 
BEST QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION. 





Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application to the 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 
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The most advanced types of straight bar 


RANITTING MACHINES 


for the manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery (cotton, lisle or silk), in all gauges 
from 14 to 32 needles (spring beard) to the inch, from 12 to 24 sections; for the 
manufacture of full-fashioned shirts and drawers from 6 to 10 sections with auto- 
matic narrowing and widening, built by 


SCHUBERT & SALZER 


in Cotton-system, of superior quality and construction, with split, striping, single 
and double lace attachments. 








Also machines with latch needles, hand or power motion, for the manufacture of 
Sweaters, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Blouses, Vests, Gloves, Mittens, etc.. built by 


SEYFERT & DONNER 
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This picture represents one cf Seyfert & Donner’s full automatic power knitting 
machines, with chain drive. Each head on stand works independently and can 
have needle beds of different gauge and width. The machine is fitted with three 
automatic thread-carriers, two for striping and one for the dividing thread, self- 
acting lock for welt and royal rib, racking arrangement for whole or half revolution, in 
take-up rollers for endless goods, automatic and ‘electric stop motion. : 


OTTO WALTHER, 
507 Bourse Bldg., - Philadelphia 
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NYE TREDIGK (0. 1¢ You Want 


Circular Rib Knitting Largest Production 
MACHINERY For Least Money 


For making Ribbed Underwear, Write 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, . O 


Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : (jeo D Mayo 


Correct Construction. Excellence 


and Durability. | Machine Co., 
| Laconia, N. H. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ri AYO S 


QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION e 
UNEXCELLED New Full Automatic Knitter. 


NYE & TREDICK CO. 


606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 


PHILADELPHI FPICE, 
KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH $TS.. 





EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 


ik CCT 


Friedberger = Aaron 
Mg Co. 
Braids and Laces 


The recognized 


Standard Finish 


For Trimming 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 


Germantown, Philadelphia 


P.O. Address, Logan Station 


TAY AIDA WYTW LAA AVN 


a AON LRANN ARAN 
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JAMES TAY LOR, aes Arch Street, 


ALL KINDS OF 
NEW AND SECOND HAND 


iladelphia, Pa. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 


500 Payne bobbins. 
1 Bruce band folder and cutter. 
1 Weston & Dennis Press, 32x40 in., 
15 Hollow Plates. 
Lot hosiery stamps, boards, etc. 
88 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. 
6 Hosiery presses (lever). 
114 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines. 
200 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes. 
50 Brinton & Co. § aut. knitters, sizes. 
30 Union Special machines, various styles. 
1 Rotary fire pump. 
1 Buffalo-Blower. 
100 feet woven rubber hose, 3 inches dia. 
2 paper cutters. 
5 Toque machines. 
30 Mayo machines. 
100 Brooks welters. 
8 Fleecing machines. (Nappers.) 
98 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. 
40-Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, 
all sizes, cuts and makes. 


Various sizes. 


4 


2 
1 
2 
5 
4 
1 
1 
5 
2 
4 
7 
1 


1 
20 
1 
4 
1 
1 


25 


Lindsay & Hyde winders. 

Grosser Jacquard machines for gloves. 
Cyclone dryer. 

Typewriters. 1 Fisher Billing Machine. 
Band folding and cutting machines. 

30-in. ventilating fans. 1 36-in. ditto. 
Centrifugal Pump. 

Small Steam Pump.‘ 1 Small Belt Pump. 
Rudolph Sewing Machines. 

Lamb border machines, auto. rack. 

Payne Cop Winders. 

Abel Cop os 

Dinsmore Railway Sewing Machine. 
Globe power Eyelet Machine. 

Leighton Sweater and Underwear Machines. 
Troy Mangle 64” wide. 

Klauder-Weldon Skeir Dye Machines. 
84-in. Double Rib Machine. 

Crawford Hollow Plate Press. 

Standard B. Machines. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market te buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


The Merrow 


High Speed Overseaming, 


Overedging 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are 


FAST 
DURABLE 
Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO, #487Forp, 


Kniekerboeker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 


CONN. 


346 Broadway, New York 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


W2Sh SSH MAX NYDECCER FOR EWORR 
SPECIAL MACHINES 


FOR ANY ARTICLE + ee is KNIT 
GROSSER Fiat Knitting Machines 


For HAND power or Fully Automatie Power 
Machines. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mittens, 
Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 

COTTON PATENT HOSIERY MACHINES 
For automatic production of Full Fashioned Hosiery, Fine 


Half Hose, Ladies’ Lace Hose, Fine Underwear; high speed, 


large production. All guages and any number of sections, from 
2 to 24, 


FRENCH FRAMES 


Cc. TERROT SOHNE, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece 
Linings, Gloves, Special a-jour (open work) Fabrics, etc. 


RASHEL MACHINES 
For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, wool, cotton. 


SPOOLERS, Paraffiners Finishing Machines, (°F the knitting business. 


Exclusive Agency for the Famous 


Julius Hoehler DIAMANT OVERSEAMERS, intispensable for all full fashioned articles, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Jersey Sweaters, Sporting Goods, etc. 
LOOPERS Double thread Lock-stitch, self-cutting and cleaning attachment. Reliable mo: cy saver. 
FRITZ ZACHE LATCH NEEDLES (0°r avy purpose in the knitting line, patented rivets. 


Samples, Specifications, Prices, ete., upon application. 





WALTER @ CO., Limited 


Muhlhausen “Thur, Germany. 


SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
Knitting and 
Winding Machines 


for hand and power driving, of best quality 
and perfect construction. 


Specialty : 
Jacquard Machines 


for hand and power driving for manufactur- 
ing of sweaters and every possible fancy 
article of that nature. 


yw PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLE ON APPLICATION 
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The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 
“The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK. : 
SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE. ae 
furnished 


E.JENCKES MFG.co. #i@= 


machine 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


R. M. OATES, Hendersonville, N. C., PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, ‘’ 
Southern Representative. 101 North Sixth St. P 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 


We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 


to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


TN) AL 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


Particulars, 





The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 
Legs. 


THE TWO LEADERS 


FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 


FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND 
GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


One with GEARS, the other with CHAIN 
for pattern mechanism, to meet the 
various tastes of different manufacturers, 

Both used and approved by leading 
hosiery manufacturers. 

Both contain all the well-known essen. 
tials demanded of first-class knitting 
machines. 

With these two machines we can supply 
all manufacturers’ possible wants in the 
best possible manner. 

Write us for further particulars and prices. 

We also make all kinds of LATCH 
NEEDLES. Many leading manufacturers 
use our needles and say they are the best 
on the market. Send us a trial order. 


MAYO 


KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE 


COoOmMPANY 
“HEMPHILL” FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H. “ACME” 
Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg., cor. 6th & Arch Sts, 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


With or 


wire Transferring Device 


ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MIRGHINED 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


*eRaat-6q pense 


ALSO BUILDERS GF THE WELI-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS fF 
and LOOPERS. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. J. MILTON PAYNE, Treas. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Seo’y. 


OVER 1,650 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


For Hosiery Mfrs., Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


Builders of the 
improved 


Upright Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 
Doubling Spoolers, fee 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
— ends into one, 
=» Upright Quillers, Qui 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 
Dresser, Spooler and 
‘ Spindles = Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, &poo er, Guid 
Bolsters and Stops Made 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


ae pe OFFICE, 102 BROAD STREET 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


WHLiAe: ¢.: BOLL 


MAKER OF 


For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods. 


nck thes Drying Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 


Leaves yarn in beautiful condition— 
- 5 . . 
Bailey’s Cold Air Drying System 
Yarn dried by this system is much softer, winds 
and weaves better, shows less percentage of waste 
and the colors develop better. In use in over 
two hundred mills. Simple, effective, inexpen- 
sive. Investigate its merits for your profits 
sake. Where great capacity is wanted my 
hot air system is unequalled. 


Dye Sticks, Bry Poles, Fans, Trucks for Yarn Dryers and Dye Houses. 


FRANK BAILEY, Poor se cess scoot, camden Co. ®. J. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
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AUTOMATIC 


Knitting Machines 


For Plain and Fancy Goods. 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET! 


——— : Special Constructions for different articles! 


INDEPENDENT HEADS. 







































" ~ Cardigan Jackets and Underwear Machine. 


DOUBLE SYSTEM OF LOCKS. 


Double-side Power Stands, 6 at once. 


Paris, 1900, Gold Medal. 


Ask for samples and particulars, 
state guage and size you want, 


CLAES & FLENTJE, 
Mulhausen, Thur, Germany. 
Representatives: Ainslie Knitting Machine 











Co., Ainslie & Humboldt Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where all kinds of hand i re ; 3 , 
ean be seen working. ae oe eee Automatic Widening Machine for Sleeves, Drawers, Garments, Plain and Ribbed. 





Le ‘CRANE MFC.CO.“i%:" 


60% and Media Streets, ... PHILADELPHIA. 
GAS ENGINES “2 EFFICIENT Spring Needle Circular 


or country 


BRUSHING MACHINERY $ DURABLE KNITTING MACHINE. 
KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


4 Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels with Self-Oiling Brackets. 



















The New Improved 


CRANE MFG. CO. poss '*/,« futomati 


PEPPER MACHINE WORKS KNITTER 
Has no equal for simplicity 
Lakeport, N. H. and durability. It is the 
——— only Knitter on the mar- 


ket that gives manufac- 
S . turers full value for their 
nitting money,and leavesa swelled 
bank account. It is fully 
Machi 
achinery, 


patented, no royalty to pay; 
INCLUDING 


built in sizes 
from 244" up 
Pepper's Flat Ribbed 
Cuff Machines, 


to 6''; from 42 
up to 220 need- 
les in 334" ma- 
chine. Knits 
men’s, ladies’ 
and children’s 
Automatic Welt and Loose Course 
Machines for Stock Tops. New 
Circular Stripers with Weit, Loose 
Course and Striping (Automatic), 
for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose 
Legs, Wristers, etc. 












hose, plain or 
ribbe Runs 
with one 
single belt. 
Automatic 














tension in heel 
Golf and Bicycle Stocking Machines, and toe. Send for prices and particulars to 
ALL KINDS OF 
CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 
For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs and Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 






_ Correspondence Solicited. HARDENED STEEL CYLINDERS A SPECIALTY. 
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The J, AIT, LEADER OF KNITTERS, 


Original and Still the Best. 


Most widely used ; being operated ereny \ 
stvilized country in the world. ro ow 
leseription, prices, etc., see linemen ry i ri 


CIRCULAR MACHINES, VY S De 


Se | 


saseeemnenepeetatibeemenmennenenans ents neste a 


LAMB KNITTING aE | meee 


MACHINE COMPANY, i —_————_ - 


P. O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falis, Mass. Titi 


WOODHEAD L. D. SANBORN, 
Fe eS ota Bt, Chicago. Room 505 Wool Exchange, New Yerk. 


UNION 
SPECIAL 


Single 


“Interlock” 


(TRADE MARK) 


Machine 


For Overedge Seaming, Hemming, Edge-Finishing and Ornamenting on 
Fabrics of Every Kind. Two or Three Thread Stitch. 


HICH SPEED— SIMPLICITY — DURABILITY. 


By increasing production of operators, these 
machines reduce cost. Expenditure for Union 
Specials always means a profitable investment. 


Send for catalog. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE Co. 


96 South Street, Boston 806 Main Street, Cincinnati 
75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago Cohoes, N. Y. 1230 Olive Street, St. Louis 
47 Leonard Street, New York Amsterdam, N. Y. 578 Mission St., San Francisco 
731 Arch Street Philadelphia 2 Gain Street, Montreal, Canada 9 Andrews St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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PAXTON & O'NEILL'S 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


537-39-41 North 3d St., - + = - = PHILADELPHIA. 


AUTOMATIC en and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the metal. 


Bingle and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
W. Ww. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
a PHILADELPHIA. 


FAST BLACK DYER 


Drying | HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS: HOS 


FOrMS, Ag a Boards 
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WE TOLD YOU A LIE 


in a recent advertisement when we stated that one of our 
ELECTRIC CLOTH CUTTING MACHINES would produce more 
accurately cut garments in one day than ten long knife cutters. 
We should have said, one of our machines will produce more 
accurately cut garments in three days than ten long knife cutters. 
THE TRUTH shows a large enough saving in cost of cutting for 
most wide-awake manufacturers. 


The EASTMAN MACHINE COMPANY 
41-43 East Eagle Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


OFFICES :—New York, 107 Walker St Chicago, 245 Jackson Boulevard, 
Baltimore, 306 W. Fayette St. 


WALTER KINSEY, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


Knitting Mill Machinery and Appurtenances, 


MANUFACTURERS’ SEWING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES, 
Electric Motors and Dynamos—various makes. 


*Phone 695 Spring. 549 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Insist upon your box maker using 


lassfinisk’ Papers 


to cover your boxes. It is a brand that runs uniform in shade, is reasonable in price and certain 


to give perfect satisfaction in the way of first class work. Sample book showing various colors sent 
on request. 


CHARLES BECK PAPER CO., LTD., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The CRAWFORD knit FABRICS CUT TO LENGTH. 


HOLLOW STEAM Our Knit Fabric Cutter 
PLATE will cut from the roll, knit fabric into any length 
from 10’ to 40” at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. 
PRESS The lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, 
For Knit or Woolen Goods. the labor unskilled. 
The most reliable machine of the We also make a Slitter 


kind on the market. - . . 
PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. wae ttes one ng into narrow strips and re- 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, : 
Successors to SAMUEL ri. LANGSTON, 


J.J CRAWFORD & 80N 
? Manufacturer of Paper Ninth above Market Sts., 
NASHUA, N. EF. 
Established 1868. Box Machinery. Camden, N. J. 


FIRST CLASS MILLS USE 


LOWELL GRAYONS Reels for Cotton “worse” 


ww HY 7? Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


They are Worth their Cost. LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 


Will you try our Samples? 2124 to 2130 East York 8t.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LOWELL CRAYON CO., LOWELL, MASS., Original Manufactur're 
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CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERIIONT. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring 
and Latch Needle, Plain Circular 
Machines, Lead or Trick Cylinder. 


Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib-Top Machines 


For making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt Borders. 





Spring and Latch 
s | Knitting Needles, 
| Burr Wheels, Burr 
Blades, Sinkers, 


Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
Cc. J. SIBBALD, 
757 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
G. H. ROGERS, 
509 Clinton St., Hudson, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 


MOSES MELLOR & SONS, Ltd., 
Nottingham, England. 


EUROPEAN 
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Buy 


Hosiery Machines 
right! 


Investigate what each make of machine 


will do, in quality and quantity of 


product, the cost of repairs, length of 
life, etc. Such an investigation will 


show you why so many manufacturers 


Buy the Standard F 


It is good on the start—and stays good 
Write for catalog and prices. 


STANDARD MACHINE (CO. 


HOSIERY 
MACHINES. 


508 Ludlow Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do you wish to make knit goods 
as perfect as the French or Ger- 
man, and as rapidly as the 
American ? 


Do you want to plait? 


Do you want to knit worsted or 
silk? 


WRITE TO 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., 
TROY, N. Y., U.S. A. 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


HEMpHIN'S Latest 


‘‘*The Banner’”’ 
FULL AUTOMATIC MACHINE. 


Specially adapted to Platted Goods. 


Largest 
production 


Highest 
speed 


Simplest 


More 
yarn 
changes 


Simpler 
needles 


Least 
repairs 


The wonder of the 20th Century 


Manufactured by the 


HEMPHILL 
MFG. COMPANY 


321 PINE ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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TRY OUR “SUPERIOR” OR 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 


They will save you money. 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the 
market 


Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - N. We 


ORION TREAT 


Screw Riveted Balmoral and Double Rib 
NEED nr = Ss 


(Patented May ¢ 
MANCHESTER GREEN, 


vanteed, CONN. 


The Continental 
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Standard Latch Needles 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE CO., 
RRINGTON, CONN 
The Largest eet sotaress s Machine Needles in the 


Longer Wear. Better Work. 
Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 
Have you tried our 
Patent Milled Rivet. 
Cc. a » Basher & Co., Lene 2 W. 15th St., New York. 
ufac , ~» A18 Arch Bt., Phila. 


. al. 
C, Strittmatter, 2a oe ‘de San Francisco No. 9, 
City of Mexico, Mexic 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 
PAGE NW mpi oOo., 


MANUFACTURERS 


LATCH NEEDLES 


of all kinds. Warranted in every respect. 


a eae a FALLS, MASS. 


A its: J. E. Woodhead. Twenty-second Stree 
— a & a Mfg. $," oe os oe naet, New 
Taylor. 835 Arch treet, Philadelp! 


Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 


418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills. 


Agents for EXcELsIor NEEDLE Co., 


, Ti. 
ork. James 


and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 


Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 


RIVETS GUARANTEED. 
{20-122 LIBERTY STREET, ° - - 


Will send samples on application. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


* . NEW YORK. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 258 


Jarrard Needle Works. NATIONAL” 


Manufacturers of 
Spring Knitting Needles and Sinkers, 
Slides, Web Holders, Jacks, Burr Blades, etc. , - : FINEST GAUGES 


: BEST FABRIC 
Reliance LARGEST 


Hot Plate) YP HPALEA proouct on 
Pr ess | : . ‘ 28 | ~ Za Greatest Va- 





Stands for 


, riety of Laces. 
mw and Novelties. 


For Hosiery and agar OP A entematie 
Underwear ; " 

Trade. - 

_ Le | Sol Lowest Cost 

For price and par- 

ticulars address i - ia. for 

CHARLES HART if Operating 

Hedge and Brown Sts., : , 

Frankford, Phila., ia. ‘ 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 


Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 


KNITTER CO. 
728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Clark’s 
Ash=Can Truck 


a very handy and useful arti- 





JE LECTRIC 


Propeller Fan | cle around the furnace and 
ia 


cellar. 


12 inches to 12 feet. Frame of Truck is made 


Senta — : of one piece of round steel, 
Alternating bent so - to form two hooks 
and Direct Current. to hook into bottom of can, 
Get Cata. 50A. while an adjustable hook on 

handle grips top of can and 


pte ao eel keeps it from slipping. 
. ACHUSE | nw \ Write for prices, stating 
I” COMPANY. the number wanted. 
| y saiX Ey 
THAM SL “an The Geo. P. Clark Co. 
oe <6 :. : % Dept.C,” Windsor Locks, Ct. 


253 Broadway, - New York. 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops. 


AS USED IN CONNECTION WITH PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR SYSTEM 
FOR HANDLING WOOL, COTTON, RAGS, EXCELSIOR, JUTE, ETC. 

















Inlet Side of Right-hand Wool Exhauster. Pulley Side of Left-Hand Wool Exhauster. 


This machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted with a special wheel for 
handling fibrous materials, aud the top is removable. 
This latter feature is especially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in handling a in fact, 


which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the entire top may readilly be removed for inspection or cleaning 
without disconnecting either pipe or belt connections. 


BOSTON BLOWER CO., cx'w2rs? Business and Glenwood Sts., HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


On EXorizonmtal or Wertical Shafts. 


These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheelsmade. Your inquiries should 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 


‘SAMSON TURBINE 


AN EVEN and REGULAR SPEED under 
all CHANGES of LOAD is always desirable. 
This condition combined with a QUICK SPEED 
and HIGH EFFICIENCY makes a combina- 
tion hard to beat. The SAMSON maintains all 
these conditions under the most severe tests. 

Write Department A-5 for Catalogue. 


The James Leffel & Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 
























Oct. 1906 


“A BC” 
Heating and Ventilating System 


May we figure with you? 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


The System 


A bank of Steam Coils encased in sheet iron, 

A Fan to force or draw air over the heated 
coils. 

Brick or galvanized iron ducts to distribute 
the air. 


The Results 


A constantly changing supply of pure, fresh 
air at comfortable temperature. 


The Cost 


Expense for installation and operation reduced 
to minimum. 





American Blower Co., Detroit, New York, Chicago, London. 


2 PAIRS OF IMPROVED NEW AMERICANS ON ONE SHAFT. 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, 
meme excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, 
m= wetordry, Also spool elevators, steam heating 
mand Ventilating, and mill work generally. 
ae Blower and fan work aspecialty. This conveyor 
“ae tented. Beware of infringement. 
SATISFACTION GU ARAN EED. Patented Oct. 15, 1889. 


215 NORTH SECOND ST., - PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


: The High Speed, Power, 
> Efficiency 


and Durability 


of the 


IMPROVED NEW 
AMERICAN TURBINE 


ADAPT IT TO ALL CONDITIONS, 
Write for Catalog 18 


The Dayton Globe Iron Works Co. 


Dayton, Ohio. 


4,000 H.P.,72 ft. head, arranged to lite 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings builtfor the Hud< 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechaniesville, N, Y. . 
Write for Catalogueif contemplating purchase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SM'TH CO. 


YORK, PA. 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 


wW.W. TUPPER &co., CRATE BARS 


For ane | Kind of Fuel. 


Rocking Grates—Dumping Grates. 
LS 
24 State Street, - - - New York. 


ee ee 


a ee 
comes =e 


a 


i 


TEEN LD ORE 
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“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wooi Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 











Automatic Cotton or Wool Stock , 





Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 





Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. 


Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CoO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 






CARNETT MACHINES AND PICKERS 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Ete. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool ea Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mules, Yarn Twisters, 
Warpers, Dresse ars, Spoolers, Ete. 


Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Ete. 


We reclothe or furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., “°"Somcrc: streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 








To Textile Manufacturers 









Who trademark their product, 






(part of it or all of it, and who— 


BEGIN AT THE RIGHT END, | -sostr nine snc prtts depend vty 


on current prices fixed by competition) 

By bringing your trade-marked —(eredely ona eciling syent’s talent) 
fabric before the readers of The —devote part of their selling effort 
Delineator, The Designer and the to create for their trademark a 

’ 
New Idea Woman’s Magazine, you 








Consumer-Demand 





—which makes it possible for the manufacturer 





reach the woman of the home, the to sell more goods, to sell at less expense, and 
ith 1 u i a fits,— 
actual buyer and consumer of your cise SE teases cantina? eel sean 





year, attaches to the trademark a 


goods. She is the one, and the only 
8° d She is the one, an : Permanent Good-Will 


one, who moves your goods off the 
retail counter. 

lf you win her approval and patronage, all your channels of trade 
are open and complete. The Retailer will be glad to stock your goods,— 
will need to to do soi» order to meet the demand. The Wholesaler will 
be glad to supply the detailer. 

If you work only at the other end,—only on Wholesalers and 
Retailers, your work is more difficult. The consumer, the woman of 
the home, knows nothing about your goods. You may manufacture 
the best fabric, retailing at the most reasonable price, but she has no 
knowledge of that. She does not “pull” them. If your goods are sold 
to her at all, it is only because they are pushed at her,—by Retailers’ 
extra selling effort, or by his accepting a smaller profit. 

Better start the other way. Make sure of the outlet,—the con- 
sumption of the product that bears your mark, and then all channels of 
trade are interested, and your salesmanship problem is solved. 


Think about it, talk it over with me. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
































THE BUTTERICK TRIO: 
The Delineator. The Designer. The New Idea Woman’s Magazine. 


The Butterick Trio goes to more than 1,600,000 hemes,—about Ten 
Millions of readers. Magazines that pass from hand to hand and from 


home to home, among women, who buy at retail stores, for families. 







— 







1S THE LARGEST, MOST EFFICIENT, 


The Butterick Trio sxe"? i 83 






Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


CONE AND TUBE WINDERS 


Both Close and Open wind. 
Wool, 











Our Machines are in use in Cotton, 
Linen Mills. 


Worsted, Silk and 















The FOSTER WIND CONE makes a Perfect Knitting Package. 


Sg en THE AMERICAN 
riasieiit NAPPING MACHINE Co. 


Own the principal patents on Napping Machines, 
representing the latest French, English 
and American Patents. 









Machines on exhibi- 
tion and Samples 

Napped at North An- 
¢ dover, or Williams- 
town, Mass., on ap- 
‘ plication to any of 
the following offices: 











Crocker- Wheeler 36-in. Vertical Fan Outfit, 
: | See Bulletin 54-Y. 


FOR VENTILATING AND FOR REMOV- 
ING STEAM FROM THE DYE HOUSE, 




















o 


mi Crocker-Wheeler Company, Davis & Furber Machine Co., 
' Builders an lling Agents, +.» North Andover, Mass. 
Geo. 8. Giiess > Son, 53 State St., Boston. 
H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


| I Ampere, N. J. 







Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIGH PRESSURE 


VALVES 4» FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1382 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 








